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CHAPTER  I. 

WHICH    CONTAINS    SOMETHING   LIKE   AN 
ADVENTURE. 

I  WAS  not  long  in  recovering  from  the  momen- 
tary weakness  into  wHcli  regret,  annoyance, 
and  wounded  feeling  had  betrayed  me.  Pride 
came  to  my  aid.  I  felt  seriously  aggrieved 
by  what  I  considered  Conyers'  ungenerous 
exhibition  of  distrust  in  a  matter  where  the 
credit  of  my  word  was  at  stake.  However 
absurdly  I  might  have  behaved — and  I  did 
not  disguise  from  myself  that  I  was  charge- 
able with  a  certain  amount  of  folly  in  con- 
nection with  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  I  was 
conscious  that — 

The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent — no  more. 
VOL.  II.  B 
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'I  would  sooner/  thought  I,  'bear  the  re- 
proach, such  as  it  is,  of  having  placed  myself 
in  an  equivocal  light,  by  doing  a  good-natured 
act  which  a  wiser  head  would  have  left  un- 
done, than  be  guilty  of  high  treason  against 
friendship,  by  questioning  the  assertion  of 
one  in  whose  truth  and  honour  I  have  reason 
to  feel  unbounded  confidence.'  And  then 
came  the  consolatory— the  cheering  thought, 
that  Mary  Conyers,  at  least,  had  read  my 
character  rightly — that  she,  slight  as  was  her 
knowledge  of  me,  disdained  all  unworthy  mis- 
givings, and  instinctively,  by  force  of  some 
hidden  sympathy  between  our  natures,  was 
impelled  to  do  battle  in  my  behalf,  and  ready 
to  uphold  me,  as  honest  and  true. 

In  the  midst  of  these  chequered  reflections, 
I  bethought  me  that  Miss  Kuggles  remained 
to  be  disposed  of ;  and  I  felt  that  it  would 
require  a  strong  effort  of  self-control  on  my 
part  to  maintain  a  decent  show  of  courtesy 
towards  her  during  the  drive  home,  which  I 
anticipated  with  something  nearly  akin  to 
disgust. 

I  sauntered  back  to  the  house,  expecting 
to  find  her  in  the  room  where  I  had  left  her. 
But  it  was  empty ;  and  on  proceeding  to  the 
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front  entrance,  towards  the  street,  I  found  that 
Harry,  frightened,  I  suppose,  by  the  energy 
of  my  manner  into  more  vigorous  remon- 
strances with  the  refractory  damsel,  had  over- 
come her  resistance,  and  succeeded  in  carrying 
her  off  in  the  cab. 

On  approaching  the  entrance-hall,  I  dis- 
covered to  my  great  edification,  that  the  head 
waiter,  in  merry  chat  with  the  barmaid,  was 
giving  her  a  graphic  account  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  fair  Susan's  departure. 

"  Blest  if  I  ever  see  such  fun  in  my  life  ! " 
said  he.  "  She  was  sobbing  fit  to  break  her 
heart ;  and  the  little  chap,  says  he,  '  It's  no 
good  your  taking  on  in  that  v-ay^  Miss,'  says 
he,  '  and  that's  not  the  way  to  get  to  the  blind 
side  of  master,  I  can  tell  ye.  He 's  in  a  tower- 
ing passion,'  says  he,  '  and  won't  stand  any 
nonsense  from  either  of  us ;  so  you  've  nothin' 
for  it  hut  to  do  as  you  're  hid,  and  jump  into 
the  cab.  Master  says  to  me,'  says  he,  '  Tell  her 
if  she  do  n't  choose  to  ride  she  may  walk  back 
to  town,'  says  he,  ^  and  you  don't  suppose,' 
says  the  little  chap,  says  he,  '  that  he  's  agoin' 
to  leave  them  ladies  in  the  lurch  for  the  likes  of 
you,'  says  he.  '  Why,  it's  my  belief,'  says  he, 
*  that  he 's  agoin'  to  he  married  to  the  young  'un, 

B   2 
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hy  the  way  they  loinked  at  one  another^  says 
he.  So  when  she  hears  this,  she  come  round 
all  on  a  sudden  ;  and  tossing  her  head,  like 
any  duchess,  '  Let  us  he  off  at  once^  says  she  ; 
and  in  she  got." 

Though  generally  much  averse  to  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  evidence  incog.  ^  I  must  plead 
guilty  to  having  paused  for  half  a  minute  in 
my  progress  towards  the  door,  that  I  might 
listen  to  Tummas's  exciting  narrative,  which, 
among  other  points  of  interest,  gave  me  a 
little  insight  into  Master  Harry's  turn  of 
mind,  and  his  mode  of  carrying  my  orders 
into  execution.  The  malicious  imp  had  evi- 
dently done  his  best  to  make  the  fair  Euggles 
as  uncomfortable  as  her  refractory  demeanour 
had  rendered  me.  But  though  there  seemed 
to  be  some  poetical  justice  in  the  infliction,  I 
was,  I  own,  rather  disgusted  at  the  style  of 
the  message  he  had  so  ingeniously  invented, 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  my  wishes  on  her 
attention.  I  could,  however,  only  hope  that 
she  was  enjoying  her  drive  home,  and  feel 
very  thankful  that  she  had  dispensed  with 
my  attendance,  although  that  fact  threw  me 
on  my  own  resources  for  a  conveyance  to 
London. 
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I  thought  that,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  a  walk  would  be  beneficial 
alike  to  my  temper,  my  spirits,  and  my  diges- 
tion; so  I  determined  to  start  on  foot,  taking 
the  Kew  Road,  and  trusting  to  one  of  the 
many  stage  coaches  that  could  not  fail  to  over- 
take me,  after  I  had  crossed  the  bridge,  for 
the  means  of  reaching  Piccadilly,  in  the  event 
of  my  feeling  tired  or  lazy  on  my  way  to 
town. 

The  afternoon  was  sultry,  and  the  road 
from  Richmond  to  Kew  not  more  lively  or 
entertaining  to  the  pedestrian  than  it  is  in 
the  present  day.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  two  miles  of  more 
dreary  suburban  rurality  throughout  civilised 
Europe.  It  therefore  came  to  pass,  that  by 
the  time  I  had  left  behind  what  seemed  to  be 
the  interminable  brick  wall  of  Kew  Gardens, 
and  emerged  upon  the  Green,  I  felt  quite 
ready  for  a  lift  on  the  roof  of  a  good  four- 
horse  coach,  which  I  had  no  doubt  of  obtain- 
ing with  ease,  as  soon  as  I  should  find  myself 
on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river. 

I  had  not  lono;  to  wait  for  this  seasonable 
relief;  for  no  sooner  had  I  crossed  the  bridge 
and  struck  into  the  high  road,  than   j   was 
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overtaken  by  the  Bristol  '  Comet,'  fresh  from 
a  change  of  '  cattle '  at  Brentford,  and  bowling 
along  behind  four  spanking  bays,  in  high 
courage  and  prime  condition,  at  a  pace  not  far 
short  of  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

The  reader  whose  only  experiences  of  travel 
in  that  direction  are  connected  with  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  can  form  but  a  faint  idea  of 
what  the  Great  Western  Road  was  in  those 
palmy  days  of  mail  and  stage-coach  travelling, 
and  can  have  hardly  a  more  accurate  notion 
of  the  sort  of  specialite  represented  by  the 
class  of  stage -coachmen,  or,  at  any  rate,  that 
section  of  it  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
'  working '  of  the  fast  light  and  splendidly- 
horsed  vehicles  which  monopolised  the  roulage 
of  the  erratic  bachelor  and  active  man  of 
business  on  all  the  great  country  tjiorough- 
fares  of  the  island. 

Among  the  numerous  teams  that  were  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  road,  none  surpassed  in 
neatness  of  equipment,  rapidity  of  pace,  or  skill 
m  guidance,  the  aforesaid  '  Comet.'  A  familiar 
nod  and  slight  wave  of  the  hand  from  the 
accomplished  driver,  in  whose  quiet  costume 
and  deportment  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  detect  the  faintest  trace  of  the  professional 
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whip  identified  with  earlier,'!but  at  that  time 
still  recent  traditions  of  public  travelling, 
were  responded  to  on  my  part  by  a  gesture 
meant  as  a  signal  of  distress;  and  he  at  once 
pulled  up  ^mh  a  suddenness]  and^precision 
which,  assuredly,  no  driver  of  an  express  train 
in  our  days  could  successfully  emulate. 

'  It's  infra  dig,^  you  know,'  cried  he,*'  for  us 
to  patronise  short  fares;  but  I'll  stretch  a 
point  in  favour  of  the  Household  Brigade  and 
the  Berkeley  Hunt.  There's  just  room  in 
front;  sojum^Dup.' 

I  soon  sprang  up  on  the  roof  behind  him, 
and  we  were  ofi*. 

'  How  do  you  come  to  be  padding  the  hoof 
at  Turnham  Green?'  continued  coachee.  '  I 
should  have  thought  it  was  out  of  your  beat ; 
at  least,  on  foot.  But  perhaps  you're  that 
unfortunate  victim,  "the  officer"  at  Kew.'  * 

'  Xo !  thank  Heaven ! '  said  I.  '  That  is  a 
phase  of  contemplative  existence  that  I  am 
looking  forward  to,  before  the  year  is  out. 
But  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.' 

*  There  was,  usually,  in  those  days  a  subalterns' 
guard  stationed  at  Kew,  out  of  respect,  I  presume,  to  the 
remains  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  that  place. 
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'  I  see/  resumed  he,  '  that  my  old  fellows 
are  at  Hounslow.  Do  you  meet  many  of  them 
about,  m  town?' 

'  I  hear  of  their  being  at  the  Cider  Cellar, 
and  the  Finish,'  said  I.  '  But  they  haven't 
shewn  at  Almack's  or  Devonshire  House,  as 
far  as  I  can  speak  from  personal  obser\^ation 
and  credible  report.  However,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  very  extensive  acquaintance 
among  the  Jews.' 

'  Ah !  that's  an  intimacy  of  very  old  stand- 
ing, as  I  know^to  my  cost,'  observed  Auriga^ 
with  something  approaching  to  a  sigh.  '  Have 
a  weed  ? ' 

'  Thanks  I '  said  I.     'I  never  smoke.' 

'  Well ;  you  have  many  worse  tricks,  I  dare 
say.  I  hold  there's  nothing  like  it  for  keep- 
ing a  fellow  out  of  mischief.' 

'  It's  a  pity  you  didn't  take  to  it  a  little 
earlier,'  said  I,  avcc  i77te?2tio?L 

'  You  be  .  .  .  bio  wed ! '  was  the  harmless 
but  conscience-stricken  rejoinder. 

This  little  colloqu}',  carried  on  in  tolerably 
loud  tones,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  our 
relative  positions  on  the  box  and  roof  of  the 
coach,  seemed  to  be  listened  to  with  some 
perplexity  b}'  the  individual  who  shared  the 
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box-seat  with  the  driver.  He  was  a  man  of 
quiet  aspect,  and  rather  grave  demeanour. 
To  judge  by  the  number  and  variety  of  wraps 
that  encompassed  him,  he  was  in  delicate 
health ;  and,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
the  disfiguring  effect  of  one  of  the  very 
ugliest  travelling-caps  that  were  ever  im- 
ported from  beyond  seas,  he  might  be  said  to 
look  like  a  gentleman.  I  presume  that  the 
tone  of  jocose  familiarity  which  pervaded  the 
dialogue  ran  counter  to  his  preconceived 
notions  of  the  social  chasm  that  separates  a 
stage-coachman  from  an  officer  of  the  Guards, 
for  he  turned  round  to  look  at  me  once  or 
twice — not  rudely — but  with  an  expression  of 
grave  surprise  on  his  countenance,  as  he 
observed  me  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
off-hand  inquiries  addressed  to  me.  Perhaps 
the  reader  may  be  disposed  to  share  his 
amazement,  and  censure  my  want  of  proper 
pride  in  tolerating  the  bluntness  and  freedom 
of  remark  exhibited  by  my  coaching  acquaint- 
ance. If  so,  I  must  be  allowed  to  plead,  in 
extenuation  of  my  offence,  that  I  had  often 
shared  the  box-seat  with  him  on  my  journeys 
to  and  from  Osmanby,  the  route  to  which 
branched    off     from    the     mail-coach    road 
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traversed  by  the  '  Comet,'  some  eighty  miles 
from  London ;  that  he  was  equally  well  known 
to  me  as  a  bold  rider  in  the  hunting-field,  in 
whose  company  I  had  enjoyed  many  a  good 
run  with  the  Berkeley  hounds ;  and  that,  in 
common  with  all  the  world,  I  knew  him  to  be 
not  only  a  cidevant  Captain  in  the  — th  Hus- 
sars, but  one  of  the  oldest  baronets  of  Eng- 
land.    When  I  add  that  his  mother,  Lady 

,  who  had  found  him,  no  doubt,  a  fruitful 

source  of  anxiety  and  mortification,  but  to 
whom,  nevertheless,  he  was  a  very  affectionate 
son,  resided  within  a  few  miles  of  Osmanby, 
and  was  on  friendly  visiting  terms  with  my 
father  and  mother,  I  think  I  shall  stand  ex- 
cused for  any  want  of  bumptiousness  with 
which  I  may  be  charged  on  the  occasion. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  in  those  days  he 
was  very  far  from  being  the  only  man  of  posi- 
tion and  family  who,  having  got  through  all 
his  money  and  exhausted  all  his  credit,  had 
taken  to  the  road  as  a  means  of  support,  with- 
out practically  forfeiting  the  social  recognition 
of  his  claims  as  a  gentleman  among  those  who 
enjoyed  his  society,  while  availing  themselves 
of  his  skill  as  a  charioteer. 

On  this  memorable  day,  however,  the  worthy 
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Baronet  in  question  was  doomed  to  encounter 
one  of  those  slight  vicissitudes  of  life  which, 
in  the  most  brilliant  career,  often  appear  for  a 
moment  to  check  the  rapid  current  of  pro- 
fessional success.  Through  some  unaccount- 
able and  very  unusual  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  underlings  attached  to  the  concern,  there 
must  have  been  a  screw  loose,  somewhere ;  for 
while  we  were  going  through  the  High  Street 
of  Kensington  at  a  pace  more  nearly  resembling 
a  gallop  than  a  trot,  off  came  one  of  the  front 
wheels,  and  over  went  the  coach. 

Whether  it  was  presence  of  mind  or  luck, 
I  cannot  say,  but  I  contrived  to  reach  the 
ground  in  safety,  clinging  to  the  ironwork  of 
the  box-seat,  as  it  swayed  round,  and,  by  a 
judicious  leap,  alighting  on  my  feet.  The  rest 
of  the  outside  passengers,  who  were  not 
numerous,  escaped  with  a  fair  amount  of 
bruises  and  abrasions  of  the  skin,  except 
the  gentleman  who  sat  by  the  coachman.  As 
soon  as  the  bustle,  incident  to  the  extraction 
of  three  fat  ladies — in  full  screech,  but,  as  they 
say  of  horses,  perfectly  sound  in  wind  and 
limb — through  the  window  of  the  coach,  had 

somewhat    subsided.    Sir    and    myself 

directed  our  attention  to  our  fellow-traveller, 
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who  lay  on  tlie  kerb-stone,  motionless  and  in- 
sensible; while  a  decent-looking  young  man 
with  a  bronzed  complexion,  who  had  occupied 
a  seat  on  the  hind  part  of  the  coach,  and  whose 
face  bore  marks  of  very  rude  collision  with 
the  macadamised  road,  bent  over  him,  utter- 
ing loud  exclamations  of  grief  and  alarm. 

With  the  aid  of  this  individual,  who  turned 
out  to  be  his  servant,  we  removed  the  unfortu- 
nate gentleman  to  the  shop  of  a  neighbouring 
chemist,  under  whose  hands  he  soon  gave 
signs  of  returning  vitality,  but  with  very 
partially  restored  consciousness.  A  few 
minutes  sufficed  to  summon  to  the  spot  the 
nearest  medical  practitioner,  who,  after  careful 
examination  of  the  sufferer,  decided  that  there 
was  no  fracture  or  dislocation  of  bone  or  limb, 
but  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  slight  con- 
cussion of  the  brain. 

'  Come,  my  man  I '  said  I,  addressing  the 
servant,  who  stood  by  in  helpless  consternation 
at  this  announcement,  while  the  tears  streamed 
down  his  cheeks,  already  disfigured  as  they 
were  with  blood  and  dust,  '  crying  won't 
mend  the  matter.  You  must  see  and  get  your 
master  moved  home,  as  quietly  but  as  speedily 
as  you  can.  He  will  do  very  well,  I  dare 
say.' 
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'  Beg  pardon,  sir ! '  said  the  poor  fellow. 
"Taint  manly,  I  know;  but  I  couldn't  help 
it.  I've  seed  him  under  fire,  sir,  many's  the 
time — and  the  horse  shot  from  under  him — 
and  if  he'd  been  took  off  that  way — why,  it's 
the  right  way,  like,  for  a  soldier  to  die — and 
I  could  ha'  borne  it  like  a  man ;  though,  for 
the  matter  o'  that,  there  wouldn't  ha'  been  a 
dry  eye  in  the  regiment  at  his  funeral  parade ; 
blest  if  there  would !  But  to  see  him  smashed, 
like  a  rascally  tailor,    by  the    upset  of  that 

d nation  old  tub  of  a  coach,  it's   enough 

to  ao^orravate  the  best  Christian  as  ever  handled 
a  firelock !  ' 

'  Well,  well,'  said  I,  '  he  is  not  smashed  ;  and 
you  must  not  take  it  for  granted  that  he 
is  oroino;  to  die.  But  the  sooner  he  is  taken 
home  the  better.' 

'  He  haven't  any  home,  not  to  say  home,  as 
I  knows  on,'  said  he. 

'  At  all  events,  I  suppose  you  know  where 
you  and  he  were  going.' 

'  Xo,  sir,  I  knows  nought  of  Lunnon.  I 
think  he  said  we  was  to  put  up  at  the  sign  of 
the  Hatchet,  and  I  han't  a  notion  where  that 
may  be.  I  never  seed  Lunnon  afore  ;  and 
we  only  landed  yesterday  at  Bristol  from  the 
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East  Hingies,  where  I  served  under  him,  and 
was  his  regimental  servant  in  His  Majesty's 
— th  Kegiment.' 

'  Good  Heavens  ! '  exclaimed  I ;  '  the  — th 
Regiment !     And — his  name  ? ' 

'  Colonel  Osmanby,  sir,'  was  the  reply. 


I  will  spare  the  reader  all  attempt  at  a 
description  of  my  feelings  on  this  unexpected 
discovery.  Such  as  they  were,  I  had  no  time 
to  indulge  them.  The  circumstances  of  the 
moment  called  for  brisk  and  energetic  action, 
and  left  no  room  for  profitless  emotion  or 
romantic  sentimentality.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  that  the  plan  of  putting  up  at  the 
sign  of  the  '  Hatchet ' — which  was,  I  conclude, 
a  slightly  inaccurate  mode  of  designating 
Hatchett's  Hotel,  Piccadilly — was  perempto- 
rily discarded.  As  soon  as  I  had  made  known 
to  the  worthy  Corporal  Stokes  (such  proved 
to  be  his  name  and  retired  rank  in  the  service) 
my  near  relationship  to  his  master,  he  very 
judiciously  left  me  the  uncontrolled  direction 
of  affairs ;  and  having  ascertained  from  the 
suburban  ^Esculapius,  that  the  patient's  re- 
moval to  Portman  Square,  if  conducted  with 
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all  due  care  and  precaution,  might  be  safely- 
effected,  I  soon  found  myself  wending  my  way 
homewards  in  as  comfortable  a  hackney-coach 
as  I  could  secure,  and  at  a  very  gentle  pace, 
with  my  still  half-unconscious  brother,  his 
more  than  half-bewildered  attendant,  and  that 
portion  of  their  baggage  which  had  accom- 
panied them  on  their  journey  from  Bristol. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

IN  WHICH  I  INTRODUCE  IMYSELF  TO  MY  BROTHER. 

On  our  arrival  in  Portman  Square,  I  made  as 
rapid  and  effective  arrangements  for  the 
benefit  of  the  invalid  as  the  reduced  state  of 
the  establishment,  in  the  absence  from  town 
of  the  heads  of  the  family,  would  allow.  I 
had  him  at  once  conveyed  to  my  own  room, 
as  the  only  one  on  the  principal  bed-room 
floor  which  was  not  more  or  less  dismantled ; 
and  with  the  aid  of  my  good  old  Dorothy, 
whom  I  found  an  invaluable  auxiliary  on  the 
occasion,  he  vras  soon  undressed  and  placed  in 
bed.  During  the  whole  of  these  operations 
he  remained  in  a  half-torpid  state ;  and  though 
occasionally  uttering  a  few  sounds,  with  now 
and  then  a  half-formed  sentence  indicative  of 
pain  or  discomfort,  he  was  evidently  incapable 
of  recognising  anyone  who  approached  him, 
or  noticing  the  unusual  scene  and  objects  by 
which  he  was  surrounded. 
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I  lost  no^time  in  sending  for  our  battalion 
surgeon,  in  whose  skill  I  had  implicit  faith. 
He  was  prompt  in  obeying  my  summons,  and 
on  his  arrival  corroborated  the  view  of  the 
Kensington  practitioner  as  to  the  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  sufferer,  but  spoke  very  encou- 
ragingly of  his  chances  of  recovery.  After 
taking  a  few  ounces  of  blood  from  him,  and 
prescribing  some  soothing  remedies,  which  he 

remained  to  see  duly  administered,  Dr.  H 

left  him  to  the  care  of  Dorothy  and  myself, 
assuring  me  that  he  was  in  no  immediate 
danger,  and  that  rest  and  perfect  tranquillity 
were  what  he  stood  most  in  need  of.  The 
Doctor  added,  that  if  no  visible  change  for  the 
worse  should  occur,  it  would  be  unnecessary 
that  he  should  repeat  his  visit  until  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  hoped  to  see  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  symptoms  of  the  case. 

The  concern  which  Dorothy  exhibited,  and 
no  doubt  felt  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  so  distressing  a  casualty,  was  visibly 
tempered  by  feelings  of  self-gratulation  at  the 
opportunity  afforded  her  of  proving  her  devo- 
tion to  the  family,  and  displaying  at  once  her 
skill  as  a  sick  nurse,  and  her  administrative 
importance     as    deputy-comptroller    of     the 

VOL.  II.  c 
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household,  in  ordering  and  sup^intending 
the  domestic  movements  necessary  for  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  the  long-absent  heir  of 
the  house  and  his  faithful  henchman,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  by  no  means  come  un- 
scathed out  of  the  crisis.  This  latter  patient, 
however,  she  soon  handed  over,  with  impres- 
sive words  of  exhortation,  to  the  care  of  the 
two  very  youthful  damsels  acting  respectively 
as  chargees  d'affaires  ad  interim^  in  the  culi- 
nary and  spider-brushing  departments ;  and 
as  the  ci'devant  corporal  was  a  very  good- 
looking  fellow,  and,  in  spite  of  a  few  years* 
military  service  under  an  Indian  sun,  quite 
young  enough  to  be  interesting  in  the  eyes  of 
any  romantic  spinster  in  her  teens,  it  may  be 
fairly  presumed  that  his  less-important  inju- 
ries met  with  a  due  amount  of  effective  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  these  charitable  func- 
tionaries. 

Dorothy  would  have  gladly  monopolised, 
had  she  not  been  constrained  to  share  with 
me  that  close  personal  attendance  on  '  Master 
George'  which  his  precarious  condition  re- 
quired ;  and  I  had  to  encounter  a  vigorous  op- 
position, almost  amounting  to  mutiny,  when 
I  announced  my  resolve  not  to  leave  his  bed- 
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side  during  the  night,  and  insisted  on  her 
retiring  to  her  own  room  before  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  anxious  nights — 
perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  sleepless  night 
that  I  ever  passed.  Although  George  was, 
personally,  an  absolute  stranger  to  me,  I  had, 
with  all  the  romance  of  early  youth,  dwelt  so 
long  and  so  earnestly  on  the  hope  of  our  ulti- 
mate reunion,  and,  in  spite  of  aU  I  had  heard 
to  his  disadvantage,  invested  him,  in  my 
mind's  eye,  with  such  attributes  of  moral 
excellence  as  the  groundwork  of  the  brotherly 
affection  I  was  eager  to  bestow  on  him,  that 
I  could  ill  bear  the  thought  of  losing  him  by 
a  sudden  and  violent  death,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  our  meeting.  The  knowledge,  also, 
that  I  was  in  a  position  to  remove  from  his 
mind  a  deep-rooted  error  that  had  liitherto 
acted  as  a  fatal  blight  on  his  prospects  of 
earthly  happiness,  added  greatly  to  the  anxiety 
I  felt  lest  the  fabric  of  my  airy  castles,  in 
connexion  with  his  name  and  future  career, 
should  be  rudely  levelled  with  the  ground. 

During  the  long  and  dreary  watchings  of 
that  night,  how  fervently  I  prayed  for  some 
indication    of    returning   consciousness    and 

c  2 
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awakened   interest    in    surrounding   objects, 
from  the  half-closed  eyes  whose  lids  partially 
moved,  as  the  muscles  of  the  forehead  were 
from  time  to  time  contracted  in  restlessness 
or  pain !     How  I  strove    to    detect,  in   the 
inarticulate  murmurs  which  every  now  and 
then  issued  from  the  pale  and  parched  lips, 
the  expression  of  some  wish  or  want  that  I 
might  endeavour  to  gratify  or  supply  !    AVith 
what  a  vague  sense  of  half-remembered  im- 
pressions I  studied  the  outline  and  character 
of  those  features,  new  to  me,  and  yet,  some- 
how, familiar  in  their  strangeness — a  fancy 
which,  in  the  feverish  excitement  of  the  hour 
and  the  circumstances,  failed  to  work  out  its 
simple  and  natural  explanation,  fully  deve- 
loped at  a  calmer  period,  in  the  strong  likeness 
to  my  father  and  sister,  which,  on  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  I  subsequently  recognised ! 
At  length,  about  half-past  three,  when  the 
bright  sunshine  of  an  August  morning  was 
beginning  to  stream  into  the  room,  through 
the  narrow  chinks  of  the  closed  window-shut- 
ters, making  the  night-lamp  'pale*  its  ineffec- 
tual  fires,  the  sounds  of  restlessness  gradually 
subsided,  replaced  by  the  gentle  and  regular 
lieathing  that  heralds  the  approach  of  sleep. 
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Five  minutes  later,  George  had  sunk  into  a 
deep  and  peaceful  slumber,  wliich  lasted  with- 
out interruption  until  six  o'clock. 

When  this  satisfactory  state  of  things  had 
continued  for  upwards  of  an  hour^  but  not 
before,  I  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  relax 
my  watchfulness,  so  far  as  to  hazard  the 
invasion  of  the  drowsy  god  in  my  own  case, 
by  taking  up  a  book,  and  endeavouring  to 
read ;  but  I  was  in  no  danger  of  somnolency, 
and  might  with  impunity  have  braved  the 
narcotic  influence  of  a  chapter  of  M'Culloch 
or  Sismondi.  Reading,  however,  was  out  of 
the  question.  My  eyes  wandered  over  the 
page,  while  my  thoughts  careered  in  all  direc- 
tions but  that  of  the  author's  meaning ;  and 
after  sundry  resolute  efforts  to  -Q.:k  my  atten- 
tion, all  marked  by  the  same  abortive  result, 
I  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 

The  night  had  been  very  sultry,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room  seemed  to  me,  in  the 
fevered  and  excited  state  of  my  feelings,  in- 
sufferably close  and  oppressive.  I  rose  and 
walked  to  the  window  ;  and  folding  back  a 
portion  of  the  shutter,  I  gently  raised  the 
sash,  and  let  in  the  fresh  balmy  morning  air 
to  cool  my  throbbing  brow  and  burning  eye- 
balls. 
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Say  what  they  will,  a  bright  clear  summer 
morning  is  a  glorious  thing,  even  in  Portraan 
Square  ;  and  never  in  the  depth  of  the  most 
sylvan  glade,  or  amid  the  calmest  aspects  of 
rural  beauty,  did  I  experience  the  soothing 
influence  of  the  hour  and  the  scene  than  on 
that  memorable  occasion,  while  I  gazed  on 
the  rather  sooty  foliage  of  the  iron-railed 
enclosure,  now  glittering  in  the  golden  hues 
of  the  morning  sun,  as  yet  unobscured  by  the 
vapour  of  coal  smoke,  and  listened  to  the 
chirping  and  twittering  of  the  sparrows,  who 
appeared  to  share  my  indulgent  appreciation 
of  Nature  in  her  metropolitan  garb. 

After  yielding  myself  up  for  a  few  minutes 
to  this  tranquil  enjoyment,  I  returned  to  my 
station  by  the  bedside,  refreshed  alike  in  body 
and  mind ;  and  as  I  resumed  my  seat  in  the 
easy  chair  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  pillow  on  which  my  brother 
lay  sleeping  as  peacefully  as  an  infant,  and 
with  a  countenance  from  which  all  trace  of 
suffering  had  disappeared,  I  again  took  up 
SeguT's  'Memoires  et  Souvenirs;'  and  this 
time  with  a  brain  better  qualified  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  amusing  details  which 
that  fascinating  work  supplies  on  the  subject 
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of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  and  her  social 
entourage^  at  the  period  when  the  accomplished 
author  fiUed  the  post  of  French  ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

Gradually,  as  I  read,  I  found  myself  passing 
from  the  region  of  dry  fact  into  the  realms  of 
visionary  fancy.  The  Real  was  fast  giving 
place  to  the  Ideal.  Imperceptibl}',  surround- 
ing objects  vanished,  and  I  found  myself  in  a 
kind  of  gondola  on  the  Thames  at  Richmond, 
a  little  above  Eel  Pie  Island,  with  a  stout 
elderly  lady  seated  by  my  side,  whom,  with 
the  intuitive  accuracy  peculiar  to  dreams,  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  identifying  as  the  Empress 
Catherine,  although  the  appearance  was  that 
of  my  good  friend  Sam  Rogers  in  petticoats — 
while  Prince  Potemkin,  in  whom,  but  for  the 
same  mysterious  faculty  of  recognition  or  pre- 
cognition, I  should  have  acknowledged  the 
awful  presence  of  my  Aunt  Tarleton  in  black 
velvet  breeches  and  a  three-cornered  cocked 
hat,  was  making  gigantic  but  utterly  futile 
efforts  to  row  as  clear  of  the  weeds,  which 
at  that  spot  used  to  be  very  troublesome  at 
low  water.  The  demeanour  of  Her  Imperial 
Majesty  was  gracious,  not  to  say  affectionate  ; 
and  a  dread  was  just  creeping  over  me  that 
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she  was  going  to  make  fierce  love  to  me  then 
and  there,  when  the  scene  changed,  and  I 
found  myself  seated  in  a  low  pony-chaise, 
driven  by  Mary  Conyers,  who  had  replaced 
the  Semiramis  of  the  North  on  the  seat  beside 
me.  It  was  now  my  turn  to  '  improve  the 
occasion;'  and  I  was  beginning  to  declare 
my  devoted  attachment  in  terms  of  persuasive 
eloquence,  when  she  cut  me  short  by  inform- 
ing me  that  she  was  the  widow  of  John 
Sobieski,  and  was  going  to  be  married  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury!  Before  I  could 
recover  the  shock  of  this  startling  intelligence, 
I  became  the  victim  of  fresh  alarms  on  ob- 
serving the  rapid  approach  of  a  young  lady 
'in  very  thin  clothing  and  but  little  of  it,' 
who  proved  to  be  no  other  than  Miss  Kuggles, 
eagerly  soliciting  my  notice,  as  she  bounded 
to  the  side  of  the  carriage  in  a  twinkle  of 
entrechats.  I  turned  away  my  head,  with  a 
resolute  determination  not  to  see  her ;  and 
as,  with  an  equally  determined  purpose,  she 
placed  her  hand  on  mine  to  attract  my  atten- 
tion— I  awoke. 

That  touch  was  no  delusion.  As  I  opened 
my  eyes,  I  met  the  earnest  and  enquiring  gaze 
of  my  brother,  who  had  roused  me  from  my 
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slumbers  by  gently  touching  the  back  of  my 
hand,  as  it  hung  over  the  arm  of  the  chair 
near  him. 

He  had  raised  himself  on  his  elbow.  His 
look  was  bright  and  intelligent. 

'What  is  the  meaning  of  this?'  said  he. 
*What  has  happened,  and  what  brings  me 
here  ? ' 

'  You  have  met  with  an  accident,'  said  I — 
'  a  fall.  Thank  God  you  are  not  dangerously 
hurt.     Pray  lie  down  quietly.' 

'  But  where  am  I?  and  who  are  you,  who 
have  apparently  been  watching  by  my  side 
during  the  night  ?  '  enquired  he,  as  he  glanced 
at  the  night  lamp,  which  was  just  expiring 
with  the  usual  fizzing  sound. 

'  You  must  not  talk,  nor  exert  yourself,'  an- 
swered I.  '  You  are,  where  you  ought  to  be, 
at  home ! ' 

'  At  home  ? — what  do  you  mean  ?  ^ 

'  At  home,  with  those  to  whom  you  are  near 
and  dear.  You  are  in  Portman  Square,  in 
your  father's  house — and  I — I  am  your  brother 
— your  only  brother,  Gerald.' 

So  saying,  I  stooped  over  him,  and  kissed 
his   forehead.      He     caught    my   hand,    and 
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pressed  it  affectionately,  while  a  tear  stood  in 
his  eye. 

'  God  be  praised ! '  said  he.  'I  thought  it 
was  a  mere  fancy.  But  it  flashed  across  my 
mind,  as  I  saw  you  by  my  bedside  when  I 
awoke — and  I  almost  dreaded  to  be  undeceived 
— that  you  were  my  brother.  God  bless  you^ 
my  dear  boy ! ' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

IN   WHICH   I   EECEIVE   THE  AIMENDE  HONORABLE. 

I  WAS  too  keenly  alive  to  tlie  danger  of  excite- 
ment to  one  in  my  brother's  precarious  state, 
to  think  of  prolonging  a  conversation  of  so 
agitating  a  character  to  both  of  us.  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  impressing  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  silence  and  repose.  But,  after  I 
had  answered  his  inquiries  about  my  father, 
whom,  at  that  period  of  the  year,  he  had  con- 
jectured to  be  absent  from  London,  he  yielded 
to  my  entreaties,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
minutes,  dropped  off  once  more  to  sleep. 

About  two  hours  later,  the  arrival  of  Dr. 

H aroused  him  again  from  a  perfectly 

tranquil  slumber ;  and  great  indeed  was  my 
relief  when,  after  a  careful  examination  of  his 
patient,  who  was  now  perfectly  clear  in  his 
intellect  and  collected  in  his  manner,  the 
Doctor  pronounced  him  out  of  danger. 

'  You  must,  however,'  said  H ,  '  keep 
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very  quiet  for  the  present.  If  you  feel  equal 
to  it,  and  are  disposed  that  way,  you  may  get 
up  for  an  hour  or  two  towards  the  evening. 
But  you  had  better  not  see  any  visitors ;  and 
don't  let  our  friend  here,  who  is  not  very 
taciturn  by  nature,  betray  you  into  more 
talking  than  is  good  for  you.' 

'  But  we  have  so  much  to  say  to  one  another,* 
pleaded  the  invalid. 

'  I  can't  help  that,'  said  H .     '  I  dare 

say  it  will  not  be  much  the  worse  for  keeping. 
There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  said  in  this 
world  which  might  be  left  unsaid,  or  the 
saying  of  which  might  be  postponed  sine  die^ 
with  great  advantage  to  both  talkers  and 
listeners.' 

'  That  is  very  true,'  said  George,  with  a  sigh, 
'  and  few  people  have  more  reason  to  know  it 
than  myself.' 

^  I  beg  pardon,'  said  the  good-humoured 
medico ;  '  I  did  not  mean  to  be  severely  sen- 
tentious. How  do  you  feel  on  the  commis- 
sariat question  ? ' 

^  Simply  ravenous,'  said  George.  '  Well ! ' 
said  the  Doctor,  *  your  appetite  would  pro- 
bably keep  as  well  as  your  conversation.     But 
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I  suppose  I  must  allow  you  a  little  beef -tea, 
and  some  very  thin  dry  toast,  by-and-by.' 

'  Don't  you  think,  my  dear  H ,'  said  I, 

*  that  we  had  better  exhibit  the  beef  in  the 
shape  of  a  rump  steak,  and  "throw  in  "  the 
tea  and  toast  as  a  separate  prescription  ?  ' 

'  I  think,  Doctor,'  said  the  patient,  ^  that 
Gerald  has  formed  a  very  correct  notion  of 
what  suits  my  complaint,'  and  a  bright  smile 
lighted  up  his  face,  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
me.  '  But  we  are  both  soldiers,  and  must 
obey  the  rules  of  the  service.' 

'  Come/    said    H ,    '  we  won't    be  too 

hard  upon  you.  I  don't  absolutely  prohibit 
the  wing  of  a  boiled  chicken ;  but  if  I  relax 
the  rigour  of  my  discipline  in  favour  of  your 
teeth,  you  must  observe  the  restriction  I 
impose  on  your  tongue.  I  will  see  you  again 
this  evening,  and,  if  you  are  going  on  favour- 
ably, we  will  take  off  the  embargo.' 

'  His  recovery  is  most  rapid,'  continued  the 
Doctor,  as  I  followed  him  out  of  the  room. 
'  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory.  But  it  is 
essential  that  he  should  be  kept  quiet ;  and  I 
shall  rely  on  you  to  guard  him,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  everything  that  can  excite  or 
disturb  him.' 
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*  That  is  more  easily  said  than  done,  my 
good  friend/  said  I.  '  I  have  written  to  tell 
my  father  of  his  arrival,  and  his  accident,  and 
I  conclude  that  I  may  look  for  Sir  Philip's 
appearance  in  town  to-morrow,  at  the  latest. 
They  have  not  met  for  these  eight  years  or 
more.  It  must,  I  fear,  be  rather  trying  to 
both; 

This  meeting,  however,  of  which,  for  reasons 
unknown  to  my  medical  friend,  I  apprehended 
the  agitating  effect,  was  not  destined  to  take 
place  so  soon  as  I  expected.  My  letter,  de- 
spatched by  the  previous  evening's  post  to 
Osmanby,  found  Sir  Philip  a  close  prisoner, 
confined  to  his  room  by  a  severe  attack  of 
gout,  which  rendered  a  journey  to  town  quite 
impracticable  at  the  moment.  Nor  was  it 
until  about  ten  days  later  that  he  was  in  a  fit 
state  to  travel ;  and  by  that  time  George  was 
himself  sufficiently  recovered  to  encounter  the 
fatigue  of  posting  down  to  Osmanby  by  easy 
stages. 

The  delay  was  of  advantage  in  many  re- 
spects; and  not  the  less  so,  that  the  first  news 
of  his  mishap  had  greatly  affected  my  father, 
and  acted  very  powerfully  in  the  revival  of 
those  strong  feelings  of  paternal  regard  which, 
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without  any  open  breach  between  the  father 
and  the  son,  had,  from  causes  not  absolutely 
trivial,  but  certainly  inadequate,  been  long  in 
apparent  abeyance.  Unable  to  appear  in  per- 
son at  the  bedside  of  his  suffering  son,  Sir 
Philip  wrote  in  a  tone  well  calculated  to  re- 
move all  trace  of  former  disagreements;  and 
my  mother,  whose  kind  heart  and  gentle  spirit 
could  always  be  relied  on  for  effective  aid  in 
smoothing  down  the  asperities  of  life,  added 
words  of  sympathy  and  affection  which  were 
not  lost  on  the  generous  nature  to  which  they 
were  addressed.  Everything  was  at  the  mo- 
ment most  propitious  for  the  re-establishment 
of  that  family  concord,  the  disturbance  of 
which  had  long  since  begun  to  appear  in  its 
true  light  of  a  blunder  and  an  absurdity,  to 
those  chiefly  concerned.  When  the  original 
cause  of  estrangement  came  to  be  considered, 
it  must  have  seemed  to  all  parties  as  reduced, 
through  the  process  of  moral  evaporation  inci- 
dent to  the  action  of  time,  to  infinitesimal 
proportions  in  substance  and  spirit.  It  was 
the  sort  of  quarrel — if  quarrel  it  could  be 
called — which  required  little  or  no  explana- 
tion in  its  arrangement,  for  the  best  of  all 
possible  reasons,  viz.,  that  there  was  nothing 
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which,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  ap- 
peared worth  the  trouble  of  explaining. 

Above  all,  as  the  understanding  had  turned 
on  the  question  of  my  religious  education,  now 
no  longer  within  the  range  of  theoretical  dis- 
cussion, but  acquiesced  in  perforce  on  all  sides 
as  a  settled  affair,  or,  to  use  the  familiar  semi- 
gallicized  and  wholly  barbarous  neologism  of 
the  present  day,  an  accomplished  fact^  it  was 
high  time  to  lay  aside  the  feelings  of  irritation 
which  had  prevailed  on  the  subject ;  and  as  I, 
the  principal  person  concerned,  was  openly 
and  resolutely  bent  on  repudiating  my  posi- 
tion as  the  bone  of  contention  in  the  family,  I 
could  not  remain,  against  my  will,  the  pretext 
of  their  continued  estrangement,  ^\dthout  being 
in  some  degree  the  scapegoat  of  their  mutual 
implacability. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  was,  that,  before 
George  made  his  appearance  at  Osmanby, 
there  was  a  tacit  understanding  between  him 
and  the  heads  of  the  house  that  they  would 
treat  the  aifair  according  to  the  very  sensible 
advice  of  my  Uncle  Toby,  viz.,  '  Wipe  it  up, 
and  say  no  more  about  it.' 

It  was  not,  however,  in  George's  nature, 
which  was  eminently  frank  and  straightfor- 
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ward,  to  practise  this  species  of  reticence  in 
his  intercourse  with  me,  after  he  had  dis- 
covered how  far  I  was  from  regarding  him 
with  those  feelings  of  distrust  or  aversion 
with  which  he  had  reckoned  on  finding  me 
more  or  less  imbued  in  reference  to  himself. 
No  sooner  was  the  prohibition  removed  which 
debarred  him  from  the  free  exercise  of  speech, 
than  he  swept  away  at  once  every  barrier  of 
reserve  between  us,  by  openly  expressing  his 
delight  at  having  found  the  warm  afibction  of 
a  brother,  where  he  might,  not  unreasonably, 
have  looked  for  indifference,  if  not  hostile 
prejudice.  He  related  how,  for  many  years 
past,  he  had  lamented  a  state  of  things  that 
deprived  him  of  one  of  the  greatest  consola- 
tions of  which  his  irreparable  domestic  cala- 
mity was  susceptible.  He  said  that,  as  day 
by  day  he  became  resigned,  or  at  least  par- 
tially resigned,  to  the  blight  that  had  fallen 
on  his  own  personal  fortunes,  he  felt  his  in- 
terest increase  in  the  character  and  prospects 
of  one  to  whom  he  could  not  avoid  looking  as 
to  the  future  inheritor  of  the  family  honours, 
and,  after  himself,  the  sole  inheritor  of  our 
ancient  name.  He  told  how,  in  the  few  and 
coldly-written  letters  from  Sir  Philip,  which 
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he  had  from  time  to  time  received,  during 
the  long  period  of  his  service  in  India,  he  had 
in  vain  sought  for  some  allusion  to  me  and 
my  destination  in  life ;  and  how,  while  he  had 
interpreted  that  silence  as  the  most  significant 
symptom  of  his  father's  continued  estrange- 
ment of  heart,  he  had  been  withheld  by  a 
mixture  of  feelings,  in  which,  no  doubt,  false 
pride  had  predominated,  from  addressing  any 
direct  question  to  him  on  the  subject. 

He  spoke  of  the  pang  he  had  experienced 
on  finding  that  he  had  been  left  to  learn  from 
the  announcement  in  the  '  Gazette,*  that  his 
only  brother  had  passed  through  the  Military 
College,  and  obtained  his  commission  in  the 
Guards : — facts,  as  he  said,  to  which  no  one 
who  knew  his  own  devotion  to  his  glorious 
profession,  could  suppose  him  indifierent. 
He  had,  he  said,  on  one  occasion,  some  few 
years  back,  ventured  on  an  enquiry  concerning 
me  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Tarleton ;  but  the 
tone  and  spirit  in  which  my  worthy  aunt  had 
dealt  with  the  subject  in  her  reply,  betraying 
a  strong  feeling  of  personal  dislike  to  me,  and 
indulging  in  a  prophecy,  unsupported  by  any 
evidence  of  misconduct,  that  1  was  likely  to 
turn  out  what  is  called  '  a  heavy  handful '  to 
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my  father  and  family,  had  effectually  cured 
him  of  the  wish  to  seek  information  about 
me  from  that  quarter.  A  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  Maud  Belturbet,  when  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Calcutta,  had, 
however,  been  a  great  comfort  to  him,  as  it 
not  only  contained  abundant  details  concern- 
ing my  appearance,  manners,  and  habits,  but 
spoke  in  favourable  and  very  affectionate 
terms  of  my  conduct  and  character,  of  which 
she  had  some  opportunity  of  judging  during* 
the  period  when  I  was  quartered  in  Ireland. 

I  listened  to  this  statement  with  those  feel- 
ings of  satisfaction  for  which  the  reader  will 
readily  give  me  credit,  and  could  mth  diffi- 
culty restrain  myself  from  at  once  revealing 
to  him  the  important  facts  so  deeply  affecting 
his  own  prospects  of  happiness,  of  which  I 

was  the  depositary.    But  Dr.  H ,  to  whom 

I  had  in  confidence  stated  that  I  was  under 
the  necessity  of  making  a  conununication  to 
my  brother,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  agitation  and  anxiety,  insisted 
peremptorily  on  the  delay  of  a  few  days,  before 
I  ventured  to  task  so  severely  the  brain  and 
nerves  of  his  patient. 

So   rapid,   however,   were   the    strides   he 
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made  towards  convalescence,  that  I  was  very 
soon  in  a  position  to  discharge  the  duty  of 
which  I  was  so  eager  to  acquit  myself.  But, 
before  I  relate  what  passed  on  the  occasion,  I 
must  record  some  intervening  details,  which 
will  not,  I  trust,  be  wholly  without  interest 
for  the  reader. 

On  the  day  after  the  accident,  I  remained 
in  the  closest  attendance  on  my  brother,  and 
did  not  leave  the  house,  even  for  a  moment  — 
*'not  being  on  guard,  or  otherwise  in  requisi- 
tion for  any  regimental  duty.  Between  seven 
and  eight  o'clock,  I  had  just  left  my  patient, 
who,  after  a  very  light  dinner,  was  enjoying  a 
comfortable  doze,  under  the  care  of  my  good 
Dorothy,  and  gone  doAvn  to  the  library  to 
write  a  note,  when  I  heard  a  ring  at  the  door- 
bell— the  knocker — an  indispensable  append- 
age to  the  street-door  in  those  days — being  of 
course  muffled.  After  an  interval  of  a  minute 
or  two,  during  which  some  conversation 
seemed  to  be  carried  on  with  the  hall-porter, 
the  door  of  the  library  was  thrown  open,  and 
in  walked  Hugh  Conyers. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  expression  of 
his  face,  or  the  uncontrollable  agitation  which 
marked  his  demeanour,  and  for  which  I  was 
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wholly  at  a  loss  to  account,  while  he  stood  for 
about  a  minute,  apparently  unable  to  articu- 
late a  syllable,  until  at  length  the  exclamation, 
'  Thank  God ! '  uttered  in  a  most  fervent  tone, 
burst  from  his  lips,  and  he  seized  both  my 
hands  in  his,  with  a  grasp  of  the  most  cordial 
stringency. 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? '  enquired 
I,  rather  coldly  ;  '  and  what  means  this  won- 
derful change  of  manner  since  we  parted 
yesterday  ? ' 

'  It  means,'  said  he,  in  a  voice  half  stifled 
by  his  efforts  to  repress  a  burst  of  feeling  that 
he  would  have  stigmatized  as  unmanly — 'it 
means  that  I  drove  up  to  the  door  of  this 
house  in  doubt  whether  I  should — whether  I 
should  ever  hear  your  voice,  or  feel  the  grasp 
of  your  hand  again.' 

'  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have 
considered  the  privation  a  very  light  matter, 
from  the  little  reliance  you  place  on  my  word,' 
rejoined  I. 

'  Oh !  Gerald,'  said  Conyers,  '  it  is  not 
generous — it  is  not  like  yourself  to  be  stand- 
ing on  your  dignity  about  such  rubbish  at  a 
moment  like  this.  You  well  know  I  never 
doubted  your  word,  although  I  was,,  for  the 
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moment,  vexed  at  your  folly,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, annoyed  that  you  should  be  the  means 
of  my  little  Polly  getting  a  glimpse  of  loose 
life.  But  even  if  you  had  made  ten  times  the 
fool  of  yourself  that  you  have  done,  I  can^t 
quite  afford  to  lose  you.' 

'  I  think,'  said  I,  '  it  was  you  who  were  un- 
generous, and  unfairly  hard  upon  me  ;  but,  as 
you  retract  or  disclaim  the  implied  doubt  of 
my  veracity,  I  won't  quarrel  with  you  for 
disparaging  my  wisdom  or  discretion.  As 
Shakspeare  says,  "  The  fool  thinketh  himself 
wise,  but  the  wise  man  knoweth  himself  to 
be  a  fool;"  and  I  have  at  least  that  mark  of 
wisdom  about  me.  Here  is  my  hand  upon  it ! 
but  what  made  you  fancy  that  I  had  shuffled 
off  this  mortal  coil  ?' 

'  You  shall  hear,  or  rather  see,  for  I  find 
that,  in  my  alarm,  I  have  carried  off  the 
"  Globe  "  from  the  table  of  the  club.  When 
I  went  there,  to  get  my  dinner,  half  an  hour 
ago,  I  found  a  lot  of  fellows,  with  long  faces, 
discussing  what  seemed  to  be  a  catastrophe  of 
some  sort,  and  your  name  was  mentioned.  In 
answer  to  my  inquiries,  this  paragraph  was 
pointed  out  to  me.' 

So  saying,  he  produced  the  evening  paper 
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in  question,  in  which  appeared  the  following 
announcement : — 

'  "  Alarmino^  Accident  to  an  Officer  of  the 
Guards. — An  accident,  attended,  we  much  fear, 
with  fatal  results,  occurred  yesterday  after- 
noon to  Lieutenant  Osmanby,  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  son  of  Sir  Philip  Osmanby,  Bart.,  M.P., 
by  the  overturn  of  the  '  Comet '  Bristol  coach, 
which  took  place  in  High  Street,  Kensington, 
in  consequence  of  one  of  the  front  wheels 
having  suddenly  come  oif.  The  coachman 
and  the  rest  of  the  passengers  escaped  with  a 
few  bruises ;  but  Mr.  Osmanby,  who  was 
seated  on  the  roof,  sustained,  among  other  in- 
juries, a  severe  concussion  of  the  brain,  and 
was  taken  up  senseless.  As  soon  as  practic- 
able, he  was  removed  to  the  family  mansion 
in  Portman  Square,  where,  we  are  grieved  to 
learn,  he  lies  without  the  slightest  hope  of 
recovery.  What  renders  the  occurrence  the 
more  painful  is,  that  the  unfortunate  gentle- 
man had  only  about  five  minutes  previously 
ascended  the  roof  of  the  unlucky  vehicle, 
which  had  overtaken  him  as  he  was  walking 
towards  London  on  the  Hammersmith  Koad." 

'  You  will  perceive,'  continued  Hugh,  when 
I  had  read  this   specimen  of  contemporary 
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history  made  easy,  '  that,  apart  from  the  air 
of  authenticity  belonging  to  a  statement  so 
minutely  circumstantial,  it  was  plausibly  re- 
commended to  my  belief  by  my  knowledge  of 
facts,  rendering  it  highly  probable  that  you 
were  walking  towards  Hammersmith  at  the 
hour  mentioned ;  and  I  leave  you  to  judge, 
old  fellow,  what  were  my  feelings  when  I 
reflected  that  if  I  had  not,  in  a  stupid  pet, 
backed  up  your  old  cat  of  an  aunt  in  turning 
you  out  of  the  boat,  you  would  have  escaped 
this  terrible  smash.  However,  I  rushed  out 
of  the  house,  jumped  into  a  cab,  and  drove 
here  at  once.  I  found  the  knocker  tied  up, 
which  was  strong  corroboration,  and  the 
window-blinds  were  down,  though  the  sun 
had  long  passed  oif,  when  old  Gouty,  the 
porter,  opened  the  door ;  his  face  was  as  long 
as  my  arm.  "How  is  he?"  said  I,  feeling 
very  faint.  "  Better  this  afternoon,"  says  he. 
This  was  a  relief,  at  all  events  "  Can  I  see 
him,  Koberts?"  enquired  I.  "  No,  sir,"  said 
Eoberts ;  "  the  doctor  says  he  mustn't  see 
anyone.  But  Mr.  Gerald  will  see  you,  in 
course."  "  Well,  but,"  says  I,  rather  puzzled, 
"  if  the  doctor  says  he  is  not  to  be  disturbed?" 
"  Mr.  Gerald  is  not  in  Mr.  George's  room,  sir," 
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said  Roberts  ;  "he's  just  come  doTni  stairs, 
and  is  in  the  library."  "  He's  not  so  much 
hurt,  then,  as  I  was  told,"  said  I.  "Mr. 
Gerald,  sir,  bless  you,  he  aint  hurt  at  all — 
leastways,  as  I  knows  on.  It's  the  Colonel  as 
was  well-nigh  killed."  So  he  threw  open  the 
library  door  ;  and,  sure  enough,  here  I  found 
you  as  large  as  life,  and  as  bumptious  as  a 
drill-sergeant.  It  is  my  turn  to  ask  what  all 
this  means.' 

The  real  state  of  the  case  was  soon  explained 
to  him.  He  knew  how  I  had  been  circum- 
stanced Avith  regard  to  my  brother,  and  could 
well  enter  into  my  feelings  of  satisfaction  at 
the  turn  affairs  seemed  likely  to  take.  He 
was  preparing  to  take  his  departure,  after  the 
expression  of  his  hearty  congratulations,  but, 
as  I  was  about  to  sit  down  to  a  solitary 
dinner,  and  he  had  postponed  that  important 
ceremony  in  his  anxiety  to  ascertain  my  fate, 
I  prevailed  on  him  to  share  my  modest  meal, 
as  his  doing  so  would  not  have  the  effect 
of  keeping  me  longer  from  my  necessary 
attendance  on  my  rapidly- mending  invalid. 

'  Conyers,'  said  I,  as  we  were  making  the 
most  of  our  time  over  a  bottle  of  claret,  '  there 
is  no  use  in  mincing  the  matter.    You  behaved 
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atrociously  to  me  yesterday,  and  you  know  it. 
And  yet  I  suppose,  if  you  had  n^t  fancied  I 
was  in  articulo  mortis^  you  would  n't  have  had 
the  grace  to  make  the  amende  honorahle^  even 
to  the  scanty  extent  which  you  have  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  purpose — bad  manners  to  ye, 
as  they  say  in  Dublin.' 

'  You  are  mistaken,'  said  he.  '  I  doubt 
whether  I  should  have  done  so  of  my  own 
accord;  for  it  vexes  me  to  see  a  gentleman 
like  a  skittish  horse,  looking  out  anxiously  for 
something  to  shy  at^  as  you  thought  proper  to 
do  with  me  yesterday.  But — it 's  always  best 
to  tell  the  truth — Mary  gave  me  a  bit  of  a 
wigging^  in  her  quiet  way,  for  what  she  was 
pleased  to  call  my  ungracious  behaviour ;  and 
I  was  obliged  to  promise  that,  if  you  were 
sulky,  I  would  beg  your  pardon.' 

'  Your  sister  is  an  angel,'  cried  I,  more 
gratified  at  this  discovery  than  I  cared  to 
avow,  and  endeavouring  to  mask  the  genuine 
exultation  of  my  heart  under  an  appearance 
oi  ]oQ,\A2iV  persiflage.  '  She  has  a  fine  sense  of 
the  True  and  the  Beautiful.  She  knows  how 
to  appreciate  the  character  of  an  honest  man, 
and  does  justice  to  motives  of  real  benevolence, 
even  when  they  betray  an  artless  and  ingenu- 
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ous  youth  like  myself  into  proceedings  of  a 
questionable  aspect.  She  leaves  it  to  spiteful 
old  dowagers  and  cynical  young  reprobates  to 
put  the  worst  construction  upon  innocent 
though  spooney  behaviour.' 

'Spooney  enough,  I  admit/  said  Conyers. 
'  That  is  a  self-evident  proposition.' 

'  And  the  innocence,'  rejoined  I,  '  is  a  postu- 
latum  which  you  are  equally  bound  to  concede 
by  the  terms  of  our  recent  treaty  of  peace, 
which,  however,  I  mean  to  ratify  only  on  one, 
or  rather  on  two,  conditions.' 

'  State  them,'  said  Conyers. 

'  Pirst,  that  you  take  the  lovely  Miss  Eug- 
gles  off  my  hands.' 

'  /  take  the  girl  off  your  hands ! '  exclaimed 
Hugh,  in  disgusted  amazement. 

'Yes  —  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  disen- 
tangling me  from  the  sort  of  sentimental  net- 
work which  she  has,  half  unconsciously,  per- 
haps, done  her  best  to  cast  around  me.' 

'AVhat  the  deuce  do  you  mean?  Do  you 
want  me  to  make  love  to  her  by  way  of  a 
diversion?' 

'  I  shall  leave  that  part  of  the  programme 
entirely  optional  to  you.  You  wiU  use  your 
own  discretion  in  the  matter.     What  I  want 
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of  you  is  to  set  her  mind  or  fancy,  as  the  case 
may  be,  quite  at  rest  on  the  score  of  my  pre- 
tensions as  an  aspirant  to  her  good  graces. 
Whoever  does  or  does  not  make  love  to  her,  I 
wish  her  distinctly  to  understand  that  /  have 
not  the  remotest  intention  of  doing  so;  and, 
as  a  punishment  for  your  unhandsome  beha- 
viour to  me,  I  require  that  you  should  be  the 
softening  medium  through  which  that  heart- 
rending but  salutary  conviction  is  impressed 
upon  her  mind.' 

'Well,  your  cool  assurance  is  really  in- 
credible. Do  you  flatter  yourself  that,  at 
your  bidding,  I  am  going  to  enact  Bacchus  to 
your  deserted  Ariadne?  I  will  see  her  and 
you  at  York  first!  But,  seriously,  Gerald, 
you  cannot  imagine  that  I  would  outrage  the 
feelings,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  this  girl, 
who,  you  tell  me,  is  virtuous  and  respectable, 
for  aught  you  know  to  the  contrary,  by  a 
communication  which,  from  the  mouth  of  a 
stranger,  would  be  a  positive  insult?  If  I 
should  be  loth,  as  well  I  may  be,  to  vouch 
for  the  propriety  of  any  damsel  of  her  class, 
I  should  be  equally  unwilling  to  wound  her 
self-respect  by  appearing  to  assume  the  con- 
trary state  of  things,  where,  as  in  this  case. 
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I  am  bound,  as  a  gentleman,  to  give  her  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  If  you  are  to  any 
extent  in  a  scrape,  with  regard  to  this  unfor- 
tunate lass,  it  is  for  you  to  get  out  of  it  as 
best  you  can,  and  not  seek  to  throw  this 
unwelcome  duty  on  a  friend,  as  if  you  were  a 
man  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  trying  to  get  rid, 
as  quietly  as  possible,  of  a  maitresse  en  titre,' 
'  Well  said,  old  fellow.  I  revere  your 
scruples  and  applaud  your  virtuous  indigna- 
tion; but,  happily,  both  are  superfluous. 
Thank  Heaven,  I  am  in  no  scrape  beyond 
what  you  have  already  heard;  and,  although 
I  claim  your  assistance  to  let  me  doAvn  easily, 
by  sparing  me  the  annoyance  of  another 
interview  with  this  too  grateful  heroine,  I 
don't  at  all  insist  on  your  opening  your  lips 
to  her,  if  you  feel  disinclined  to  do  so.  All 
I  require  of  you  is  to  see  Ruggles,  mere^  and 
give  her  this  ten- pound  note  from  me,  with 
my  best  compliments,  and  the  polite  expres- 
sion of  my  hope  that  it  will  do  more  than 
cover  the  medical  expenses  for  which  I  was 
fool  enough  to  say  I  would  be  responsible, 
adding,  what  I  am  sure  you  know  to  be  the 
fact,  that  I  am  so  busy  with  family  afikirs 
that  I  am  unable  to  call  in  person  for  the 
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purpose  of  settling  this  matter,  and  gently 
intimating  that,  as  far  as  my  intervention  is 
concerned,  both  ladies  must  consider  it  as 
settled  in  good  earnest.  You  know  how  I 
am  circumstanced  with  my  brother,  who 
must  occupy  every  spare  moment  I  have  at 
present,  and  you  cannot  fairly  refuse  to  exe- 
cute this  commission  for  me.  This  is  my  first 
condition.     Do  you  agree  to  it  ? ' 

'  Well,  you  don't  deserve  that  I  should  take 
all  this  trouble  for  you ;  but  you  shall  have  it 
your  own  way.     Anything  for  a  quiet  life.' 
'  Good ;  and  now  for  my  second  condition.' 
'  Something  equally  cool,  I  hope  ? ' 
'  Something  very  easy  of  accomplishment, 
at  all  events.     It  is  simply  that,  when  you 
have  performed  the  aforesaid  good  office  for 
me,  you  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
telling  your  sister  that  you  have  done  so,  and 
under  what  circumstances.' 

'  Mary  ?     In  what  possible  way  can  it  con- 
cern her?     Why,  in  the  name  of  Fortune, 
should  she  be  informed  of  it?' 
'  No  matter.     .     . 

Sic  volo — sicjubeo — stet  pro  ratione  voluntas  ! 

'  Why,  are  you  really  coxcomb  enough  to 
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believe  that  she  takes  an  interest  in  your 
moral  character?  Do  you  suppose  she  would 
care  if  you  thought  proper  to  establish  a 
harem?' 

'  It  is  not  a  question  of  her  interest  in  my 
morals.  It  is  I,  who  have  an  interest  in  re- 
taining her  good  opinion  of  me,  which  you 
and  Lady  Tarleton  have  done  your  best  to 
destroy.  Three  or  four  years  hence,  when,  in 
all  probability,  she  will  have  made  satisfactory 
progress  in  the  science  of  the  world,  under 
some  distinguished  female  professor  of  Al- 
mack's  College,  I  dare  say  she  will  have 
learned  to  look  with  eyes  of  complacency  on 
the  greatest  roue  in  London,  if  he  have  only 
coronet  and  rental  large  enough  to  perform 
the  office  of  charity,  and  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins.  But  in  the  meantime,  if  she  merely 
regards  me  in  the  light  of  your  intimate 
friend — and  I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  no 
other  claim  on  her  attention — she  will  not  be 
sorry  to  obtain  from  your  lips  the  corrobo- 
ration of  the  "  plain,  unvarnished  tale  "  which, 
unlike  some  people  who  have  known  me  longer 
and  ought  to  have  known  me  better,  she  at 
once  believed,  on  the  authority  of  my  unsup- 
ported assertion.' 
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Conyers  looked  rather  grave,  and  was  silent 
for  a  few  seconds.     At  length  he  said : 

'  1  repeat  that  it  appears  to  me  wholly 
superfluous  to  discuss  these  matters  with 
Mary.  But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  stand 
out  about  such  a  trifle,  if  you  have  set  your 
heart  upon  it.' 

'  Then  I  have  your  word  that  she  shall  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  termination  of  this 
aff"air?' 

'  Yes,  as  far  as  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
its  settlement.' 

'  Notwithstanding  the  sneer  implied  in  your 
cautious  reservation,  I  will  be  satisfied  with 
that.' 

'  There  is  no  sneer  implied  or  intended  on 
the  occasion.  I  am  promising  all  you  ask  or 
can,  in  common  sense,  require.  I  can  per- 
fectly well  believe  that  you  mean  the  afiuir  to 
terminate  here;  but  I  am  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  Miss  Ruggles  will  acquiesce  in  your 
intention.  You  may  think  yourself  very 
lucky  if  you  have  seen  and  heard  the  last  of 
her.' 

'  And  she  will  have  a  right  to  consider  her- 
self very  clever,  if  she  succeeds  in  cultivating 
my  further  acquaintance.' 
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Conyers  was  partly  correct  in  his  estimate 
of  probabilities,  but  by  no  means  to  the 
alarming  extent  signified  by  the  tone  of  his 
observations. 

In  accordance  with  my  mshes,  he  paid  an 
early  visit  to  Mrs.  Ruggles,  with  whom  he 
had  a  very  placid  interview,  that  good  lady 
being  apparently  well  satisfied  with  the  amount 
of  my  valedictory  largesse,  as  well  she  might, 
seeing  that  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  sufficed 
to  discharge  Mr.  Drenchley's  bill  three  times 
over.  I  may  as  well  acknowledge,  confi- 
dentially, to  the  reader,  that,  if  I  had  been 
ten  years  older,  cceteris  paribus^  I  should  have 
restricted  my  munificence  to  a  sum  certainly 
not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  amount  in 
question.  But  the  line  that  separates  the 
liberality  of  the  philanthropist  from  the  pro- 
digality of  the  scatter-brain  is  more  easily 
discernible  at  thirty  than  at  twenty. 

Conyers  also  saw  the  fair  Susan,  who  se- 
conded her  mother  in  profuse  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  me.  He  had  been  very  needlessly 
apprehensive  that  she  might  treat  him  to  a 
scene.  But  she  was  too  discreet  to  attempt 
anything  of  the  kind;  and,  according  to  his 
account,  she  was  so  far  from  exhibitino^  anv 
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such  weakness  that,  as  he  said,  she  '  made  un- 
mistakeable  eyes '  at  himself  during  the  whole 
interview.  Hugh  was  a  very  good-looking 
fellow,  and,  probably,  well  accustomed  to 
these  little  indications  of  good  will  on  the 
part  of  young  ladies  of  a  susceptible  nature. 
I  conclude  that  the  prevenance  of  her  manner 
had  a  softening  effect  on  the  judgment  he 
formed  of  Miss  Euggles's  claims,  for  he  pro- 
nounced her  to  be  '  very  pretty,  and  rather 
interesting  in  appearance.' 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  me 
than  this  report  of  his  embassy ;  and  I  really 
flattered  myself  that  I  might  consider  that 
small  chapter  in  my  life  brought  to  a  close. 
But  about  ten  days  later  I  received  by  the 
twopenny  post  an  uncouth-looking  ill-folded 
note,  sealed  apparently  with  a  thimble,  and 
addressed  in  a  very  scrawly  handwriting  to 
'  Cap  ting  Osmingby,  Gard's  Club.'  The  con- 
tents fully  bore  out  the  promise  of  the  enve- 
lope, as  the  reader  will  see.  I  give  them, 
verbatim  et  literatim : — 

'  Deer  Capting  Osmingby, — It  is  in  vane  that 
I  hev  strugled  with  my  feelinx,  and  struv  to 
ifface  your  immidge  from  my  hart.     It  wont 
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doo.  I  am  in  a  stayt  boddering  on  dixtrac- 
tion  when  I  reflex  that  I  am  niver  to  see  my 
jenrus  benefacture  agin.  My  happitight  is 
gon,  and  sleap  refewses  to  visit  my  highleads. 
Ow  I  pine  to  here  once  more  your  kind  and 
gentle  vice,  to  gays  on  your  brite  smile,  your 
knowble  and  manly  countingance.  Please,  deer 
Capting,  rite  one  line  to  say  that  I  shall  see 
you  sum  day  before  I  die,  which  it  can't  be 
long  fust,  if  I  go  on  wastin  away  as  I  av  dun 
since  you  left  me  in  sorrow  to  be  druv  home  by 
that  hard-arted  wicked  young  tigur,  who  ses 
he  knowd  a  young  woman  as  drownded  hesself 
for  your  sake  since  he  ave  bin  in  your  service, 
and  that  it  niver  so  much  as  spiled  your  brek- 
fust.  So  no  more  at  presint  from  your  great- 
ful  but  unfortnite 

'  Susan  Kuggles. 

'  0  why  did  you  iver  put  me  out ! ' 

As  a  general  rule,  I  admit  that  one  ought 
not  to  leave  a  lady's  letter  unanswered.  But 
every  general  rule  is  subject  to  particular  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  I  hope  the  reader  will  not  look 
upon  me  as  having  culpably  transgressed  the 
laws  of  chivalry,  when  I  confess  that  the  fair 
Euggles's  pathetic  appeal  failed  to  elicit  any 
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reply  from  me.  I  am  afraid  that  disconsolate 
damsel  thouglit  me  as  '  hard-arted '  as  my 
'  wicked  young  tigur ; '  but  I  certainly  felt  no 
apprehension  lest  she  should  be  induced  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  deserted  nymph — 
the  shadowy  creation  of  Master  Harry's  pro- 
lific fancy — the  tale  of  whose  suicide  he  had 
so  impressively  extemporized  for  her  edifi- 
cation. 

Miss  Ruggles  was  evidently  of  what  the 
French  term  an  impressionable  nature.  But 
I  arrived  reluctantly  at  the  conclusion  that 
she  was  not  altogether  a  discreet  young  woman, 
and  that  her  case  required  resolute  and  un- 
ceremonious treatment,  if  a  speedy  cure  was 
the  object  to  be  attained. 

And  here  I  beg  leave,  with  all  due  modesty, 
to  recommend  my  judicious  conduct  to  the 
imitation  of  such  of  the  rising  generation  as 
are  honestly  disposed  to  keep  out  of  mischief, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  rather  prone 
to  believe  in  the  dangerous  character  of  their 
own  fascinations.  They  may  rely  upon  it 
that  young  ladies — especially  young  ladies 
attached  to  the  corps- de-hallet — never  die  of  un- 
requited love  on  such  slender    grounds  and 
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short  notice,  and  that  the  species  of  sponta- 
neous ignition  to  which  their  too  susceptible 
natures  are  occasionally  liable,  is  unattended 
with  the  slightest  danger  of  combustion.  It 
is  the  phosphorescence  of  the  corrupt  fancy, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pure 
and  steady  flame  of  the  honest  and  true  heart. 
Let  it  alone,  and  it  will  die  out  of  its  own 
accord. 

If  I  preserved  this  touching  record  of  poor 
Miss  Ruggles's  weakness,  I  beg  to  assure  the 
reader  that  I  did  so  from  no  other  feeling  than 
a  keen  sense  of  its  literary  eccentricities. 
Should  he,  with  more  tenderness  of  heart 
than  myself,  be  inclined  to  indulge  in  con- 
jecture as  to  the  probable  effect  of  my  obdurate 
silence  on  that  young  lady's  sensitive  tem- 
perament, I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  reassure 
him  on  the  point,  and  at  the  same  time  illus- 
trate my  o'WTi  theory,  promulgated  above,  by 
stating  that  about  six  months  later  I  read  in 
the  matrimonial  corner  of  the  '  Times '  the 
announcement  of  a  marriage  duly  solemnized 
between  Jacob  Drenchley,  Esq.  M.R.C.S.,and 
Miss  Susan  Ruggles,  of  the  King's  Theatre. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  union  was  a  happy  one. 
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and  that  the  skill,  tact,  and  learning  of  the 
accomplished  bridegroom  permanently  re- 
stored the  health,  secured  the  morals,  and 
improved  the  orthography  of  the  lovely 
bride. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IN  WHICH   I   PROMOTE   THE   RESTITUTION  OF 
CONJUGAL   RIGHTS. 

Within  a  week  of  the  accident  which  had  brouojht 
my  brother  and  myself  so  unexpectedly  into 
contact,  and  saved  us  all  trouble  in  the  renewal 
of  our  very  early  acquaintance,  George  was 
so  nearly  convalescent,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
medical  remonstrances,  I  determined  to  hazard 
at  once  the  conmaunication  with  which  I  had 
been  intrusted  for  his  benefit. 

The  difficulty  was,  how  to  broach  so  painful 
and  awkward  a  subject  as  that  of  his  matri- 
monial troubles,  to  which  he  had  made  but 
one  slight  and  passing  allusion  in  the  course 
of  our  frequent  and  otherwise  confidential 
discussion  of  family  affairs.  But  while  I  was, 
as  the  saying  goes,  cudgelling  my  brains  to 
devise  a  peaceful  introduction  of  this  ticklish 
topic,  he  led  the  way  to  it  himself,  one  day, 
when,  on  coming  off  guard,  I  had  found  liim 
seated  in  the  Kbrary,  in  a  kind  of  brown  study 
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— witli  Burke's  '  Peerage '  lying  open  before 
him — by  saying,  abruptly : 

'  Gerald !  I  hope  you  mean  to  get  married 
soon.' 

'  Married ! '  exclaimed  I,  '  you  forget  that 
I  am  not  yet  of  age.' 

'  You  will  be  one-and-twenty  next  January,' 
said  he. 

'Yes;  and  become  answerable  in  law  for 
my  own  debts,  without  the  corresponding 
advantage  of  coming  into  a  fortune  to  meet 
them.  You  forget,  my  dear  George,  that  I 
am  a  younger  son,  and  should  not  find  it  so 
easy  a  matter  to  obtain  a  wife  that  would  suit 
at  once  my  own  views  and  the  wishes  of  my 
family.  My  father  makes  me  a  very  liberal 
bachelor's  allowance;  but  I  could  not  keep  a 
wife  upon  it.' 

'  I  am  afraid,'  said  George,  gravely,  '  that 
you  are  living  too  loose  a  life  to  relish  the 
prospect  of  marriage  with  all  its  restraints, 
and  that  therein  lies  the  ground  of  your 
objections.' 

'  Come,  now,'  said  I,  '  who  has  put  that  into 
your  head?  My  Aunt  Tarleton,  for  a  pony! 
Has  she  been  with  you  this  morning  ?  ' 

'  She  left  me  about  half  an  hour  since.' 
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'  I  could  have  sworn  it !  And  pray  what 
rubbish  has  she  been  talking  about  me? ' 

'  She  tells  me  you  are  anything  but  stead}' ; 
that  you  spend  all  your  money  on  opera-girls 
and  cattle  of  that  description,  and  are  never 
to  be  seen  in  respectable  female  society.  I 
sincerely  trust  she  exaggerates  ;  but  I  cannot 
help  fearing  that  there  is  some  foundation  for 
her  censures.' 

'  I  hope  she  added  that  I  am  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt — that  I  pass  half  the  night 
at  chicken-hazard  or  blind-hookey,  and  go  to 
bed  as  drunk  as  a  fiddler !  Take  my  advice, 
George,  and  enquire  my  character  from  some 
more  reliable  authority.  In  the  mean  time, 
yon  may  make  your  mind  quite  easy  on  my 
account.  I  have  no  anti-matrimonial  bias 
such  as  you  fancy.  So  far  from  keeping  out 
of  respectable  female  society,  I  am  afraid  I 
have  already  earned  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  greatest  ball-room  flirts  in  London. 
I  am  certainly  not  much  among  the  dowagers 
or  the  saints,  for  I  have  an  equal  aversion  to 
cards  and  canting;  but  I  leave  you  to  ask 
the  first  fine  young  lady  you  meet  what  she 
thinks  of  "  /^  beau  Gerald^''  and  whether 
Almack's  would  be  Almack's   without   him! 
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/  keep  out  of  their  society,  indeed!  Why, 
so  far  from  being  insensible  to  their  attrac- 
tions, my  only  difficulty  is,  that  I  should 
like  to  marry  them  all ! ' 

'  Well,  as  that  is  not  exactly  feasible,  I 
want  you  to  make  an  early  selection  among 
them.' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  I,  '  if  my  own  consent  were 
the  one  thing  necessary,  it  would  not  take  me 
very  long  to  choose.  But,  joking  apart, 
George,  what  can  it  matter  to  anyone  but 
myself  whether  I  marry  or  remain  single,  for 
the  next  dozen  years,  at  any  rate  ? ' 

'  It  matters  everything,  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  will  be  the  sole  representative  of  an 
ancient  line  such  as  ours.  You  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  state  of  your 
own  family  to  know  that,  if  you  remain  a 
bachelor,  not  only  the  baronetcy,  but,  in  all 
probability,  the  male  line  of  the  Osmanbys, 
will  die  with  you.' 

'  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  trust  the 
male  line  of  the  Osmanbys,  with  the  baronetcy 
and  the  Barony  of  Fitzherbert  to  boot,  wiU 
be  long  kept  up  in  your  descendants.  But,  as 
for  myself,  I  may  say  with  the  Irish  philo- 
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sopher,  "What  has  posterity  done  for  me 
that  I  should  do  so  much  for  posterity  ?  "  ' 

George's  brow  became  clouded.  '  Gerald/ 
said  he,  '  you  should  not  trifle  with  mis- 
fortunes such  as  mine.  You  ought  not  to 
require  me  to  remind  you  that  I  am  out  of 
the  betting,  when  the  future  of  our  family  is 
under  discussion.  My  hopes  and  prospects 
are  blighted.  My  only  consolation  will  be  to 
identify  myself  as  far  as  I  can  with  yours — 
to  promote  your  happiness  and  prosperity.' 

'  Dear  George,'  said  I,  '  your  prospects  are 
not  blighted.  Your  future  is  full  of  hope, 
and,  as  I  devoutly  trust,  big  with  the  promise 
of  domestic  happiness.  The  cloud  that  over- 
shadowed your  destiny  has  passed  away, 
though  you  do  not  know  it ! ' 

'  What  do  you  mean? '  enquired  he,  hastily, 
and  turning  very  pale. 

"  I  have  a  letter  to  give  you,  which  will 
bear  out  my  words.' 

'  A  letter  !  —  what  letter  ?  —  from  —  from 
Canada? — from  Montreal?' 

*  Yes  ;  a  packet  from  Montreal.  I  have 
been  watching  my  opportunity  to  make  this 
communication,  on  which  I  could  not  venture 
while  you  were  in  such  a  weak  state.' 
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'I  —  I  understand,'  gasped  he.  'Say  no 
more.  Notwithstanding  all,  I  cannot  bear  to 
hear  it, — Josephine — ^my  wife ! — she  is  dead  ! 
Oh !  my  God ! — no  one  can  tell  how  I  loved 
her ! '  And  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  sobbing  convulsively. 

'  No,  no,  no ! '  exclaimed  I,  eagerly.  '  Far 
other — far  better  news!  —  she  is  innocent !  — 
she  is  your  own  virtuous  wife  !  and  her 
innocence  is  established  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt.' 

'  It  is  impossible  ! '  exclaimed  he.  starting 
up  fiercely  ;  '  I  had  damning  proof  of  her 
guilt ! ' 

'  It  is  nevertheless  true,'  rejoined  I,  solemnly 
and  emphatically ;  '  and  I  have  here  the  clearest 
proof  of  her  innocence.' 

So  saying,  I  produced  from  my  desk  the 
sealed  letter  from  Colonel  De  Grey. 

'  Perhaps  you  do  not  recognise  that  hand- 
writing?' said  I. 

'  I  know  it  but  too  well,'  said  George ;  '  it 
is  Harry  De  Grey's.' 

'  You  know  that  he  is  dead  ? ' 

'  I  know  that  he  has  gone  to  his  last  account. 
I  trust  God  has  forgiven  him,  as  I  have  striven 
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hard  to  do.  But  what — what  can  he  have 
had  to  say  to  me  ?  ' 

AVith  a  shaking  hand  and  a  hurried  gesture, 
he  tore  off  the  envelope,  and  was  soon  ab- 
sorbed in  the  perusal  of  its  contents. 

He  had  resumed  his  seat,  trembling  with 
agitation,  while  the  perspiration  stood  in  bead- 
like drops  upon  his  forehead ;  and,  as  he  read, 
he  seemed  to  clutch  the  paper  with  convulsive 
energy.  I  watched  his  countenance  with  eager 
interest,  as  his  eyes  passed  rapidly  over  the 
j^age;  and  the  muscles  of  his  forehead  and 
mouth  worked  with  a  twitching  movement 
that  betrayed  the  intense  anxiety  of  his  mind. 
At  length  a  half-suppressed  groan  burst  from 
his  lips.  He  started  up,  striking  his  forehead 
violently  with  one  clenched  hand,  while  he 
crumpled  up  the  letter  in  the  other ;  and  the 
next  moment  he  fell  back  senseless  in  his 
arm-chair. 

I  was  much  alarmed,  and  began  to  upbraid 
my  o^vn  rashness  in  putting  his  shattered 
nervous  system  to  so  severe  a  trial ;  but  by 
the  time  I  had  summoned  Dorothy  to  my 
assistance,  and  made  the  most  of  the  salts, 
aromatic  vinegar,  and  cold  water  which  she 
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brought  into  play,  George  had  fully  recovered 
his  consciousness. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
resume  the  discussion  of  the  agitating  subject 
and  venture  on  the  examination  of  the  docu- 
ments which  I  had  undertaken  to  submit  to 
him,  I  completed  my  task  by  relating  the  par- 
ticulars of  my  interview  with  Mr.  Deschamps, 
producing  the  copies  of  Mr.  De  Grey's  state- 
ment, and  its  enclosure,  with  which  the  reader 
has  already  been  made  acquainted.  I  need 
not  here  transcribe  the  contents  of  Colonel 
De  Grey's  letter,  which  in  substance  embodied 
merely  the  same  details,  in  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  fatal  mistake,  as  were  to  be  found 
in  the  longer  narrative,  subsequently  drawn 
up  by  his  wife. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  painful 
conflict  which  seemed  to  agitate  the  soul  and 
shake  the  physical  frame  of  my  brother,  as  he 
gradually  arrived  at  the  conviction  of  the 
terrible  injustice  of  which  he  had  been  guilty 
towards  his  unfortunate  and  long-suffering 
wife.  If,  at  one  moment,  the  triumphant 
vindication  of  her  fame  filled  him  with  grati- 
tude and  exultation,  in  the  next  he  would  give 
way  to   a  burst  of  remorseful  feeling   and 
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bitter  self-reproach  that  was  ahnost  fearful  to 
witness.  ^Tiile  all  his  early  love  for  her, 
deep  and  fervent  as  it  had  evidently  been, 
seemed,  as  it  were,  rushing  back  upon  him  in 
a  torrent  of  passionate  emotion,  he  wildly 
exclaimed  that  he  had  hopelessly  forfeited  her 
regard — that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could 
have  kept  alive  in  her  heart  any  feeling  of 
tenderness  or  even  forbearance  towards  one 
who  had  done  her  such  grievous  wrong — who 
had,  as  it  now  clearly  appeared,  been  the 
blight  of  her  honour,  and  the  bane  of  her 
existence!  How  could  he  ask  her  to  trust 
him  once  more  with  her  destiny  ? — how  expect 
that  she  would  ever  consent  to  see  in  him  the 
husband  to  whom  she  had  plighted  her  faith, 
and  whose  fate  was  linked  to  hers  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  God,  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  man  ? 
She  could  never,  never  forgive  him ! 

Though  but  little  accustomed  to  scenes  of 
such  overwhelming  excitement,  I  had  an  in- 
stinctive conviction  of  the  uselessness  of  active 
remonstrance,  and  the  impertinence  of  senten- 
tious reasoning,  as  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
man  in  so  violent  a  crisis  of  feehng.  I  there- 
fore allowed  the  tempest  to  sweep  by,  and 
carefully  abstained  from  interposing  a  single 
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platitude  by  way  of  encouragement  or  officious 
sympathy,  until  the  combined  mental  and 
physical  exhaustion,  consequent  on  the  agita- 
tion of  the  hour,  had  left  him  in  a  state  of 
comparative  tranquillity. 

In  the  startling  violence  of  his  demeanour, 
under  the  influence  of  this  discovery,  I  recog- 
nised the  fierce  impetuosity  of  character  which 
had  betrayed  him  into  such  stern  obduracy 
towards  Mrs.  Osmanby ;  an  impetuosity  which 
was  the  deep  under-current  of  a  nature  habi- 
tually calm  and  self-possessed.  But  the 
paroxysm  once  over,  the  more  cheerful  im- 
pressions suitable  to  the  occasion  soon  re- 
gained the  ascendant ;  and,  under  the  impulse 
of  a  sudden  reaction,  he  began  to  indulge  in 
bright  anticipations  of  future  happiness.  I 
need  not  say  that  I  did  my  best  to  encourage 
him  in  this  more  sanguine  view  of  his  posi- 
tion, although  I  could  not  help  feeling  that 
my  unlucky  sister-in-law  must  be  indeed  a 
pattern  of  female  devotion,  if  her  love  for  her 
husband  had  stood  the  test  of  nine  or  ten 
years'  desertion,  and  the  standing  outrage  of 
his  unjust  aspersions  on  her  character.  I 
knew  that,  irrespectively  of  the  legal  obliga- 
tion, she  was,  by  the  rules  of  her  own  church, 
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under  a  moral  and  religious  necessity  of  re- 
turning to  her  husband,  if  he  thought  proper 
to  require  from  her  that  proof  of  conjugal 
submission.  But  how  far  duty  and  inclina- 
tion might  coincide  in  the  matter,  or  to  what 
extent  the  renewal  of  her  domestic  relations 
with  a  man  whom  she  had,  perhaps,  learned 
to  regard  with  aversion,  might  be,  in  her  eyes, 
a  drawback  on  the  satisfaction  she  would 
experience  in  the  vindication  of  her  honour, 
and  the  consequent  recovery  of  her  rightful 
position  in  society,  were  questions  that  seemed 
to  afford  ample  grounds  for  uncomfortable 
conjecture.  To  the  honour  and  credit  of  the 
sex  in  general,  and  the  fair  Josephine  Os- 
manby  in  particular,  be  it  known  that  my 
misgivings  were  wholly  unfounded. 

I  am  writing  my  own  biography,  and  not 
that  of  my  brother ;  so  that  I  think  it  unne- 
cessary to  report  at  any  length  the  details  of 
this  portion  of  his  history,  except  so  far  as 
they  have  immediate  reference  to  my  own 
actions  or  feelings.  I  must  not,  however, 
omit  to  state,  that  the  mode  in  which  these 
facts,  of  such  vital  importance  to  his  happi. 
ness,  were  brought  to  his  knowledge,  served 
greatly  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  brotherl}' 
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affection  between  us.  In  the  midst  of  so 
many  considerations,  that  filled  him  with  a 
deep  sense  of  thankfulness  at  this  unexpected 
turn  in  his  affairs,  he  seemed  to  dwell  with 
exultation  on  the  thought  that  it  was  through 
my  instrumentality  he  had  been  rescued  from 
the  cheerless  despondency  in  which  he  had 
been  so  long  involved. 

I  entered  into  these  feelings  with  earnest 
sympathy,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  satis- 
faction I  felt  at  finding  myself  at  length  on 
those  terms  of  intimacy  and  cordial  regard 
with  my  long-absent  brother  which  I  had  so 
ardently  desired  to  see  established  between  us. 

The  more  I  saw  of  him,  the  more  fully  I 
acquitted  myself  of  romantic  sentimentality, 
in  that  eager  anxiety  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  him,  which  I  had  for  many 
years  experienced.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
had  known  him  intuitively  or  instinctively. 
He  completely  realised  in  his  appearance  and 
manners,  in  his  principles  and  sentiments,  in 
his  heart  and  understanding,  my  ideal  of  the 
pattern  elder  brother  that  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  discover  in  him.  Through  life  I 
have  never  encountered  a  character  more 
thoroughly  formed  to  conciliate  the  respect 
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and  affection  of  tliose  who  were  brought 
within  the  range  of  its  social  influence. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  he  did  not 
allow  many  days  to  elapse  before  he  took 
active  steps  to  acquaint  Mrs.  Osmanby  with 
the  change  that  had  been  effected  in  his  feel- 
ings towards  her. 

What  he  wrote  to  her,  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  state.  There  is  a  kind  of  correspond- 
ence too  strictly  '•private  and  conjidentiaV 
for  the  eyes  of  any  third  person,  however 
deeply  interested,  as  a  friend  or  relation,  in 
the  subject  to  which  it  refers.  It  was  not,  I 
suspect,  a  very  easy  letter  to  write  ;  and  I  by 
no  means  envied  him  the  task  of  writing  it. 
But  if,  in  accordance  with  a  received  defini- 
tion, eloquence  be,  essentially  and  par  excel- 
lence^ the  art  of  persuasion,  the  epistle  in 
question  must  have  deserved  to  take  rank 
with  the  most  successful  oratorical  displays 
on  record.  It  at  once  effected  its  object,  and, 
in  due  course  of  post,  brought  back  an  answer 
which  put  to  flight  all  George's  doubts  and 
fears  as  to  the  result  of  his  submissive  and 
penitent  appeal  to  the  heart  of  his  wife,  and 
occasioned  his  immediate  departure  for 
Montreal. 

F    2 
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In  the  meantime,  he  had  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Osmanby,  where  the  joyful  news  of 
his  altered  prospects  had  of  course  preceded 
him,  as  I  had  not  failed  to  communicate  to 
my  father  and  mother,  before  George's  ar- 
rival in  England,  the  full  particulars  of  my 
interview  with  Mr.  Deschamps. 

My  military  duties  prevented  me  from  ac- 
companying him  on  this  visit  to  his  ancestral 
home  ;  but  my  joy  was  great  to  know  that  he 
was  once  more  in  his  proper  place  in  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  house  of  his  father ; 
and  when,  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  me  to  say 
that  he  had  been  received  with  the  kindest 
welcome  and  every  demonstration  of  the 
warmest  affection  by  Sir  Philip  and  my  mo- 
ther, he  made  a  contrite  allusion  to  the  return 
of  the  prodigal  son,  I  reflected  with  heartfelt 
gratitude  that  if,  as  I  well  knew,  he  bore  very 
little  resemblance  in  his  character  and  career 
to  the  hero  of  the  glorious  and  touching 
parable,  my  own  feelings  presented  the 
strongest  contrast  imaginable  to  those  of  the 
brother  who  figures  so  unamiably  in  that 
divine  and  impressive  picture  of  Penitence, 
Pardon,  and  Love. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

IN     WHICH     I     EXHIBIT     SO^ME     SKILL     AS     A 
TACTICIAN. 

I  WAS  not  destined,  during  that  year,  to  see 
much  of  Mary  Conyers,  after  the  memorable 
day  of  our  meeting  at  Eichmond.  Three 
times  only,  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  did  I 
prevail  on  Hugh  to  take  me  uj)  to  Hampton 
Court  in  his  wherry,  and  claim  the  hospitality 
of  his  stately  grandmother  for  my  benefit,  to 
the  extent  of  a  rather  frugal  luncheon.  The 
menu  was  scanty  ;  but,  as  Luttrell  has  so  well 
said  : 

What  is  the  fare  on  the  table 
Compared  to  the/az>  that  surround  it? 

She  was  there — bright,  frank,  natural  as  ever 
— always  undisguisedly  pleased  to  see  me, 
and — I  could  read  it  in  her  looks — resolutely 
incredulous  of  all  gossiping  reports  to  my 
discredit.  Lady  Greystoke  was  ceremoniously 
polite,  and  scrupulously  attentive  to  me  as  her 
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guest,  although,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  she 
took  the  earliest  opportunity,  after  my  second 
appearance  at  Hampton  Court,  of  inflicting  a 
lecture,  or,  as  he  called  it,  a  wigging  on  her 
grandson,  for  his  imprudence  in  bringing  his 
bachelor  friends,  particularly  '  that  sort  of 
person,'  into  the  society  of  '  that  poor  child,' 
who  ought  to  be  attending  to  her  studies, 
instead  of  learning  to  talk  flippant  nonsense 
with  officers  of  the  Guards. 

Alas  !  that  same  autumn  witnessed  Mary's 
departure  with  her  grandmamma  for  Germany, 
where  the  Dowager  determined  to  pass  the 
winter  and  ensuing  spring,  taking  up  her 
abode  at  Bonn,  or  some  other  dingy  and 
dreary  hicoque  on  the  Rhine,  for  the  proper 
developement  of  the  High  Dutch  element  in 
Mary's  education. 

It  happened,  however,  by  a  most  extraor- 
dinary coiiicidence,  that  on  the  very  morning 
— a  Sunday  morning — on  which  they  started 
from  the  Tower  Stairs  for  Antwerp,  I  had 
arranged  to  run  down  to  Gravesend  on  some 
very  particular  business^  and  had  selected  the 
Antwerp  boat  as  my  best  mode  of  conveyance 
to  that  romantic  locality.  Great,  therefore,  was 
the  surprise  of  the  lovely  Mary — still  greater, 
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I  believe,  the  disgust  of  grandmamma,  when 
tliey  made  their  appearance,  carefully  escorted 
by  Hugh,  on  the  main  deck  of  the  steamer  — 
to  find  me  '  master  of  the  situation/ 

And,  lo  !  the  Mussulman  was  there  before  her. 

If  my  astonishment  was  not  quite  equal  to 
theirs,  its  expression  was  more  vociferous,  and 
my  satisfaction  far  less  open  to  doubt. 

My  friend  Conyers,  who,  I  grieve  to  say, 
gave  some  indications  of  siding  with  the 
enemy,  did  not  look  the  most  credulous  of  the 
party,  when  he  heard  of  my  Gravesend  expe- 
dition. He  had,  with  superfluous  discretion, 
when  questioned  by  me  on  the  subject,  ex- 
pressed or  affected  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact 
time  and  mode  of  his  sister's  intended  depar- 
ture for  the  Continent.  I  had,  however,  a  day 
or  two  before,  driven  down  to  the  packet 
office,  and  assured  myself,  by  an  inspection  of 
the  '  way  bill,'  that  a  certain  number  of  berths 
on  board  the  boat  in  question,  announced  to 
start  on  the  Sunday,  had  been  taken  in  the 
name  of  Lady  Grey  stoke.  I  had  thus  contrived 
to  steal  a  march  upon  Hugh. 

'  Gerald,'  said  he  to  me,  as  soon  as  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  addressing  me  out  of  earshot 
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of  the  ladies,  ^  may  I  take  tlie  liberty  of  in- 
quiring the  nature  of  the  particular  business 
you  have  to  transact  on  your  arrival  at 
Gravesend  ?' 

'  Oh,  certainly,'  said  I ;  '  my  business  is  to 
get  back  to  London  by  the  first  coach  that 
starts.  If  you  like  to  join  me  in  a  post-chaise, 
I  am  good  for  my  share  of  the  travelling 
expenses.' 

'  Then  I  conclude  Miss  Euggies  is  not  on 
board,'  observed  he. 

'  As  you  have  taken  that  interesting  young 
woman  off  my  hands,'  rejoined  I,  '  you  are 
better  able  to  speak  decisively  on  that  point 
than  I  am.' 

'You  are  an  undeniable  humbug ! '  exclaimed 
Conyers,  with  a  laugh. 

'  And  you,'  I  retorted,  '  are  a  sly  fox,  or,  if 
you  like  it  better,  a  skillful  tactician.  But 
— a  f rip  on  fripon  et  demi! — and  I  have  fairly 
turned  your  flank  on  the  present  occasion.' 

The  reader  will  hardly  require  to  be  told 
that,  having  taken  so  much  trouble  to  secure 
the  privilege  of  accompanying  the  party  down 
the  river,  I  made  the  most  of  my  opportunities, 
by  a  very  close  attendance  on  Mary  Conyers 
during  this  fresh-water  voyage. 
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The  frank  and  artless  cordiality  of  her 
manner  was  quite  sufficient  to  justify  me  in 
the  adoption  of  this  course,  visibly  annoying 
as  it  was  to  her  Argus-like  companion,  who 
seemed  to  combine  the  stern  severity  of  the 
duenna  with  the  tender  solicitude  of  the 
grandmother.  That  awful  personage  cer- 
tainly made  up  for  the  slight  deficiency  in 
her  powers  of  hearing  by  an  untiring  and 
minacious  vigilance  of  eye,  brought  to  bear 
upon  Mary  and  myself,  during  the  whole 
morning,  with  a  resolute  perseverance  that 
might  well  have  disconcerted  one  less  in 
earnest  than  I  was. 

For,  romantic  and  foolish  as  it  may  seem, 
I  teas  in  earnest.  It  was  no  mere  boyish 
fancy,  attracted  by  a  pretty  face  and  a  lively 
manner — it  was  a  genuine  and  honest  feeling, 
deep  and  sincere  in  its  undoubting  reliance  on 
the  worthiness  of  its  object,  and  very  fit  to  be 
expanded  into  the  devoted  affection  of  a  life. 

If  the  reader  should  deem  this  result  some- 
what rapid,  under  the  circumstances,  I  cannot 
effectually  gainsay  his  opinion.  I  merely 
state  the  fact,  I  have  no  theory  about  love  at 
fij"st  sight, — nor  am  I  prepared  to  dispute  the 
accuracy,  as  a  general   proposition,  of  Mrs. 
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Malaprop's  dictum,  that  it  is  '  safest  to  begin 
with  a  little  aversion.'  Every  case  must 
stand  on  its  own  merits.  In  my  case,  I  think 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  that  mutual  sympathy 
— secret  and  mysterious,  but  not  the  less  real 
— which  often,  and  sometimes  simultaneously, 
aiFects  two  people  with  a  sort  of  intuitive 
knowledge  of  each  other's  heart,  disposition, 
and  principles.  In  a  minor  degree,  this  moral 
phenomenon  is  occasionally  exhibited  in  the 
calm  regions  of  mere  friendly  regard; — and 
the  romantic  damsel  who,  in  the  immortal 
drama  of  the  '  Eovers,'  appeals  to  her  sister 
heroine,  in  the  often-quoted  words,  '  A  sudden 
thought  strikes  me,  let  us  swear  eternal  friend- 
ship!' is  hardly  so  violent  a  caricature  of 
sentimental  nature  as  the  witty  author  in- 
tended to  make  her. 

Cases  of  this  description,  in  love,  are  pro- 
bably exceptional;  but  they  are  generally 
serious.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  people 
never  get  over  them,  just  as  they  recover 
from  typhus,  Asiatic  cholera,  and  delirium 
tremens^  to  be  carried  off,  at  last,  by  some- 
thing very  different.  But,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  the  attack  is  a  settler^  and  disposes  of 
you  for  life. 
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All  this,  however,  is  not  very  consistent 
with  my  disclaimer  of  theorising.  But  let 
that  pass.  Neither  Mary  nor  I  theorised 
much  on  the  matter  at  the  time,  but  we  went 
some  way  towards  supplying  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  theory.  Our  talk  was 
not  violently  sentimental,  nor  alarmingly 
tender.  Had  our  conversation  been  reported 
with  the  startling  accuracy  of  the  short-hand- 
writer's  notes  of  a  legal  judgment,  I  might 
have  seen,  as  many  a  learned  judge  has  pro- 
bably seen  to  his  dismay,  that  '  slipslop '  was 
the  pervading  character  of  my  oratory;  but 
no  one  could  have  said  that  I  had,  in  words, 
either  committed  myself,  or  sought  to  elicit 
from  her  any  indication  of  regard  that,  as  her 
brother's  intimate  and  attached  friend,  I 
might  not  reasonably  hope  to  obtain  from  one 
so  warm-hearted  and  unworldly.  And  yet  I 
firmly  believe  that  when  I  pressed  her  hand, 
and  spoke  a  few  hurried  words  of  adieu,  while 
about  to  go  down  the  side  on  our  arrival  at 
Gravesend,  she  required  no  language  of  mine 
to  enlighten  her  as  to  what  was  passing  in  my 
heart;  and,  if  I  rightly  interpreted  the  look 
of  those  soft,  earnest,  and  truthful  eyes  that 
met  my  parting  glance,  as  our  wherry  cast  off 
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from  the  steamer,  and  the  distance  rapidly 
widened  between  us,  I  had  as  little  occasion 
for  conjecture  as  to  the  state  of  her  feelings 
towards  my  unworthy  self. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Conyers,  who  was  my 
companion  in  the  boat,  tried  hard  to  set  down 
the  slight  agitation  of  the  moment,  which  had 
certainly  not  escaped  his  notice,  to  the  account 
of  sisterly  affection.  To  judge  from  the 
contraction  of  his  brow,  and  the  thoughtful 
silence  he  maintained  until  we  reached  the 
shore,  the  attempt  was  not  very  successful. 
But  he  soon  regained  his  accustomed  cheer- 
fulness of  demeanour,  and,  whatever  might  be 
his  private  impressions  on  the  subject,  he 
refrained  from  discussing  them,  and,  for  the 
time,  at  least,  kept  them  discreetly  to  himself. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

IN  WHICH   I   CUT   INTO   THE    GA^IE    OF   POLITICS. 

More  than  eighteen  months  elapsed  before  I 
again  saw  Mary  Conyers,  —  a  short  period  in 
the  retrospect  of  life,  as  we  retrace  the  events 
of  three  decades  which  have  since  disap- 
peared on  the  receding  waves  of  Time,  but 
an  interval  of  absence  long  enough  to  test 
the  strength  of  youthful  and  unspoken  aiFec- 
tion  in  the  case  of  a  man  about  town,  and  a 
subaltern  in  the  Guards. 

I  shall  pass  rapidly  over  this  interval, 
which  was  not  very  eventful,  as  far  as  I  was 
personally  concerned,  although  the  space 
includes  a  very  important  crisis  in  the  poli- 
tical history  of  Europe,  which  had,  as  it 
turned  out,  no  inconsiderable  influence  on 
my  fortunes,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

The  year  1830,  which  witnessed  the  acces- 
sion of  Kino-  TVilliam  the  Fourth  in  Eno-land, 
the  overthrow  of  the  restored  monarchy  in 
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France,  and  the  alarming  spread  of  revolu- 
tionary ideas  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
consequent  on  that  event,  exhibits,  in  my 
individual  case,  nothing  more  worthy  of  being 
recorded  than  my  coming  of  age,  and  my 
regimental  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant and  captain.  It  left  me  very  much, 
in  other  respects,  in  statu  quo^  although  the 
re- appearance  on  the  scene  of  an  unmistake- 
able  elder  brother,  with  a  still  handsome  wife 
and  the  prospect  of  a  family,  may  have 
slightly  affected  the  general  impression  of  my 
social  claims  among  the  ultra-worldly  portion 
of  the  world. 

This,  however,  was  a  view  of  the  case 
which  seldom  crossed  my  mind,  and,  when  it 
did,  gave  me  very  little  concern.  I  was  in 
nowise  solicitous  about  my  marketable  value 
as  a  marrying  man;  and  I  was,  or  fancied 
myself,  conscious  of  a  certain  amount  of  per- 
sonal popularity  among  the  right  '  set '  quite 
sufficient  to  secure  me  as  large  a  share  of  the 
attentions  of  society  as  was  altogether  bene- 
ficial to  my  head  or  my  heart,  my  purse  or 
my  principles,  to  say  nothing  of  my  digestion. 

Besides,  my  position,  even  when  \dewed 
with  all  the  rigour  of  the  severest  ball-room- 
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chaperon  philosophy,  was  by  no  means  that 
of  an  unmitigated  detrimental.  If  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  I  was  a  younger  son,  I 
was,  it  might  be  urged,  a  younger  son  under 
'  extenuating  circumstances ; '  for  I  was  my 
mother's  only  child,  and  her  traditional  pre- 
tensions as  a  heiress  were  neither  forgotten 
nor  undervalued  by  the  financial  credulity 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  London  bride- 
market. 

Of  this  fact,  a  curious  illustration  came 
accidentally  to  my  ears,  through  the  medium 
of  an  observant  and,  I  fear,  rather  prying 
bachelor  friend,  who  reported  to  me  one  day 
the  following  fragments  of  a  conversation 
overheard  by  him,  the  previous  night,  in  the 
Crush-room,  after  the  opera.  The  principal 
speakers  were  a  small  Irish  Peeress,  nouvelle- 
merit  debarquee,  earnestly  bent  on  being  very 
fine,  and  an  English  Duchess,  far  too  great  a 
lady  to  give  herself  so  much  trouble. 

'  Duchess  ! '  quoth  Lady  Kil no  matter 

what — 'who  is  that  young  man  talking  to 
Princess  Lieven?' 

The  Duchess  raised  her  glass  to  her  eye. 
'Oh,  that  is  young — I  forget  his  name — of 
the  Guards.' 
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'  Osmanby,  mamma ! '  prompted  a  youthful 
daughter  by  her  Grace's  side. 

'  Precisely.  Captain  Osmanby ;  that  is  his 
name.' 

'  I  was  anxious  to  know,'  continued  the 
Hibernian  neophyte,  '  because  some  one  —  I 
forget  who — brought  him  to  my  ball  the  other 
night.' 

'  Ah,  indeed !  Of  course,  that  sort  of  man 
goes  everywhere.  By-the-by,  I  was  sorry  I 
could  not  look  in  upon  you.  But  Jane  had 
dragged  me  to  Almack's  the  night  before;  and 
these  late  hours  kill  me.  I  hear  it  was  very 
nice.' 

*  We  missed  your  Grace  and  Lady  Jane 
very  much.  But  it  was  very  fully  attended.' 
(Poor  lady !  She  little  thought  that  the  inter- 
esting object  of  her  enquiries  and  victim  of 
her  sweltering  hospitality  had  nicknamed  her 
fete,  '  the  Irish  stew  /') 

'  Yes,  that  is  the  worst  of  it,'  observed  lier 
Grace ;  '  when  one  undertakes  that  sort  of 
thing,  one  is  obliged  to  ask  so  many  people ; 
and  they  will  all  come.' 

'  But    this    Captain    Osmanby,'    continued 

Lady  Kil ,  returning  to  the  charge,  '  is  he 

a  person  to  be  noticed  beyond  a  bow?     Is  he 
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the   sort  of  man  one's    daughter  should   be 
encouraged  to  dance  ^4th?' 

'  Really,'  said  the  Duchess,  laughing,  ^  you 
must  a];)ply  to  Jane.  She  is  far  better  quali- 
fied to  speak  to  his  character  in  a  ball-room 
than  I  am.' 

'He  waltzes  beautifully,'  said  Lady  Jane; 
'  and  he  is  very  lively  and  agreeable.  We  are 
immense  friends.' 

'  /?2deed  !  Upon  such  authority  I  think 
we  may  venture  to  patronise  him.' 

'  I  suspect,'  said  Lady  Jane,  quietly,  '  you 
may  not  find  him  quite  the  sort  of  person  who 
submits  to  be  patronised.  But  you  certainly 
will  not  compromise  yourself  by  acknowledg- 
ing his  acquaintance;  and  Miss  De  Gobeyns 
may  safely  venture  to  ciance  with  him  when- 
ever she  meets  him,  and  he  happens  to  ask 
her.  He  is  rather  lazy  about  dancing ;  and 
he  belongs  to  a  set  who  say  of  themselves, 
"  quHls  ne  se  irrodiguent  jpasT  ' 

'  Upon  my  word !  Quite  a  fine  gentleman, 
I  suppose.  Then  I  take  it  for  granted  he  is 
a  person  of  some  position.' 

'  His  position,'  said  Lady  Jane,  '  is  that  of 
an  officer  in  the  Guards,  and  the  younger  son 
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of  a  baronet  of  a  good  old    county  family. 
Neither  more  nor  less.' 

'A  baronet's  younger  son!'  exclaimed  the 
Munster  peeress,  with  ineffable  disdain. 

'  Younger  son ;  tant  quHl  vous  plana^^  said 
the  Duchess.  '  But  I  am  told  he  is  heir  to 
five  or  six  thousand  a  year  through  his 
mother,  who  was  a  great  Catholic  heiress ; 
and  who  has,  they  say,  a  claim  to  some  old 
dormant  peerage,  which  is  likely  to  be  revived 
in  her  favour,  and  will  of  course  come  to  him 
as  her  only  child.' 

'  That  alters  the  case,'  said  Lady  Kil — . 

'  I  don't  see  that  it  makes  much  difference 
— to  us^  at  least,'  said  the  Duchess. 

'Not  to  me,  certainly,'  said  Lady  Jane, 
'  for  I  had  forgotten  that  part  of  the  story,  if 
I  had  ever  heard  it.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  I  happen  to 
remember  it,'  said  her  Grace,  '  for  nothing 
can  well  concern  me  less — as  we  are  not  think- 
ing of  marrying  him — are  we,  Jane?  But  it 
may  be  an  avis  au  lecteur  to  your  Ladyship, 
who,  with  so  many  daughters  to  introduce, 
are  naturally  interested  in  our  London  sta- 
tistics. There  is  my  carriage,  at  last.  Good 
night.' 
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'  What  a  dreadful  woman  that  is,'  continued 
the  Duchess,  as  she  took  the  proffered  arm  of 
my  '  reporting  '  friend  on  her  way  to  the  car- 
riage; while  I,  all  unconscious,  came  up  just 
in  time  to  take  charge  of  Lady  Jane.  '  What 
a  dreadful  woman  that  is,  and  how  she  does 
fasten  herself  upon  one ! ' 

The  Duchess  was  quite  right.  Lady  Jane 
was  not  thinking  of  marrying  me,  nor  did  I 
dream  of  marrying  her.  But  we  were,  as  she 
said,  *  immense  friends  '  —  and  as  we  never 
have  been  more  to  each  other  than  friends, 
our  friendship  has  survived  through  many  a 
change  of  time  and  circumstance.  There 
were  several  good  reasons  why  I  did  not  think 
of  marrying  her,  the  chief  of  which  was  that 
I  knew  my  own  heart — and  suspected  hers  to 
be  disposed  of  elsewhere. 

In  the  year  1831  I  was  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly drawn  into  the  vortex  of  political 
life.  By  a  combination  of  circumstances  quite 
unlooked  for  by  me,  and  in  their  results  not 
very  auspicious  to  my  worldly  interests,  it  came 
to  pass  that  in  the  two  last  unreformed  par- 
liaments I  shared  with  my  father  the  honour  of 
representing  the  family  borough,  which,  while 
suppressing  its  real  name  from  motives  of 
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discretion,  I  have  already  designated  and  shall 
continue  to  designate,  as  Plumper stown. 

It  was  a  very  snug  and  dependent  con- 
stituency. Sir  Philip,  like  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  ownership  of  Osmanby  Manor, 
had,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  both  seats  in 
his  pocket ;  and  his  invariable  practice,  at  each 
general  election,  from  the  time  when  he  came 
into  possession  of  this  valuable  influence,  had 
been  to  return  himself  and  the  family  solicitor 
Mr.  Grymes,  a  highly  respectable  old  gentle- 
man in  stockinet  pantaloons,  hessian  boots  and 
a  pigtail — whose  political  principles  were,  as  a 
matter  of  professional  duty,  identical  with 
those  of  his  patron,  and  who  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  vacate  his  seat  in  favour  of  any 
member  of  the  family  whom  my  father  might, 
at  any  time,  be  desirous  of  introducing  into 
public  life. 

On  the  accession  of  William  lY.,  which 
necessarily  occasioned  the  summoning  of  a 
new  parliament,  my  father  found  himself,  for 
the  first  time,  provided  with  a  family  candi- 
date well  qualified  to  act  as  his  colleague. 
My  brother,  now  on  the  half-pay  list,  and 
permanently  resident  in  England,  readily 
acquiesced  in  Sir  Philip's  wish  that  he  would 
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enter  parliament,  and  devote  himself  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  energy,  to  political  life, 
for  which  he  was  not  ill-qualified  by  natural 
talent  and  mental  cultivation. 

George  fully  shared — or  rather  more  than 
shared,  the  hereditary  liberalism  of  the  family 
— if  the  whiggery  of  not  more  than  forty 
years'  date,  transmitted  from  my  grandfather, 
could  be  properly  so  described.  His  \T.ews, 
indeed,  were  a  good  deal  in  advance  of  those 
of  Sir  Philip,  whose  vote  in  favour  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  annual  motion  on  the  subject 
of  parliamentary  reform  was  rather  an  act  of 
graceful  subordination  to  the  leaders  of  the 
party,  with  whom  rested  the  responsibility  of 
selecting  the  battle-field  of  opposition  tactics, 
than  a  practical  adoption  of  the  political 
theories  involved  in  the  terms  of  the  motion. 

As  far  as  regards  the  general  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  my  father  was  a 
liberal  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word :  but  like 
many  other  conscientious  members  of  the  old 
Whig  party,  he  was  no  great  admirer  of  the 
'Sovereign  People,'  and  was  little  desirous 
of  placing  the  institutions  of  the  country  on 
a  broader  democratic  basis.  He  was  not  a 
very   frequent   speaker  in    parliament;    but 
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whenever  he  took  part  in  the  discussions  of 
the  House,  he  invariably  spoke  to  the  purpose, 
and  was  listened  to  with  attention  and  respect ; 
his  high  personal  character  and  great  social 
popularity  enhancing  the  effect  of  arguments 
marked  by  practical  good  sense,  and  set  off 
by  a  graceful  and  impressive  delivery. 

With  his  party  in  general,  he  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  a  trusty  and  valuable  adherent ; 
but  he  was  held  in  especial  esteem  by  the  less 
violent  partizans  on  the  opposition  side  of  the 
House;  and  when  the  secession  of  the  high 
Tory  leaders,  consequent  on,  or  at  least  con- 
temporaneous with,  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Canning  as  Premier  in  the  year  1826,  led  to 
a  coalition  between  that  minister  and  a 
section  of  the  Whigs,  Sir  Philip's  name 
might  have  been  included  in  the  official  ar- 
rangements connected  with  that  slightly  apos- 
tatic  movement  of  his  friends,  had  he,  like 
some  far  more  demonstrative  liberals  among 
them,  been  content  to  identify  himself  with 
the  policy  of  an  administration  prepared  to 
throw  overboard  the  claims  of  Parliamentary 
Eeform  and  Catholic  Emancipation. 

A  Keformer  de  cir Constance^  he  would  doubt- 
less have  acquiesced  without  difficulty  in  the 
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shelving  of  the  first-rQentioned  question.  But 
the  removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities  was, 
in  his  \iew,  the  one  thing  needful  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  a  Liberal  ministry.  It  was  the 
touchstone  of  his  political  faith :  and,  as  such, 
the  subject  admitted  of  no  compromise. 

The  fact  that  my  father  declined  office  at 
the  period  in  question  may  seem  to  have  little 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  narrative;  but 
I  cite  it  in  justice  to  his  memory,  by  reason  of 
the  grounds  of  his  refusal,  which  will,  I  hope, 
suffice  to  show  that  if  he  was  not  through  life 
a  consistent  ^Tiig,  he  was  at  least  at  an  im- 
portant crisis  of  his  parliamentary  career,  a 
conscientious  and  disinterested  politician. 

My  brother  George,  however,  was  a  reformer 
of  undoubted  sincerity;  and  when,  in  the 
winter  of  1830  the  accession  of  Earl  Grey  to 
power  sounded  the  knell  of  the  existing  system 
of  '  virtual  representation,'  no  one  among  the 
supporters  of  the  new  ministry  received  the 
announcement  from  the  Treasury  bench  of  a 
sweeping  measure  of  parliamentary  reform 
with  more  genuine  exultation,  than  the 
junior  member  for  the  close  family  borough 
of  Plumpers  town. 

Sir  Philip,  as  might  be  expected,  contem- 
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plated  the  probable  result  of  the  ministerial 
plans  with  more  qualified  feelings  of  satis- 
faction, and  reserved  his  enthusiasm  until  the 
details  of  the  intended  measure  were  before 
the  House.  He  knew  that  in  the  prevalent 
condition  of  the  public  mind,  acted  upon  as  it 
was  by  the  contagious  influence  of  the  revo- 
lutionary principle  in  rampant  development 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  reform  of  some 
sort  was  inevitable ;  and  he  was,  no  less  than 
the  majority  of  his  party,  individually  pledged 
to  the  theory  of  this  great  constitutional  ex- 
periment. He  was,  therefore,  well  prepared 
to  acquiesce  in  the  disfranchisement  of  Gatton, 
Old  Sarum,  and  a  score  of  other  scarcely  less 
flagrant  examples  of  the  direct  nomination 
system,  and  applaud  the  transfer  of  their 
electoral  rights  to  the  hitherto  unrepresented 
strongholds  of  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing interests.  Nay  more,  he  was  calmly 
resigned  to  the  prospect  of  a  considerable 
extension  of  the  franchise  in  his  own  heredi- 
tary borough  of  Plumperstown ;  and  it  was  a 
point  on  which  he  could  aflbrd  to  be  mag- 
nanimous. Household  suffrage  itself,  in  all 
its  engaging  simplicity,  free  from  the  intri- 
cacies of  parochial  or  fiscal  rating,  had  no 
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terrors  for  liim  in  that  snug  tidy  and  primi- 
tive little  town,  where  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  occupiers  held,  as  yearly  tenants,  under 
himself  as  owner  of  the  Osmanby  Manor 
estate,  and  the  entire  population  looked  up  to 
him,  personally,  with  a  feeling  of  respectful 
affection  as  the  liberal  benefactor  of  the  bo- 
rough and  the  watchful  guardian  of  their 
local  interests. 

The  constituency  of  Plumpersto^vn,  as  it 
stood,  was  composed  entirely  of  the  freemen 
of  the  borough,  a  class  which,  through  the 
aj)plication  of  some  eccentric  but  venerable 
principle  of  selection — less  practically  exclu- 
sive, I  presume,  at  the  period  of  its  adoption 
than  it  had  proved  during  the  last  two  inter- 
vening centuries — found  itself,  at  the  date  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  reduced  to  the  number  of 
thirty.  By  virtue  of  some  unauthorised  freak 
of  Royal  prerogative,  or  perpetuation  of  an- 
cient feudal  rights,  the  municipal  action 
and  privileges  of  this  phantom  corporation 
were  subject  in  so  many  ways  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Osmanby 
for  the  time  being,  as  hereditary  seneschal  of 
the  borough,  that  practical  sympathy  with  his 
political  opinions  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
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matter  of  urgent  expediency.  Accordingly, 
a  contest  for  the  representation  of  Plumpers- 
town  was  a  thing  unrecked  of  even  in  the 
traditionary  lore  of  the  '  oldest  inhabitant.' 

That  any  substantial  and  general  measure 
of  parliamentary  reform  should  be  so  framed 
as  to  leave  the  existing  constituency  of  Plum- 
perstown  in  statu  quo  was  clearly  out  of  the 
question;  nor  could  anyone  acquainted  with 
the  local  limits  of  the  borough  and  the  nume- 
rical figure  of  its  population  reasonably  spe- 
culate on  the  chance  of  its  retaining  both 
seats  under  the  provisions  of  the  coming 
BiU. 

My  father's  patriotism  or  esprit  de  corps  as 
a  Whig  might,  I  dare  say,  have  induced  him 
to  acquiesce  with  a  good  grace,  if  not  without 
a  pang,  in  the  suppression  of  one-half  of  the 
electoral  rights  of  his  beloved  borough;  but 
he  certainly  was  not  prepared  to  find  it  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  those  which  were  con- 
demned by  the  ministerial  sentence  to  total 
extinction. 

Such,  however,  was  the  fate  in  store  for  it. 
Great  was  Sir  Philip's  astonishment — greater 
still  his  indignation — when,  on  listening  to 
the  details  of  the  Bill,  as  explained  to  the 
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House  by  tlie  noble  mover,  he  heard  the  name 
of  Plumperstown  among  the  reprobate  con- 
stituencies comprised  in  Schedule  A. 

Let  not  the  reader  be  too  hard  on  my 
father's  memory  when  he  learns  that  this  an- 
nouncement had  the  effect  of  opening  Sir 
Philip's  eyes  to  the  revolutionary  nature  of 
the  Bill.  Tested  as  it  has  been  by  the  expe- 
rience of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
we  know  that  the  measure  was  a  safe,  and 
believe  it  to  have  been  a  wise  one.  The 
change  was  certainly  a  political,  probably  a 
national,  perhaps  even  a  dynastic  necessity. 
But  it  was  a  sweeping  measure,  and  without 
being,  in  form,  a  revolution,  it  was  not  very 
unlike  one  in  some  of  its  practical  results. 
In  its  breadth  and  its  boldness  it  took  the 
country  by  surprise,  silencing  the  sneers  and 
more  than  obviating  the  cavils  of  the  ultra- 
Radical  party,  whose  breath,  so  to  speak,  was 
suddenly  taken  away  by  the  unexpected 
largeness  of  its  concessions  to  popular  and 
democratic  clamour. 

A  man  who,  up  to  that  period,  had  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  disposing  of  two  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons  might  well  be  excused  for 
feeling  a  little  annoyance  at  the  prospect  of 
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losing  so  valuable  a  privilege,  without  receiv- 
ing anything  by  way  of  compensation.  Many 
very  worthy  people,  situated  like  my  father, 
and  equally  friendly,  in  the  abstract,  to  the 
principle  of  moderate  reform,  found  the  same 
difficulty  in  perceiving  the  great  benefit  that 
was  to  result  to  the  body  politic  from  the  un- 
ceremonious destruction  of  what  they  had 
come  to  consider  as  their  vested  rights.  Of 
these,  such  as  were  talked  over  by  the  per- 
suasive arguments  of  the  Treasury  bench,  or 
the  private,  but  not  less  persuasive  eloquence 
of  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  probably 
obtained  some  substantial  equivalent  for  the 
advantages  they  were  called  on  to  resign.  It 
was  certainly  Sir  Philip's  firm  conviction,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  he  had  very  plausible  grounds 
for  the  belief,  that  had  he  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced in  the  disfranchisement  of  his  bo- 
rough, and  assisted  the  passing  of  the  Bill  by 
his  o^\Ti  advocacy  and  the  more  efi*ective  votes 
of  himself  and  his  colleague,  he  might  have 
figured  in  the  list  of  Peers  created  ostensibly 
to  commemorate  the  august  event  of  the 
coronation  of  King  William  lY.,  but  with, 
at  least,  a  side  view  to  the  increase  of  friendly 
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votes  on  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  in  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament. 

But  whatever  might  be  my  father's  obliquity 
of  political  vision,  his  convictions — and  they 
were  honest  convictions — were  not  to  be  made 
matter  of  barter.  He  had  no  great  ambition 
for  the  honours  of  the  peerage,  unless  they 
could  be  attained  in  what  he  considered  the 
natural  order  of  things,  viz.,  by  the  termina- 
tion in  his  favour  of  the  abeyance  affecting 
the  barony  of  Fitzherbert.  This  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  a  temptation  hard  to  resist. 
I  will  not  exactly  say  that  it  is  fortunate  for 
his  reputation  as  a  disinterested  patriot — that 
the  Government  did  not  attempt  to  lure  him 
with  this  bait.  All  I  say  is,  that,  had  I  been 
the  ministerial  recruiting-sergeant,  I  thinh  I 
should  (to  use  a  graceful  form  of  speech  un- 
known in  those  comparatively  slaiigle^s  days) 
have  '  tried  it  on.' 

I  suspect,  however,  that  the  idea  never 
occurred  to  the  ministerial  mind ;  and  Sir 
Philip  was  not  the  man  to  suggest  it  under 
the  circumstances.  The  noble  head  of  the 
administration  was  probably  ignorant  of  my 
father's  claim  as  co-heir — perhaps  of  the  very 
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existence  of  tlie  barony  in  question ;  the 
former  possessors  of  which  had  not,  I  am 
bound  in  candour  to  admit,  done  much  to 
render  its  name  conspicuous  in  history.  On 
both  these  points,  Debrett,  in  his  baronetage, 
was  zndiscreetly  silent.  But  one  might  really 
have  expected  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
— himself  an  Irishman — to  look  into  Burke, 
when  there  was  a  chance  that  the  antecedents 
of  a  shaky  political  supporter  might  be  use- 
fully ascertained  by  reference  to  that  conve- 
nient and  comprehensive  manual  of  heraldic 
and  genealogical  lore  ;  and  in  Burke  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  found  all  material  particu- 
lars on  the  subject  in  question.  Well,  it  is  a 
long  time  ago.  All  science — even  the  science 
of  parliamentary  whipping-in — has  made  con- 
siderable progress  since  those  days.  If  the 
occasion  had  arisen  during  the  official  career 
of  our  excellent  friend  Sir  William  Hayter, 
the  Government,  I  suspect,  would  at  least 
have  had  notice  of  the  facts. 

Dis  aliter  visum.  My  father,  disdaining  the 
chance  of  a  new  coronet,  and  untempted  by 
any  offer  of  the  old  one,  was  not  so  much 
under  the  bias  of  party  feeling  as  to  submit 
quietly  to  an  act  involving  at  once  injury  to 
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himself  and  political  danger  to  his  country. 
In  a  speech,  tolerably  moderate  in  tone,  but 
rather  more  declamatory  than  syllogistic,  he 
denounced  the  rashness  of  the  ministerial 
measure ;  and,  with  an  emphatic  expression 
of  the  grief  with  which  he  contemplated  his 
inevitable  estrangement  from  the  friends  with 
whom  he  had  acted  during  the  whole  of  his 
previous  parliamentary  career,  he  announced 
his  intention  of  opposing  the  Bill  in  all  its 
stages.  From  that  day  he  took  his  seat  on 
the  benches  of  the  opposition. 

His  son  and  colleague,  however,  was  far 
from  sharing  his  apprehensions  of  peril  to  the 
state,  from  the  destruction  of  what  might  be 
called  the  parliamentary  inheritance  of  the 
family.  Not  insensible  to  the  personal  advan- 
tages attached  to  the  character  of  patron  of 
the  borough,  George  could,  nevertheless,  dis- 
cern no  grounds  of  public  expediency  on 
which  it  could  claim  exemption  from  the  fate 
of  its  fellows. 

But  he  was  my  father's  nominee ;  and, 
having  entered  Parhament  through  his  fa- 
vour, and  on  the  implied  understanding  that 
they  were  to  act  in  concert,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  come  at  once  to  an  explanation  with  Sir 
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Philip  on  the  subject  of  this  wide  divergence 
of  opinion  between  them. 

Sir  Philip  made  short  work  of  it.  He  told 
George  that  if  he  could  not  conscientiously 
oppose  the  Bill  he  ought  to  vacate  his  seat ; 
and  he  distinctly  called  upon  him  to  do  so. 

George  obeyed  without  a  murmur,  and  thus 
it  came  to  pass  that,  before  the  time  fixed  for 
the  second  reading,  the  new  writ  had  been 
moved  for  and  issued,  and  the  '  Gazette '  had 
duly  announced  the  return  of  Captain  Gerald 
Fitzherbert  Osmanby,  of  His  Majesty's  First 
or  Grenadier  Eegiment  of  Foot  Guards,  as 
one  of  the  members  for  the  borough  of  Plum- 
perstown,  in  the  room  of  Colonel  George 
Augustus  Frederick  Fitzherjbert  Osmanby, 
C.B.,  who  had  accepted  the  office  of  steward 
of  His  Majesty's  Chiltern  Hundreds. 

In  thus  superseding  my  brother  in  his  poli- 
tical functions,  and  entering  the  House  as  the 
pledged  opponent  of  reform,  I  was  doing  no 
violence  to  my  own  opinions,  and  making  no 
sacrifice  of  conscientious  principle  on  the  altar 
of  filial  duty.  Taking  the  view  of  public 
affairs  which  was  perhaps  the  most  natural, 
in  my  position  as  a  soldier  and  a  guardsman, 
I  had  no  fear  of  the  results  of  popular  excite 
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ment,  even  if  the  measure  which  the  great 
Duke,  my  chief,  and  my  colonel,  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  unnecessary,  should  be  rejected 
by  Parliament. 

Without  being  wholly  blind  to  the  anom- 
alies of  our  representative  system,  I  was  not 
much  disturbed  by  the  want  of  political 
S3niimetry  resulting  from  these  slight  varia- 
tions between  abstract  theory  and  imme- 
morial practice  ;  and  when,  on  the  announce- 
ment of  George's  intention  to  retire,  my 
father  proposed  to  me  to  be  returned  in  his 
place,  I  felt  neither  scruple  nor  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  offer,  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  my  vote  should  be  thrown  into 
the  Tory  scale  at  every  stage  of  the  impending 
contest. 

If  George  was  somewhat  mortified  at  what 
he  considered  my  father's  abandonment  of  his 
party,  he  bore  the  unpleasant  result  to  him- 
self with  perfect  temper  and  real  magnanimity. 
Aware  that  I  viewed  the  proposed  disfranchise- 
ment of  our  borough  with  as  little  favour  as 
Sir  Philip  himself,  he  was  the  first  to  suggest 
me  as  his  successor  in  the  representation  of  the 
doomed  constituency ;  so  that  the  arrangement 
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in  no  way  disturbed  the  perfect  harmony  that 
subsisted  between  us. 

He  allowed  himself,  indeed,  the  mild  re- 
venge of  bantering  me  on  the  retrograde 
character  of  my  opinions,  comparing  me  ir- 
reverently, but  not  unaptly,  to  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Partington,  whose  praiseworthy  efforts 
to  absorb  the  waters  of  the  '  vasty  deep,'  have 
rendered  her  mop  nearly  as  familiar  an  emblem 
of  the  ineffectual  assertion  of  Power,  as  the 
sceptre  of  King  Canute. 

To  this  I  could  only  reply  that  the  most 
hopeless  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  a 
man's  life  was  a  more  respectable  proceeding 
on  his  part  than  deliberate  suicide ;  that  how- 
ever faint  might  be  my  belief  in  my  own 
chances  of  political  vitality,  as  member  for 
Plumperstown,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  die 
game,  and  not  assist  in  firing  the  train  which 
was  laid  for  my  destruction,  and  might  pro- 
bably end  by  blowing  me  into  the  air.  '  If  I 
cannot  prevent  the  explosion,'  said  I,  '  at  any 
rate  it  shall  never  be  said  of  me  that  I  am  the 
engineer  hoist  with  his  own  petard.' 

'  But  you  should  look  at  these  things,'  said 
George,  '  from  a  more  patriotic  point  of  view. 
Your  country  has  a  right  to  the  sacrifice  of 
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your  dearest  interests,  of  your  life  itself, 
where  her  safety  and  well-being  are  at  stake. 
I  fear  you  will  not  emulate  the  fame  of 
Curtius/ 

'  When  war  breaks  out,'  rejoined  I,  '  and 
the  Guards  are  ordered  on  foreign  service,  I 
hope  I  shall  do  my  duty,  and  stand  fire  with 
the  best  of  them.  That,  I  suspect,  is  the 
only  shape  in  which  my  country  is  likely  to 
demand  the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  for  her 
especial  benefit.  As  to  my  interests,  and 
particularly  my  interest  in  Plumperstown, 
your  assumption  that  the  prolonged  existence 
of  that  virtuous  borough  is  incompatible  with 
the  safety  of  the  state  is  petitio  principii.  It 
is  the  very  point  in  dispute ;  and  I  stoutly 
maintain  the  negative  of  the  proposition. 
When  your  friend  Curtius,  with  more  zeal 
than  discretion,  took  his  flying  leap  into  the 
gulf,  he  had,  I  suppose,  a  pretty  firm  convic- 
tion that  by  enacting  stop -gap  he  should 
consolidate  the  ground  under  the  feet  of  his 
countrymen.  Otherwise,  he  would  hardly 
have  thrown  away  his  own  life  on  the  occasion, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  charger,  which,  I  have 
no  doubt,  was  a  valuable  horse  (and  by-the- 
by,  he  might  just  as  well  have  handed  him 
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over  to  the  orderly  in  waiting,  before  he  made 
his  fatal  plunge).  But  if  I,  by  supporting 
this  revolutionary  measure,  cooperate  in  ex- 
tinguishing the  constituency  that  returns  me, 
I  shall,  as  I  verily  believe,  not  only  cut  the 
ground  from  under  myself,  in  a  political  sense, 
but  do  my  best  to  let  in  the  flood  of  demo- 
cracy that  bids  fair  to  sweep  away  the 
monarchy  and  all  its  most  valued  institutions.* 

'  I  hope,*  said  George,  with  a  grin,  '  that 
you,  Jesuit  as  you  are,  include  the  Established 
Church  among  the  valuable  institutions  of  the 
kingdom.' 

*  I  beg  leave  to  observe,'  rejoined  I,  '  that 
the  word  I  used  was  valued  and  not  valuable, 
I  have  a  right  to  the  benefit  of  my  argument, 
however,  without  being  called  on  to  make  out 
an  inventory  of  the  household  furniture  and 
effects  of  our  constitutional  monarchy.  You 
may  throw  in  the  church,  if  you  will.  She 
has  her  value  even  in  my  eyes ;  for  she  will 
come  back  to  us  some  day,  and  bring  you  all 
with  her,  please  God.' 

'  Then  I  suppose,'  said  George,  '  you  look 
upon  the  old  nursery  rhyme  as  a  prophecy 
applicable  to  the  see  of  Rome : 
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'  Little  Bo-peep 
Has  lost  his  sheep, 
And  don't  know  where  to  find  'em ; 
Let  'em  alone, 
They'll  all  come  home, 
And  bring  their  tails  behind  'em.' 

*  How  long  will  this  be  before  the  Greek 
Kalends  ? ' 

'  I  don't  pretend  to  fix  the  exact  time/  said 
I,  'but  this  I  can  venture  to  predict,  that 
parliamentary  reform  will  not  do  much  to 
hasten  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  The  more  you  extend  the  basis  of 
representation  the  greater  will  be  the  impulse 
given  to  the  dissenting  interest  in  parliament, 
and  this  must,  sooner  or  later,  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  national  orthodoxy.' 

'  So  you  are  going  to  oppose  reform  out  of 
tender  regard  for  the  orthodoxy  of  our  here- 
tical Church  ? ' 

'  There  would  be  no  inconsistency  in  my 
taking  this  view  of  the  subject.  The  Church 
of  England,  in  theory  at  least,  that  is,  judged 
by  her  authoritative  formularies  of  faith  and 
discipline,  is  permissively,  rather  than  dogma- 
tically, heretical.  It  is  a  slovenly  more  than 
a  violently  perverted  faith.  It  is,  in  fact, 
Catholicity   in   dressing-gown   and   slippers ; 
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whereas  modern  Lutlieranism,  and  other 
forms  of  German  Protestantism  in  the  present 
day,  are  little  better  than  pure  Deism  under 
the  threadbare  cloak  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tianity.' 

'  Well,'  said  George,  '  I  object  to  the  practice 
of  carrying  on  an  argument  in  tropes  and 
figures  ;  latet  anguis  in  herhd.  There  always  ' 
lurks  a  treacherous  fallacy  under  the  most  bril- 
liant cluster  of  metaphors.  True  logic,  like 
true  loveliness — 

*  Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most.' 

'  Satan  reproving  sin  ! '  exclaimed  I.  'In 
the  very  terms  of  your  censure,  I  seek  in  vain 
the  severe  austerity  of  style  that  you  aflfect  to 
recommend  as  essential  to  fair  reasoning.' 

'  You  have  me  on  the  hip  there,  I  admit/ 
said  George,  laughing.  '  But  to  resume  the 
argument ;  you  may  possibly  be  right  in  your 
estimate  of  the  results  of  reform  to  the  eccle- 
siastical interests  of  the  country.  That,  how- 
ever, does  not  dispose  of  the  question.  Even 
admitting  the  correctness  of  your  views  on 
this  point,  I  can  discover  in  them  no  justifica- 
tion of  your  intended  parliamentary  course. 
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The  people  of  England  have  a  right  to  be 
more  fully  represented  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. You  cannot  deny  that  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit,  as  with  the  letter  of  the 
constitution  that  they  should  be  so.  If,  as  I 
hold,  it  is  a  matter  of  strict  justice  to  confer 
on  them  this  increase  of  power,  which  they  so 
resolutely  demand,  it  is  no  answer  to  suggest 
that  they  may  possibly  make  an  injudicious 
use  of  their  extended  privileges.  The  very 
existence  of  a  right  necessarily  involves  the 
possibility  of  its  abuse.  But  we  shall  not 
find  it  easy  to  define  what  is  or  is  not  abuse. 
As  long  as  the  church  commands  the  assent 
and  retains  the  afibctions  of  the  great  majority 
of  Englishmen,  she  will  hold  her  own  in  par- 
liament as  elsewhere.  If  she  cannot  maintain 
herself  on  this  vantage  ground  of  national 
confidence,  there  is  no  help  for  it,  and  she 
must  submit  to  the  inevitable  consequences. 
All  that  we  can  fairly  require  of  parliament 
in  such  matters  is  to  be  the  honest  and  faith- 
ful reflex  of  public  opinion.' 

'I  difi'er  from  you  there,'  said  I;  'it  is,  I 
conceive,  the  duty  of  parliament  to  be  the 
guide  and,  so  to  speak,  the  corrector  of  public 
opinion — to  enlighten   the   ignorance  of  the 
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masses — to  give  the  right  impulse  to  national 
feeling — in  short,  to  keep  in  check  the  folly  of 
the  many  by  the  wisdom  of  the  few.' 

'  Well,'  said  George,  '  you  had  better  make 
the  most  of  your  time  as  one  of  this  select 
party  of  philosophers ;  for,  as  far  as  its  powers 
of  enlightenment  depend  on  the  existence  of 
the  borough  of  Plumperstown,  I  am  afraid 
the  flame  of  your  wisdom  will  be  soon  snuffed 
out.' 

*  Possibly,'  said  I,  '  but  in  the  meantime  I 
will  take  care  not  to  put  an  extinguisher  on 
myself.' 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

THE     '  cream'    of   my   PARLIAMENTARY   LIFE, — 
WHICH   IS   RATHER   SOUR. 

I  HAVE  notliing  very  important  to  record  of 
my  career  in  the  House.  The  reader  will  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  did  not  find  the 
atmosphere  of  that  august  assembly  very 
favourable  to  the  development  of  my  ora- 
torial  powers.  How  it  might  have  been  at  a 
less  exciting  period  I  cannot  take  upon  my- 
self to  say.  In  ordinary  times  the  session 
affords  at  least  half-a-dozen  questions  of 
greater  or  less  importance,  that  pass  through 
all  the  regular  stages  of  debate,  and  fifty 
incidental  discussions  connected  with  our 
foreign  or  domestic  policy,  amongst  which  the 
ambitious  tyro  may  select  his  opportunity  for 
his  first  experiment  on  the  impatient  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  But  at  a  time  when  the 
public  mind,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament, 
was  engrossed  by  one  question  of  vital  and 
overwhelming    interest— when  the    political 
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existence  of  one-third  of  the  members  was  at 
stake,  and  the  whole  intellectual  energy  of  the 
assembly  was  concentrated  on  the  attack  or 
the  defence,  as  available  at  the  different  stages 
of  the  Bill — the  light  skirmishing  of  party 
warfare  had  little  attraction  for  those  who 
were  girding  themselves  up  for  the  pitched 
battle;  and  all  discussion,  save  that  which 
bore  directly  on  the  great  issue,  was  compara- 
tively torpid  and  lifeless. 

It  was  no  easy  matter,  in  this  state  of 
affairs,  for  one  situated  as  I  was,  to  create  or 
seize  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  him- 
self in  debate.  In  fact,  many  circumstances 
combined  to  repress  my  oratorical  ardour. 
The  social  atmosphere  by  which  I  was  sur- 
rounded in  the  House  was,  in  itself,  rather 
unfavourable  to  lofty  aspirations.  I  was 
certainly  welcomed  with  much  cordiality  as 
a  Tory  recruit  on  the  opposition  benches — 
where  indeed  I  found  not  a  few  of  my  intimate 
acquaintances,  men  not  much  my  seniors  in 
age,  or  greatly  my  superiors  in  political 
wisdom,  and,  like  myself,  representing  family 
influence  rather  than  strong  political  con- 
victions. 

But  these  dandy  legislators,  however  staunch 
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their  adherence  to  party,  were  a  good  deal 
bored  by  their  senatorial  duties,  and  slightly 
intolerant  of  argumentative  display,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  House.  Their  votes  could  be 
safely  reckoned  on ;  but  they  had  no  ambition 
to  swell  the  list  of  parliamentary  talkers,  and 
found,  in  the  various  modulations  of  the  time- 
honoured  'hear,  hear,'  a  sufficient  vent  for 
their  enthusiasm,  and  an  adequate  mode  of 
intimating  their  opinions. 

To  the  bigwigs  of  the  party  I  was  little 
known,  or  known  merely  as  a  young  guards- 
man, and  a  rather  good  style  of  dandy,  very 
popular  in  ball-rooms,  and  rather  favoured  by 
the  echoes  of  the  club.  From  such  a  quarter 
they  were  not  likely  to  anticipate  any  valuable 
assistance  in  the  way  of  argument,  and  the 
numerical  aid  of  my  vote  was,  no  doubt,  the 
sole  benefit  they  sought  to  derive  from  my 
political  sympathies. 

I  had,  therefore,  little  encouragement  from 
external  causes,  in  my  praiseworthy  desire  to 
emulate  the  early  parliamentary  triumphs  of 
Pitt  and  Peel;  and,  if  the  truth  must  be 
spoken,  the  course  of  those  stormy  debates,  to 
which   I   listened   in   attentive   and  discreet 
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silence,   did  not    altogether    strengthen  the 
convictions  which  my  vote  was  supposed  to> 
represent. 

Without  wavering  in  my  loyalty  to  the 
standard  under  which  I  had  enlisted,  I  became 
daily  more  conscious  of  the  disadvantage  of 
our  position  when  viewed  in  connection  with 
abstract  theories  of  constitutional  right.  We 
had,  as  I  firmly  believed,  and  as  the  clear  and 
unimpassioned  oratory  of  Peel  appeared  to  me 
to  demonstrate  with  conclusive  ability — prac- 
tical expediency  in  our  favour;  but  I  could 
not  disguise  from  myself  that  the  balance  of 
theoretic  principle  and  close  logical  argument, 
as  founded  upon  it,  was  all  the  other  way. 
This  was  an  uncomfortable  state  of  mind  for 
a  man  who  was  anxious  to  shine  in  debate  on 
the  unpopular  side  of  the  question.  If  an 
orator  is  bent  on  carrying  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  he  had  better  begin  by 
convincing  himself;  and  this  result  I  had  only 
partially  achieved.  My  heart,  indeed,  was 
always  with  Peel  and  the  Tories;  but  my 
head  was  not  unfrequently  with  Stanley  and 
the  Whigs. 

The  consequence  was  that  I  voted  steadily, 
cheered  lustily,  and  spoke  not  at  all.     Once, 
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and  once  only,  did  the  absurd  rhodomontade 
of  an  equally  ambitious,  but  less  discreet 
dandy  senator,  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House,  all  but  rouse  me  to  an  oratorical 
effort  in  reply  to  a  speech  remarkable  for  his- 
torical ignorance,  revolutionary  slang,  and 
arrogant  presumption.  It  was  a  speech  not 
worth  answering,  and,  in  itself,  eminently  cal- 
culated to  damage  the  cause  it  sought  to 
promote.  '  We  have  a  very  shaky  case,'  said 
a  well-known  leading  barrister  to  his  foren- 
sic aide-de-camp^  during  the  argument  of  a 
Chancery  suit.  '  We  have  a  very  shaky  case, 
but  I  have  great  conjidence  i7i  the  junior  on  the 
other  side ! '  On  this  occasion,  however,  I  was 
resolutely  bent  on  demolishing  the  'junior  on 
the  other  side,*  and  disdained  him  as  an  un- 
conscious auxiliary. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  turning-point  of  my 
political  life — 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  full,  leads  on  to  fortune. 

But,  as  we  all  know,  a  very  trifling  obstacle 
may  impede  the  launch  of  your  bark  on  this 
auspicious  stream.  The  opportunity,  if  it 
was  an  opportunity,  was  lost  to  me  through 
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the  paralysing  effect  of  half  a  dozen  words 
from  the  lips  of  a  great  man. 

Kacine,  we  are  told,  died  of  a  cold  look 
from  his  magnificent  patron  and  sovereign, 
Louis  Quatorze  ;  the  hapless  author  of 
'Endymion,'  according  to  literary  tradition, 
confirmed  by  Lord  Byron,  was  '  snuffed  out 
by  an  article '  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review.^  My 
political  existence  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a 
sneer  from  Daniel  O'Connell. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  great  agitator 
was  but  slight.  I  had  once  or  twice  met  him 
at  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  Whig  M.P. ;  but 
I  had  never  exchanged  half-a-dozen  sentences 
with  him;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
not  have  thought  me  worthy  of  his  notice  in 
my  parliamentary  capacity,  if  he  had  not 
resented  my  father's  defection  from  the  Liberal 
ranks,  and  been  therefore  well  inclined  to  raise 
a  laugh  at  my  expense. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  was  seated  on  one  of 
the  front  benches  below  the  gangway,  on  the 
opposition  side  of  the  House,  jotting  down  a 
few  pencil  notes  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  as  the 
orator  in  possession  of  the  House,  ^vith  en- 
viable volubility,  spouted  out  the  argumenta- 
tive fallacies  and  historical  blunders  which  I 
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hoped  to  refute  and  expose.  WTiile  thus 
busily  engaged,  I  was  surprised  to  see  O'Con- 
nell,  who  had  just  entered  the  House,  and  was 
walking  up  towards  the  table  with  that  de- 
liberate and  rather  rolling  gait  for  which  he 
was  remarkable,  pause  in  his  progress,  and 
approaching  the  bench  on  which  I  sat,  stop 
right  in  front  of  me.  I  looked  up,  and  en- 
countered a  mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eye,  as 
in  his  deep  voice  and  rich  Kerry  brogue, 
purposely  exaggerated  for  the  occasion,  he 
apostrophised  me  as  follows,  in  a  tone  which, 
although  subdued,  was  perfectly  audible  to 
at  least  half-a-dozen  of  my  nearest  neigh- 
bours— 

'  Why,  then.  Captain  Osmanby !  Are  you 
going  to  draw  on  your  imagination  for  a 
speech?' 

The  shot  told,  but  I  had  too  much  pluck  to 
betray  my  discomfiture. 

'And  why  not,  Mr.  O'Connell  ?'  said  I. 
'Would  you  have  me  rely  wholly  on  my 
memory,  like  your  eloquent  ally  in  possession 
of  the  House,  who — 

'  Has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  speeches  by  it.' 
'  Faith !  *  retorted  he,  '  you  'd  may  be  find 
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it  the  safest  way,  if  you'd  only  get  a  discreet 
friend  to  supply  you  with  the  arguments.' 

'  Just  as  Mr.  Ronayne  keeps  you  in  doggrel 
and  poetical  quotations/  said  I. 

*  And  why  wouldn't  he?'  said  Dan,  with  a 
grin,  as  he  passed  on. 

*Well,  Osmanby,'  said  Mr.  Thoresby,  a 
portly  county  member,  who  sat  beside  me, 
'  you  are  certainly  a  cool  hand !  What  put  it 
into  your  head  to  bring  such  a  charge  against 
big  0.?  and  why  did  he  take  it  so  quietly?' 

*  Because  it  happens  to  be  true,'  said  I ; 
and,  confound  him !  he  can  afford  to  acknow- 
ledge it.  But  he  has  taken  the  shine  out  of 
me  for  this  night,  at  all  events.' 

'Why  so?'  inquired  my  neighbour. 

*  Because,'  said  I,  '  "  conscience  doth  make 
cowards  of  us  all."  He  has  hit  me  on  the 
raw.  If  I  felt  that  I  had  constitutional 
knowledge  or  argumentative  pov/er  enough  to 
produce  an  effect^on  the  House,  I  should  not 
heed  his  sarcasm.  ■;;  But  I  cannot  avoid  a  mis- 
giving  that  his  [low  estimate  of  my  available 
ammunition,  in  this  war  of  words,  is  but  too 
correct.' 

'  Well,'  said  old  Thoresby,  a  shrewd  old 
parliamentary   stager,  of  some   forty  years' 
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experience.  "  Fas  est  et  ah  hoste  doceri^  I 
saw  you  were  bent  on  catching  the  Speaker's 
eye — no  easy  matter,  by  the  bye,  Avith  that 
convenient  squint  of  his,  which  enables  him 
to  see  just  whom  he  pleases.  I  said  nothing, 
for  I  didn't  like  to  discourage  you.  But  the 
fact  is,  there  is  little  to  be  gained  for  a  par- 
liamentary recruit,  like  yourself,  by  coming 
forward  with  a  splash  at  this  juncture.  Of 
course  we,  who  back  up  the  status  quo^  must 
die  game.  But  we  have  not  a  chance.  The 
stream  has  set  in  too  strongly  in  favour  of 
Eefomi  (and  be  d — d  to  it!).  What  is  the 
use  of  a  man,  at  the  outset  of  his  parliamentary 
life,  pledging  himself  to  a  set  of  views — or 
principles,  if  you  like  to  call  them  so — that, 
five  years  hence,  will  be  looked  upon  as 
obsolete  and  impracticable?  Kely  upon  it, 
in  your  case,  least  said  is  soonest  mended. 
Were  you  a  sucking  Demosthenes,  I  should 
say  to  you,  "  Spare  your  breath  to  cool  your 
porridge."  All  your  eloquence  will  never 
save  your  seat  for  Plumperstown  ;  and  if,  by 
and  by,  you  find  it  convenient  to  canvass  a 
bond  fide  constituency,  on  whichever  side  it 
may  be,  it  will  do  you  no  good  to  have  come 

VOL.  II.  I 
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'forward    prominently   as    the    champion    of 
nomination  boroughs  in  the  abstract.' 

'  My  votes  will  be  recorded,  whether  I 
speak  or  not/  said  I.  '  Does  not  that  amount 
practically  to  the  same  thing?' 

'  By  no  means,'  said  he.  '  That  is — excuse 
me — a  very  superficial  view  of  the  question. 
Twenty  men  may  join  in  the  same  vote  for 
twenty  different  reasons.  You  don't  like  the 
Government  measure,  either  in  principle  or 
detail.  It  does  not  follow  that  you  are 
an  enemy  to  all  reform.  It  should  be  pro- 
gressive, cautious,  and  so  forth.  Or,  perhaps, 
you  think  the  time  ill-chosen,  that  it  has  too 
much  the  appearance  of  yielding  to  popular 
clamour,  revolutionary  spirit,  and  so  on.  This 
sort  of  talk,  or  any  one  of  fifty  other  varieties 
of  political  moonshine,  would  suf&ce  to  explain 
your  vote,  without  pledging  you  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum.  No,  no, 
my  dear  boy !  do  n't  commit  yourself  farther 
than  is  necessary.  Cheer  as  lustily  as  you 
please,  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who 
lead  the  forlorn  hope,  but  don't  volunteer  for 
the  breach.' 

'  It  strikes  me,'  said  I,  '  that  your  Toryism 
is  not  of  a  very  enthusiastic  character.' 
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^  It  would  be  deuced  odd,  if  it  were,' 
answered  he,  laughing.  ^  Forty  years'  ex- 
perience of  the  humbug  and  trickery  of  party 
in  this  House  would  be  sufficient  to  cool  down 
a  political  salamander.  But  you  'U  not  find 
many  men  in  St.  Stephen's  who  have  stuck  to 
their  colours  more  steadily  than  myself,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  desert  them  now.  What  I 
want  to  urge  on  you  is,  not  lukewarmness  in 
your  attachment  to  your  party,  but  caution 
in  the  tactics  by  which  you  intend  to  support 
them.  If,  as  a  private  soldier — one  of  your  own 
men,  for  instance — you  were  obliged  to  march 
down  to  Windsor,  you  would,  of  course,  wish 
to  avoid  carrying  anything  in  the  way  of  kit, 
arms,  or  accoutrements,  beyond  what  was 
indispensable.  So  it  should  be  in  your  march 
through  public  life.  Strong  political  views, 
fine  abstract  theories  of  government,  are  the 
heavy  baggage,  the  impedimenta^  of  party. 
If  a  man  would  move  in  light  marching  order, 
his  portable  stock  of  working  opinions  should 
be  comprised  within  a  very  small  compass, 
and  such  as  will  easily  adapt  itself  to  the 
frequent  changes  of  step,  and  the  various 
manoeuvres  he  may  be  called  upon  to  execute.' 

'Well,'  observed  I,  'this  is  certainly  my 
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case  at  the  present  moment;  so  I  suppose  I 
am  in  very  good  trim  to  act  as  a  political 
voltigeur,'' 

'  I  '11  be  sworn  you  are,'  said  my  cynical 
friend.  '  I  dare  say,  now,  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  found  out  some  good  reason  for 
sparing  the  virtuous  borough  of  Plumpers- 
town,  you  are  not  so  far  |)ledged,  either  in 
feeling  or  principle,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  order  of  things,  but  that  you  might 
be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  general  scope 
of  the  measure.' 

'  Come,  come ! '  said  I,  '  you  have  no  right 
to  be  hypothetically  illustrative  at  my  ex- 
pense. I  shall  retort  by  sapng  that  if  the 
Duke  and  Peel  had  brought  in  the  present 
Bill,  you  would  have  assisted  them  in  destroy- 
ing the  Constitution.' 

'  Destroying  the  Constitution ! '  exclaimed 
Thoresby ;  '  what  are  you  talking  about  ? 
Do  n't  we  all  know  that  it  went  by  the  board 
two  years  ago,  when  we  let  in  you  bloody 
Papists?  Don't  look  so  savage — ^you  know  I 
had  a  hand  in  it;  so  I  hope  you  won't  send 
me  to  Smithfield  when  you  have  it  all  your 
own  way.' 

'If  you  go  on  roasting  me  as  you  have 
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done  to-night/  rejoined  I,  '  it  will  be  all  fair 
in  the  way  of  retaliation.' 

I  do  n't  know  what  the  reader  may  think 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Thoresby's  political  philo- 
sophy ;  but  I  confess  that  I  was  a  good  deal 
impressed  with  its  practicable  wisdom  as 
applicable  to  my  o^vn  case.  This  impression 
was  strengthened  by  the  advice  of  my  brother, 
who  having  little  faith  in  the  solidity  or 
maturity  of  my  opinions,  was  urgent  with  me 
not  to  pledge  myself  to  extreme  views,  or 
commit  myself  irrevocably  to  what  he  con- 
sidered a  retrograde  policy  in  pubHc  affairs. 

As  to  my  father,  he  contented  himself  with 
giving  me  a  caution  that  it  was  injudicious 
for  a  young  member  to  address  the  House  at 
such  a  period,  unless  he  felt  that  he  had 
something  to  say  which  was  worthy  of  atten- 
tion in  the  way  of  argument  and  had  not 
been  said  before. 

It  was  evident  to  me  that  in  spite  of  his 
warm  affection  for  me,  and  his  partial  esti- 
mate of  my  abilities,  he  felt  but  little  interest 
in  my  parliamentary  career.  The  fact  is,  he 
was  suffering,  both  in  mind  and  body,  from 
the  anxieties  of  a  political  crisis,  which,  to 
one  circumstanced  as   he  was,  involved  far 
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more  than  the  sacrifice  of  Parliamentary 
influence.  The  ties  of  party  were  in  his  case 
intimately  connected  with  the  associations  of 
private  friendship.  He  could  not  abruptly 
sever  the  former  without  impairing  the  force 
of  the  latter,  in  many  instances  where  es- 
trangement was  a  fruitful  source  of  regret 
and  mortification. 

Earnest  and  marked  as  were  the  civilities 
of  his  new  allies,  they  afforded  him  but  scanty 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  friendships  that 
dated  from  his  boyhood,  and  traditionary 
sympathies  that  it  would  take  a  whole  life  to 
replace.  They  could  not  at  once  reconcile 
him  to  the  cold  look,  the  averted  eye,  which 
now  greeted  him  from  so  many  quarters, 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  meet  with 
friendly  confidence  and  eager  cordiality. 
They  afforded  him  no  shield  against  the  open 
sarcasm,  or  the  covert  sneer,  with  which  he 
was  readily  assailed,  even  by  those  among  his 
former  political  friends  who  disclaimed  all 
idea  of  carrying  party  resentments  into  the 
sanctuary  of  private  life.  While  the  energy 
of  his  opposition  to  the  Government  measure, 
and  the  gloomy  forebodings  to  which  it  gave 
rise  in   his   mind,    appeared   to   increase   at 
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every  stage  of  the  Bill  in  its  progress  through 
the  House,  he  seemed  at  the  same  time  to  be 
more  and  more  keenly  alive  to  the  imputation 
of  political  inconsistency,  and  more  sensitive 
to  the  expressed  or  implied  reproaches  of 
those  who  alluded  to  his  defection. 

His  state  of  feeling,  indeed,  supplied  a 
melancholy  illustration  of  the  judicious  maxim 
conveyed  in  the  well-known  words  of  the  old 
song — 

It  is  well  to  be  off  with  the  old  love, 

Before  you  are  on  with  the  new : 

and  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  state  of  his 
spirits,  nor  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
when  he  had  just  performed  the  sad  duty  of 
writing  to  the  committee  of  Brooks's,  to  an- 
nounce his  retirement  from  that  distinguished 
Club ;  a  measure  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  discreet  policy  proverbially  ascribed  to  a 
well-bred  dog,  he  had,  however  reluctantly, 
determined  on  as  unavoidable. 

It  was  a  period  of  great  social  discomfort. 
Party  feeling,  usually  kept  within  due  bounds 
by  the  mutual  forbearance  that  characterises 
the  intercourse  of  good  society,  obtruded  itself 
disagreeably  at  times  and  places  where  its 
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display  would,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of 
private  life,  have  been  reckoned  absurd  or 
unseemly.  It  affected  alike  the  heads  and 
the  heels  of  the  London  world — adding  to  the 
preoccupation  of  the  grave,  and  repressing 
the  gaiety  of  the  volatile.  It  lowered  the 
tariff  of  small  talk,  and  produced  a  partial 
suspension  of  '  ball  practice '  among  the  most 
ardent  votaries  of  the  '  season.'  It  intensified 
the  dulness  of  the  ceremonious  dinner,  and 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  best  arranged  fete 
champetre.  It  haunted  one  in  the  '  alley '  of 
the  Opera  House,  and  mingled  offensively 
with  the  liveliest  strains  of  the  '  Turco '  or 
the  '  Barbiere.'  It  infested  the  Club,  and 
lurked  treacherously  in  the  boudoir.  It  met 
you,  in  some  shape  or  other,  at  every  turn. 
The  only  sure  refuge  from  its  persecution 
was  the  Chess  Club — a  community  which,  as 
I  am  credibly  informed,  exhibits  the  nearest 
alpproach  to  the  taciturn  discipline  of  La 
Trappe,  to  be  found  among  the  flourishing 
institutions  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Not  a  few  of  my  contemporaries  will,  I 
think,  remember  how  we  sympathised  in  the 
sorrows  of  the  fair  lady,  whose  poetical  lament 
adorned  the  broad  sheet  of  one  of  the  morning 
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papers  in  those  evil  days,  when  she  complained 
that — 

The  fete  in  Park -lane  was  as  stupid 
As  old  Lady  Salisbury's  drum. 
For  Castlereagh  talked  not  of  Cupid — 
And  even  George  Anderson  was  dumb. 

And  as  she  went  on  to  relate  how — 

At  Devonshire  House  I  expected 

At  least  ©ne  agreeable  night, 

But  the  prettiest  girl  was  neglected 

As  much  as  the  veriest  fright. 

The  blaze  of  the  lights  was  refracted 

From  jewels  and  all  that  was  rare, — 

But  the  Duke  walked  about  as  abstracted 

As  if  not  a  creature  was  there. 

And  when  Mrs.  Norton  entreated 

He  'd  change  for  a  waltz  the  quadrille, 

His  Grace  ©nly  said,  '  I  repeat  it, — 

Dissolve,  and  we'll  carry  the  Bill.' 

The  reader  will  hardly  require  to  be  re- 
minded that  in  the  summer  of  1831,  the 
minister  did  '  dissolve,'  and  that  in  the  new 
Parliament  which  was  assembled  after  the 
dissolution  (to  which  I  was  again  returned  as 
my  father's  colleague  for  Plumperstown),  the 
Bill  was  ultimately  carried  in  the  Session  of 
1832. 
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With  this  short-lived  Parliament,  dissolved 

in  :lio  autuinii  of  the  same  year,  expired  the 
%  onorablo  borough  of  riumperstowii,  and,  by 
a  neeessary  eonsequence,  its  discreet  and 
sileut  representative.  Captain  Gerald  Osnituiby, 
was  permanently  relieved  from  the  duties  and 
shorn  of  ilio  privileges  attaehed  to  the  elia- 
nieter  of  an  M.P. 

It  was  a  short  political  life,  but  by  no 
nteans  a  nieriy  one  :  and  on  the^  whole,  1  was 
not  sorry  to  bo  released  from  the  unproii table 
restraint  of  its  obligations.  But  I  tun  here 
rather  anticipating  the  regidar  course  of  my 
narrative. 


I 
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CHAPTEK  VIII. 

IN   WHICH   THE   SUN   OF  3ir  SYSTEM  REAPFBABS 
ABOVE   THE   HOEIZON. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  that  uncomfortable 
and  inauspicious  season  of  1831,  that  Mary 
Conyers  returned  to  England,  still  under  the 
care  of  her  stately  grandmother. 

Their  residence  abroad  Lad  been  prolonged 
beyond  the  year  originally  spoken  of  as  the 
limit  of  their  absence,  the  state  of  Lady 
Greystoke's  health  haying  induced  th^n, 
under  medical  advice,  to  move  southward  on 
leaving  I>resden,  where  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  autumn  of  1830.  A  winter  at 
Florence  partly  restored  her  failing  strength, 
or  at  least  patched  her  up  sufficiently  to 
admit  of  her  undertaking  the  journey  home- 
wards :  a  step  on  which  she  was  earnestly 
bent,  in  her  anxiety  to  hasten  the  ceremony 
of  Mary's  introduction,  already  retarded 
beyond  the  usual  period. 
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I  had  contrived,  from  time  to  time,  to  keep 
pretty  well  advised  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
Lady  Greystoke  and  her  fair  charge,  by  a 
resolute  system  of  pumping  brought  to  bear 
on  Conyers  who,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
appeared  to  require  that  process,  when  our 
conversation  happened  to  turn  on  the  subject 
of  his  sister  and  her  proceedings  ;  which,  by 
the  bye,  it  never  did  unless  I  purposely  guided 
it  into  that  direction.  Certainly,  if  he  hoped 
by  abstaining  from  all  mention  of  his  sister's 
name  to  discourage  me  from  dwelling  on  the 
memory  of  her  perfections,  he  laboured  under 
a  delusion  quite  inconsistent  with  his  pre- 
tensions as  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  the 
world.  My  affection  for  Mary,  slight  as  were 
the  materials  of  memory  on  which  it  fed,  did 
not  require  the  stimulus  of  opposition,  or 
what  Sydney  Smith  describes  as  'the  flavour 
of  prohibition,  to  maintain  it  unimpaired ; ' 
but  Hugh's  mistaken  policy  of  reserve  had 
the  inevitable  effect  of  fanning  into  greater 
activity  the  flame  which  he  so  prudently 
sought  to  extinguish. 

I  felt  slightly  annoyed  by  Conyers's  be- 
haviour in  this  matter  ;  and  I  was  rather  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  it.     Had  I  supposed  him 
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to  entertain  very  ambitious  views  for  his 
sister,  I  could  have  better  understood  his 
evident  desire  to  discourage  my  pretensions. 
But  I  knew  him  to  be  singularly  indifferent 
to  those  views  of  worldly  grandeur  which 
exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  mass 
of  mankind.  No  one  cared  less  for  the  out- 
ward trappings  of  wealth  or  rank  ;  and  I  felt 
convinced  that  a  man  of  sense,  principle,  and 
character,  with  moderate  means,  unostenta- 
tious habits,  and  a  fair  social  position  would 
be,  cceteris  paribus^  more  acceptable  to  him  as 
a  brother-in-law  than  the  wealthiest  duke  in 
the  peerage. 

His  horror  of  fine-ladyism  was  carried 
almost  to  a  ludicrous  extent,  and  he  was  in- 
exhaustible in  his  tirades  against  the  folly 
and  frivolity  of  London  life,  as  enjoyed  or 
submitted  to  by  the  majority  of  his  fair 
countrywomen  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life. 
Like  all  people  who  indulge  in  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  any  order  of  things,  he  went  a 
good  deal  beyond  the  mark  in  his  satire  ;  and 
as  he  generally  shunned  the  society  of  the 
fine  and  the  fashionable,  his  censure  lacked 
something  of  that  discriminative  aptness 
which    more   frequent   observation   of    their 
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ways  and  their  weaknesses  could  alone  have 
secured. 

In  this  respect,  he  reminded  me,  as  I  often 
told  him,  of  those  zealous  but  hyperbolical 
preachers,  whose  fierce  denunciations  of  the 
world  as  it  exists  outside  the  small  circle  of 
'  the  elect,'  betray  a  want  of  familiarity  with 
the  details  of  mundane  life  that  nullifies  the 
effect  of  their  well-meant  exhortations.  They 
are  apt  to  describe  it  as  a  scene  of  frantic  and 
delirious  enjoyment, — a  region  of  moral  in- 
toxication, where  the  unconverted  Christian 
rushes  about^in  a  perpetual  whirl  of  ecstatic 
wickedness,  amongst  a  goodly  company  of 
the  most  fascinating  fellow- sinners,  all  busily 
engaged,  with  the  greatest  hilarity,  in  the 
active  breach  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
the  practical  illustration  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins.  Slander,  blasphemy,  and  obscenity  are 
assumed  to  be  the  staple  of  worldly  conver- 
sation,— gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  amorous 
intrigue,  the  all-engrossing  occupations  of 
social  life;  until  the  careless  or  wavering 
moralist,  whom  it  is  the  special  province  of 
the  pulpit  to  reclaim  or  arrest  in  his  devious 
course,  walks  out  of  church  with  the  comfort- 
able assurance  that  all  this  heavy  artillery 
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can  hardly  be  pointed  against  such  trifling 
delinquencies  as  his  own,  and  with  a  half- 
chuckling  conviction,  that  if  the  eloquent 
preacher  would  go  a  little  more  into  that 
world  which  he  paints  in  such  deep  and 
gloomy  colours,  he  would  soon  discover  that 
it  is,  in  general,  far  more  decorous  and  infi- 
nitely less  exciting  than  he  seems  to  suppose. 
But  whether  right  or  wrong  in  his  estimate 
of.  fine-lady  existence,  Conyers  was  undoubt- 
edly sincere  in  his  wish  that  Mary's  lot  in  life 
should  not  be  cast  among  those  who  are  ex- 
pected to  exhibit  its  most  striking  phenomena, 
and  called  upon  to  regulate  its  vagaries.  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  therefore,  that,  apart 
from  any  question  of  my  personal  deserts,  I 
should  not,  upon  his  own  theory,  be  a  very 
unsuitable  parti  for  his  sister.  If  she  shared, 
as  I  hoped  and  believed,  his  moderate  views 
of  station  and  expenditure,  I  was  in  a  position 
to  secure  her  the  enjoyment  of  every  reason- 
able wish  in  connection  with  a  scheme  of 
domestic  life  suited  to  her  unambitious  taste. 
True,  I  had  neither  rank  nor  riches  to  tempt 
her.  But  I  was  her  equal  in  both;  and  I 
could,  I  thought,  command  a  present  com- 
petence,   with    the    certainty    of    a    future 
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provision,  calculated  according  to  a  more  liberal 
interpretation  of  that  elastic  word.  I  had 
little  doubt  that  if  I  married  with  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  my  parents,  my  father 
would  be  willing  to  increase,  to  a  moderate 
extent,  the  handsome  allowance  I  already 
received  from  him ;  and  as  my  mother's  only 
child,  I  naturally  reckoned  on  succeeding, 
after  the  death  of  the  survivor  of  my  parents, 
to  the  whole  of  her  fortune,  in  addition  to  any 
permanent  benefit  I  might  derive  from  my 
father's  will,  or  the  provisions  of  his  marriage 
settlement,  concerning  which,  however,  I  had 
no  distinct  information. 

In  a  financial  point  of  view,  therefore,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a  young  lady  of  small 
fortune  and  reasonable  ideas  might  go 
farther  and  fare  worse ;  and  unless  Conyers 
had  adopted  very  exaggerated  notions  of  my 
habits  of  expenditure,  or  my  taste  for  the 
tinsel  of  life,  I  could  hardly  conceive  his 
objecting  to  me  as  a  brother-in-law  on  personal 
grounds. 

It  was  not,  however,  a  slight  feeling  oi  pique 
that  could  induce  me  to  take  serious  ofifence 
with  a  friend  whom  I  so  dearly  loved  and  justly 
valued;  and  as  I  was  fully  resolved  not  to 
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enter  into  any  discussion  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  my  hopes,  until  I  had  come  to  a 
distinct  understanding  with  Mary,  I  never 
appeared  to  notice  his  superfluous  discretion, 
when  her  name  was  on  the  tapis. 

On  announcing  her  approaching  return  to 
Enfrland,  which  he  did  a  fortnisfht  before  her 
arrival,  he  seemed  disposed  to  be  more  than 
usually  communicative;  for  he  volunteered 
the  information  that  '  Cyril  Wintringham ' 
was  to  escort  the  ladies  on  their  journey  home ; 
which  he  seemed  to  think  very  fortunate. 

'  And  pray  who  may  he  be  ? '  enquired  I ; 
'some  experienced  courier,  I  suppose.' 

'Absurd!'  said  Conyers;  'just  as  if  you 
did  not  know  who  Cyril  Wintringham  is.' 

'  I  neither  know  nor  care  anything  about 
him,'  said  I.  But  I  am  afraid  my  assertion 
was,  to  some  extent,  what  the  French  so 
delicately  describe  as  '  inexact ; '  for  I  felt  con- 
scious of  an  uncomfortable  amount  of  curiosity 
on  the  subject. 

'  He  can  dispense  with  your  knowledge  and 
your  solicitude,  I  dare  say,'  rejoined  Conyers ; 
'  he  is,  however,  a  very  good  fellow,  and  rather 
a  heavy  swell  in  his  way.  He  is  the  only  son 
of  my  late  uncle,  Mark  Felbridge,  the  parson ; 

VOL.  II.  K 
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and  to  say  nothing  of  his  chance  of  being  a 
peer — which  he  must  be  some  day,  if  uncle 
Greystoke  dies  the  loose  bachelor  he  lives — 
Cyril  has  a  good  seven  thousand  a  year,  for 
which  he  took  the  name  of  Wintringham  some 
eighteen  months  back,  under  the  will  of  his 
great  uncle  and  mine.' 

^  I  should  be  rejoiced,'  said  I,  '  to  take  the 
name  of  Winterbottom  on  similar  terms ;  and 
under  the  circumstances,  I  can  quite  under- 
stand grandmamma  Greystoke  securing  his 
services  as  travelling  companion  to  the  lovely 
Mary  and  herself.' 

'His  society  will  be  no  novelty,  at  all 
events,'  said  Hugh ;  '  he  is  attache  Sit  Florence, 
and  has  been  constantly  with  them  for  the 
last  six  months.' 

As  I  vehemently  suspected  my  friend  Hugh 
of  intending  this  as  a  significant  hint  to  me, 
1  resolved  not  to  humour  him  by  any  further 
comment  or  enquiry  on  the  subject.  He  had, 
however,  said  quite  enough  to  put  me  on  the 
qui  vive  about  this  formidable  cousin;  and 
when  it  was  my  fortune,  about  a  month  later 
in  the  season,  to  find  myself  in  company  with 
the  individual  in  question,  if  my  candour 
obliged  me  to  admit  that  he  was  a  very  good- 
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looking  fellow,  my  judgment  was,  I  fear,  not 
wholly  unbiassed  by  predisposing  influences 
of  repulsion,  in  setting  him  down,  on  very 
slight  grounds,  as  an  ass  and  a  coxcomb. 

It  was  at  the  house  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Thoresby,  where  I  was  dining  one  Saturday. 
As  all  continental  news  or  gossip  was  at  a 
premium  in  those  days  of  European  disturb- 
ance, Wintringham,  fresh  from  Italian  politics, 
was  an  object  of  interest  to  two  or  three  par- 
liamentary quidnuncs,  who,  like  our  host  and 
myself,  were  enjoying  the  sole  weekly  holiday 
allowed  by  the  serious  labours  and  smart 
whipping  in  of  the  session. 

Exposed  to  a  running  fire  of  questions 
about  Courts,  Cabinets,  and  Carbonari,  it  was 
no  wonder  if  a  youthful  diplomatist  waxed 
rather  dogmatic  in  the  expression  of  his 
opinions,  and  '  came  out  strong '  in  the  oracu- 
lar line.  It  must  be  a  very  sedate  cob  indeed 
who  does  not  exhibit  high  action,  and  make 
the  best  of  his  paces,  when  deliberately  trotted 
out  before  a  knot  of  confiding  cockneys,  all 
prepared  to  hail  him  as  a  Bucephalus. 

'  You  came  home  by  Paris,  I  suppose,'  said 
one  of  the  company,  after  northern  Italy  had 
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been  definitively  settled.  'Was  there  any- 
thing stirring  there  ? ' 

'  I  can  hardly  tell  you,'  said  Wintringham ; 
'  I  had  not  time  to  see  my  friend  Casimir 
Perrier,  or  any  of  the  official  people.  They 
had  nothing  new  at  the  embassy,  when  I 
looked  in  there  for  half-an-hour.  The  fact  is, 
I  was  only  two  days  in  Paris.  I  was  forced 
to  hurry  away.^ 

'  Of  course,'  observed  an  estimable  ganache^ 
who  had  been  listening  with  reverential  belief 
to  his  swaggering  talk.  '  You  official  people 
cannot  command  your  own  time.' 

'  Oh,  dear  ! '  exclaimed  Wintringham,  with 
a  laugh ;  '  I  did  not  mean  that.  An  attache  is 
not  a  king's  messenger.  I  am  on  leave,  and 
not  sent  home  with  despatches.  It  was  no 
public  duty,  but  private  boredom,  that  hastened 
my  movements.  I  was  hampered  by  family 
ties.  For  my  sins  I  had  been  obliged  to  take 
charge  of  a  heavy  grandmother  and  an  unso- 
phisticated cousin  all  the  way  from  Florence.' 

'  Puppy,'  exclaimed  I,  mentally.  '  How  I 
wish  Mary  Conyers  could  hear  him  ! ' 

'  By-the-by,'  said  our  host,  '  talking  of 
cousins,  there  is  a  fair  cousin  of  yours,  wlio,  I 
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am  told,  is  to  be  presented  next  week,  and  to 
take  the  world  by  storm.' 

'  Indeed,'  said  Wintringham,  '  that  is  news 
to  me,  in  part  at  least.  I  believe  I  did  hear 
that  Mary  Conyers,  the  cousin  I  was  speaking 
of  just  now,  was  to  make  her  d<^hut  at  the 
drawing-room  on  Thursday.  But  as  to  taking 
the  world  by  storm — bah  ! ' 

I  could  bear  this  no  longer.  '  It  is  some 
time,'  said  I,  '  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Miss  Conyers,  and  she  was  then  very 
young.  But  unless  she  has  gone  off  very 
much  in  the  interval,  I  should  venture  some- 
thing more  than  an  even  bet  that  there  wiU 
be  no  debutante  on  Thursday  worthy  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  her.' 

'  C'est  possible^'  said  Wintringham,  with  a 
grateful  bow.  '  It  would  not  be  kinsmanly  or 
chivalrous  in  me  to  book  your  long  odds  on 
the  occasion.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  Beauty  is 
matter  of  individual  and  national  taste.  My 
fair  cousin  is  a  very  charming  person,  of 
course;  and  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  her 
style  of  beauty,  if  you  think  proper  to  call  it 
so — that  sort  of  ijetite  figure  dtiffonnee^  you 
know — has  not  a  certain  amount  of  piquant 
merit.     In   Italy,  we   grow   to   appreciate  a 
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more  majestic  mould  of  feature — a  higher 
type  of  intellectual  beauty/ 

'  Just  so/  said  Thoresby,  who  was  of  a  sa- 
tirical turn  and  impatient  of  humbug.  '  You 
admire  the  style  of  nymph  who  looks  as  if 
she  could  easily  knock  you  down,  and  would 
be  very  likely  to  do  so  on  the  slightest  encou- 
ragement :  a  fine  strapping  virago,  who  might 
sit  as  a  model  for  Judith.' 

'  Mr.  Wintringham,'  said  I,  '  would  perhaps 
join  my  friend  Tom  Moore  in  his  glowing 
tribute  of  admiration  to  Miss  Grace  Maddox, 
the  fair  pugilist : 

Oh  !  who  would  not  prize,  beyond  jewels  or  pelf, 
A  nymph  to  whom  Nature  such  favours  has  granted, 
That,  ah !  she  has  not  only  black  eyes  herself. 
But  can  furnish  a  friend  with  a  pair,  too,  if  wanted. 

'  Sneer  as  you  will,  gentlemen,'  said  Win- 
tringham, rather  superciliously,  '  I  confess  I 
like  a  little  character  in  a  woman.' 

'  The  devil  you  do,'  said  our  host,  with  a 
chuckle.  *  Is  n't  Florence  rather  an  odd  place 
in  which  to  look  for  it?  If  all  tales  are  true, 
it 's  a  hard  job  in  Italy  to  find  a  woman  who 
has  any  character  left.' 

'  Pooh!'  exclaimed  the  nettled  diplomatist, 
'  you  know  what  I  mean.' 
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'  You  mean,  I  conclude,'  said  I,  '  that  you 
would  back  Juno  and  Minerva  against  Venus 
and  Hebe ;  in  fact,  your  beau  ideal  includes  a 
touch  of  the  sublime.' 

'  Sublimity  is  very  well  in  its  way,  and  by 
way  of  a  change,'  said  Thoresby;  '  but  it  is 
not  stuff  for  home  consumption.  A  man 
whose  wife  embodies  the  sublime  is  very 
apt,  in  his  o^vn  person,  to  illustrate  the 
ridiculous.' 

'Nay,'  rejoined  Wintringham;  '  only  if  he 
is  a  ready-made  fool.' 

'  It  comes  to  the  same  thing,'  retorted  our 
host ;  '  for  he  is  sure  to  have  made  a  fool  of 
himself  by  marrying  her.' 

'  Ah,  well,'  observed  Wintringham,  '  that 
may  be  said  in  the  case  of  nineteen  out  of 
every  twenty  marriages  one  hears  of.' 

'  I  did  not  think  so  at  your  age,'  said 
Thoresby,  gravely,  if  not  sadly ;  '  and,  old 
bachelor  as  I  am,  I  don't  think  so  even  now.' 

'  Je  vous  en  fais  mon  compliment^  said  the 
diplomate^  conceitedly.  '  It  is  an  immense 
thing  to  retain  these  youthful  illusions.  I 
confess  I  did  not  give  you  credit  for  so  much 
verdancy  of  feeling.  Who  knows  but  we  may 
yet  have  to  congratulate  you  on  joining  the 
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Benedictine  order,  as  a  friend  of  mine  calls  it. 
There  is  this  fair  cousin  of  mine,  for  example 
— quite  a  bride  after  your  own  heart.  Xot 
an  atom  of  sublimity  about  her,  but  lots  of 
amiability,  candeur — ingenuousness,  as  you 
call  it,  I  suppose — and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
She  is  a  little,  just  a  leetle  too  young  for  you, 
to  be  sure ;  but  then  grandmamma  Greystoke 
— she  has  an  eye  for  a  good  rent-roll,  has 
grandmamma  Greystoke — ^^vill  soon  talk*  her 
over.  Good  little  girls  are  always  easily  talked 
over  by  their  chaperons,^ 

'  By  Jove,  Wintringham ! '  said  Thoresby, 
with  a  burst  of  laughter ;  '  you  are  so  spiteful 
about  your  cousin,  that  I  suspect  she  has 
given  you  a  hint  that  you  are  not  the  right 
man?' 

'  I  have  not  the  slightest  ambition  to  fill 
that  character,'  said  Wintringham,  reddening 
to  the  temples. 

'Oh!  ho!'  thought  I. 

CoiFee  made  its  appearance ;  the  party  broke 
up,  and  I  looked  in  at  the  Opera. 

The  curtain  had  fallen  on  the  last  scene  of 
the  '  Barbiere,'  and  the  house  exhibited  that 
brisk  circulation  of  the  male  portion  of  the 
audience  which,  in  those  days,  characterised 
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the  lively  scene  at  that  stage  of  the  evening's 
entertainment.  As  I  made  my  -svay  through 
the  crowded  alley,  whence  I  could  take  a 
general  survey  of  the  house,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  who  was  there,  and  in  what 
quarter  I  should  bestow  my  society  during  the 
impending  ballet,  I  was  accosted  by  a  brother 
Guardsman,  who  was  sweeping  the  horizon, 
i.e.,  the  ground  tier  of  boxes,  with  his  glass, 
and  whose  gaze  was  suddenly  fixed  by  some 
phenomenon  of  unusual  brilliancy  among  the 
lights  of  that  celestial  system. 

'  By  Jove,  Osmanby ! '  exclaimed  he ;  '  here 
is  a  new  face  worth  looking  at.  Who  is  that 
lovely  girl  with  old  mother  Hoskyns  ? ' 

'  Whereabouts?'  enquired  I.  'Who  is  your 
reverend  specimen  of  maternity  ?  and  in  what 
direction  am  I  to  look  for  your  bright  particu- 
lar star?' 

'There,'  said  he, 'in  conjunction  with  an 
opaque  body  in  black  velvet,  and  in  an  elabo- 
rate auburn  ^vig,  as  fierce  as  the  tail  of  a 
comet.  I  thought  everyone  knew  old  Hoskyns 
by  sight.  There — to  the  left — on  the  turn  of 
the  house,  just  above  the  pit  box  where  old 
Burges  Camac  is  philandering  away  to  Kitty 
Bruce.' 
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I  looked  up  to  the  spot  he  pointed  out.  My 
heart  began  to  thump  against  my  waistcoat. 
His  unknown  beauty  was  no  other  than  Mary 
Conyers. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  There  she 
was,  bright,  blooming,  and  graceful  as  when  I 
had  last  seen  her;  scarcely  a  perceptible  altera- 
tion in  her  appearance.  But  still  the  change, 
if  any,  was  in  the  nature  of  an  improvement ; 
a  little  more  pose  or  dignity  in  her  air ;  more 
perfect  regularity,  or  increased  refinement  of 
feature  and  outline.  The  same  look  of  intel- 
ligent sensibility — of  trusting  and  guileless 
candour — shone  in  her  soft  eyes,  and  beamed, 
as  it  were,  from  her  whole  countenance.  But 
the  innocent  gaiety  of  aspect,  still  perceptible 
in  all  its  fascination,  was  occasionally  tem- 
pered by  a  slight  shade  of  graver  or  deeper 
feeling.  You  saw  that  the  mind  was  develop- 
ing itself — ^perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the  ima- 
gination, but  assuredly  without  detriment  to 
the  heart.  Loveable  as  ever,  she  was  now 
more  emphatically  lovely,  as  Blagdon  had 
described  her. 

I  doubt  whether  I  was  so  accurately  dis- 
criminative in  my  impression  of  her  appear- 
ance, at  the  moment.     I  suppose  I  am  rather 
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giving  the  result  of  subsequent  observation. 
But  my  eager  and  silent  gaze,  seeking  in  vain 
to  catch  her  eye,  was  sufficiently  prolonged  to 
attract  the  notice  of  my  friend  Blagdon. 

'  I  say,  old  fellow ! '  said  he,  '  you  seem  to 
be  struck  "  all  of  a  heap,"  as  the  saying  goes. 
Isn't  she  a  duck?' 

'  A  duck ! '  exclaimed  I,  '  say  rather  a  swan 
— a  phoenix — a  bird  of  paradise !  She  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  however.' 

'  The  deuce  she  is !  Do  tell  us  her  name 
and  figure.  Perhaps  you  could  introduce  a 
fellow?' 

'  I  think  I  see  myself  entrapping  her  into 
such  reprobate  society.  No,  no,  Blaggy,  my 
boy,  you  must  mend  your  manners  first. 
But  you'll  make  her  acquaintance  sooner  or 
later.     She's  almost  one  of  us.' 

'  What  do  you  mean?' 

'  I  mean  that  she  is  Conyers's  sister.' 

'What!  Conyers  of  the  Third?' 

'  The  same.' 

'  You  do  n't  say  so  ?  I  do  n't  know  much 
of  Conyers — rather  odd  fellow,  is  he  not? 
Good-looking  chap  enough,  but  shy  or  bump- 
tious. Wyndham  swears  he's  a  psalm-singer, 
and  goes  to  old  Gambler's  praying  matches. 
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But  he  hasn't  exactly  that  sort  of  cut 
either.' 

'  Conyers  is  a  capital  fellow,  and  the  best 
friend  I  have  in  the  world.  I  have  no  doubt 
he  says  his  prayers  very  regularly.  But  as 
we  don't  hoist  the  same  colours  in  spirituali- 
bus,  I  can't  enlighten  you  as  to  his  private 
devotions. 

'You  don't  really  suppose  I  have  any 
curiosity  on  the  subject?  But  I  must  get 
introduced  to  this  sister  of  his.  Do  you 
happen  to  know  who  trots  her  out  ?  It  can 't 
surely  be  the  Hoskyns.' 

'  Miss  Conyers  is  not  fairly  out  yet.  I  hear 
she  is  to  be  presented  on  Thursday  next. 
But  I  have  not  the  least  notion  under  whose 
wing  she  encounters  the  ordeal.  Who  is  the 
Hoskyns,  as  you  call  her?  And  what  is  your 
objection  to  that  portly  individual?' 

'  Oh !  she  is  well  enough,  in  her  way.  She 
is  the  wife  of  the  great  banker,  you  know. 
They  have  lots  of  money — to  spend,  at  least 
— though  I  dare  say  they  '11  come  to  a  smash 
some  of  these  days,  as  most  bankers  do,  sooner 
or  later.  But  what  a  fool  I  have  been !  It 
was  no  later  than  last  week  that  Kitty  Bruce 
wanted  to  recruit  me  for  a  ball  at  their  house 
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in  Charles  Street,  and  I  shirked  it,  fancymg 
it  would  be  slow.  If  I  had  n't  been  so  fine  I 
should  have  had  the  entree  of  Mrs.  Hoskyns's 
box  to-night.  By  the  way,  who  is  the  fellow 
who  has  just  joined  them,  and  who  seems  to 
be  making  himself  very  much  at  home.  Look 
how  he  whispers  in  the  fair  Conyers'  ears? 
Expensively  got  up — that  fellow — but  an  un- 
mistakeable  tiger.  Surely  old  Hoskyns  can't 
have  let  one  of  the  bank  clerks  loose  upon 
her?' 

It  was  no  banker  s  clerk,  nor  was  Blagdon 
justified  in  describing  him  as  a  tiger.  It  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  Mr.  Cyril  Wintring- 
ham,  who,  not^^^thstanding  his  impertinent 
and  ostentatious  depreciation  of  the  'un- 
sophisticated cousin,'  had  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  her  side,  with  all  possible  despatch, 
and — confound  him!  —  she  was  evidently 
delighted  to  see  him. 

'  My  Blaggy ! '  said  I.  '  Read  "  Thomas  a 
Kempis,"  and  beware  of  rash  judgments. 
Knowing,  as  I  do,  how  assiduously  you  study 
your  looking-glass,  I  should  have  thought 
you,  of  all  men,  would  be  too  familiar  with 
the  outward  characteristics  of  a  tiger  to  make 
so  serious  a  mistake  in  social  zoology.' 
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'That  shot  didn't  tell,  Jerry,'  retorted 
Blagdon  (Jerry,  I  grieve  to  speak  it,  was  my 
sobriquet  among  my  intimates  in  the  brigade) ; 
'  you  have  n't  outraged  my  feelings,  and  you 
know  it.  They  say  that  nothing  is  really 
offensive  but  truth.  Now  if  you  had  delicately 
hinted  that  I  was  an  ass,  an  ignoramus,  a  dunce, 
or  a  pigeon  easily  plucked  by  the  crows  of  his 
acquaintance,  I  might  have  felt  huffed  or 
nettled;  for  my  conscience  would  have  en- 
dorsed the  complimentary  insinuation.  But 
I  hnow  I  am  no  tiger^  and  so  I  forgive  you.' 

Poor  Blagdon !  There  was  something  quite 
touching  in  the  proud  humility  of  his  self- 
depreciation.  He  had  perhaps  rather  under- 
rated his  mother- wit,  for  he  could  not  exactly 
be  considered  an  ass ;  but  he  had  pretty 
accurately  gauged  the  quality  and  extent  of 
his  claims  to  scholarship  and  worldly  wisdom. 
I  need  not  say  that  the  charge  of  tigerisliness 
was  a  mere  jest.  Of  course  he  was  no  tiger. 
No  guardsman,  at  least  no  man  who  has 
been  a  guardsman  from  the  commencement  of 
his  military  career,  is  ever  open  to  such  an 
imputation.  I  have  kno^vn  a  few,  perhaps 
not  a  few,  quizzes,  and  an  occasional  muff 
or  two  among  us.     But  a  tiger — never  ! 
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Although  jesting  to  keep  up  appearances, 
and  by  way  of  concealing  the  real  agitation  of 
my  mind,  I  felt  savage  enough  at  the  sight 
which  Blagdon  had  pointed  out  to  me.  Win- 
tringham  was  evidently  auxpetits  soins  with  his 
fair  cousin  ;  and  to  my  jaundiced  eye,  nothing 
could  be  clearer  than  the  good  understanding 
which  appeared  to  exist  between  them.  She 
seemed  wholly  engrossed  by  his  conversation, 
which,  judging  from  the  frequent  indications  of 
merriment  discoverable  in  the  demeanour  of 
both  ladies,  I  should  have  supposed  to  be  bril- 
liant and  epigrammatic  in  the  highest  degree. 
I  looked  round  to  see  if  there  was  any  neigh- 
bouring box  in  which  I  could  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  more  accurate  observations 
on  the  carte  du  pays  ;  and  having  discovered 
a  friendly  dowager  of  my  acquaintance  at  her 
usual  post,  and  not  over-encumbered  by 
visitors,  I  soon  found  myself  in  a  position  to 
command  a  tolerable  view  of  the  party  in 
Mrs.  Hoskyns'  box. 

But,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  just  as  I  had 
made   my   obeisance   to  my  fat   friend,  Mr. 

D ,  and  dropped  into  the  opposite  chair, 

vacated  by  old  General  Thornton,  who  made 
his  exit  as  I  entered,  Mrs.  Hosk}Tis  and  her 
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fair  charge  took  it  into  their  heads  to  change 
seats;  a  manoeuvre  which  completely  baffled 
my  tactics,  as  the  result  was  to  place  Mary 
with  the  back  of  her  head  towards  me,  while 
I  had  a  full  view  of  her  chaperon's  broad 
face:  the  distance  being  so  short  that  if  Mary 
had  but  retained  her  original  position,  she  could 
not  have  failed  to  see  me.  Had  this  occurred, 
and  her  bow  of  recognition  indicated  a  due 
amount  of  cordiality,  I  was  fully  prepared  to 
adopt  the  strong  measure  of  invading  the  box 
where  she  sat,  without  waiting  for  a  previous 
introduction  to  Mrs.  Hoskyns,  taking  my 
chance  of  that  lady's  willingness  to  extend 
her  acquaintance  among  '  good  men,'  in  which 
class  I  unhesitatingly  ranked  myself,  as  the 
reader  has  already  perceived. 

But  without  the  authority  of  a  benignant 
glance  from  Mary's  soft  eyes,  I  had  not  the 
courage  to  present  myself  before  her,  in  a  place 
where  the  certainty  of  her  welcome  would 
have  constituted  my  sole  claim  to  admit- 
tance. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  no  chance  of 
anything  occurring  to  attract  her  attention  to 
the  spot  from  whence  I  observed  her ;  as  the 
curtain  now  rose  for  the  ballet,  and  all  eyes 
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were  intent  on  the  expected  entree  of  the 
Sjlphide. 

But  '  the  poetry  of  motion/  as  some  con- 
temporary writer,  with  a  fine  cockney  appre- 
ciation of  the  unintelligible  in  literature,  once 
desip^nated  the  dancinor  of  the  unrivalled 
Taglioni,  was,  on  that  occasion,  quite  lost 
upon  me.  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  from 
Mrs.  Hoskyns's  box ;  and  my  efforts  to  appear 
engrossed  by  the    Terpsichorean   themes    on 

which  Mrs.  D was  descanting  with  great 

eloquence,  were,  I  fear,  more  strenuous  than 
successful.  I  was  like  poor  Monsieur  Jabot 
in  the  well-known  series  of  outline  sketches, 
who  '  croit  devoir  temoigner  par  sa  pose^ 
aiitant  que  par  un  leger  jeu  de  physionomie^ 
qiCil  saisit  a  merveille  la  pensee  d'une  dame 
qui  s'ernhrouille;^  and  I  can  only  hope  that 
my  expressive  pantomime  and  intelligent 
silence  were  sufficiently  sympathetic  in  their 
outward  demonstration  to  conceal  the  absence 
of  mind  which  disqualified  me  for  taking  a 
more  active  part  in  the  discussion. 

At  length  the  interruption  of  our  tete-a-tete, 
by  the  entry  of  another  erratic  bachelor,  gave 
me  the  opportunity  of  making  a  graceful  re- 
treat, at  the  critical  period  when  I  had  observed 

VOL.  II.  L 
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a  movement  among  the  occupants  of  Mrs. 
Hoskyns's  box  that  seemed  to  denote  their 
approaching  departure;  and  I  found  myself 
in  the  lobby,  just  as  the  ladies  in  question, 
duly  cloaked  and  shawled,  emerged  from  the 
box  under  the  care  of  Wintringham  and  an 
elderly  gentleman  of  portly  dimensions — pre- 
sumably the  male  Hoskyns. 

I  should  have  been  at  Mary's  side  in  a  few 
seconds ;  and  was  striding  off  at  a  brisk  pace 
with  that  view,  when,  by  another  spiteful  freak 
of  fortune,  I  was  suddenly  checked  in  my 
progress  by  a  parliamentary  bore  of  the  first 
magnitude,  hurrying  along  in  the  opposite 
direction,  who  pulled  up  right  in  front  of  me, 
and  caught  me  by  the  button. 

This  fellow,  a  Scotch  M.P.  and  political 
economist,  was  always  steeped  to  the  neck  in 
the  details  of  some  crotchety  project  of  legis- 
lation, and  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  figures 
and  statistics.  Sydney  Smith  once  described 
an  illustrious  contemporary,  whose  social  talk 
was  a  little  too  much  in  the  style  of  an  Essay, 
— as  '  a  book  in  breeches ; ' — my  friend  Mr. 
MacITaffie  was  a  blue-book  in  breeches. 

'Oo!  Ozemanby!'  said  he;  '  ye 're  jest  the 
chiel  I  wanted  to   see.     Ye  '11  maybe   have 
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harrd  that  meenisters  have  consanted  to  give 
me  a  Selact  Commeettee  on  the  Isle  o'  Dogs 
Embankment  Bell.  'T  well  be  in  the  oreder 
paper  on  Monday,  as  I  surmeeze  ;  and  I  jest 
want  ye  to  let  me  put  your  name  on  the  lest.' 
'  Not  if  I  can  help  it,  Mr.  MacHaffie,' 
answered  I ;  '  I  '11  not  go  to  the  dogs  for  you 
or  any  other  man.  If  you  propose  me,  I  'U 
plead  my  regimental  duties  as  an  officer  of 
the  Guards,  and  that  wiU  stump  you  at  once.' 
'  Oo !  weel !  that 's  vera  disobleeging  and 
unceevil  of  ye.  Ye  '11  never  be  Prime  Meenister 
if  you  shark  yer  public  jewties  in  that  way.' 

'  There 's  a  deuced  deal  more  of  the  shark 
about  you  than  me,  my  good  friend,'  said  I,  as 
I  made  my  escape  and  hurried  off  in  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  Mrs.  Hoskyns  and  her  friends. 

But  it  was  too  late.  I  rushed  mto  the 
round  room,  which  was  nearly  empty,  as  the 
baUet  was  not  half  over.  Alas!  the  party 
had  disappeared.  They  had  certainly  not 
made  their  exit  by  the  principal  staircase. 
There  was  just  the  chance  that  they  might  be 
waiting  in  the  vestibule  near  the  Arcade  door, 
while  the  footman  was  getting  up  the  carriage 
either  at  the  Charles  Street  or  Pall  Mail  end. 
In  that   hope,   I  jumped,  rather   than   ran, 
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down  the  small  staircase,  and  was  all  but 
caught  in  the  arms  of  Count  d'  Orsay,  who 
was  coming  up  at  a  more  leisurely  pace. 

'  Ou  courez-vous^  done,  petit  lihertin  1 '  said 
the  ever  riant  Alfred.  '  Tranquillisez-vous  ! 
You  arr  too  late,  Mle  est  partie,  et  vous 
etes  fiamhe ! ' 

*  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ? '  asked  I. 

'  AUons,  done!  mauvais  sujet!  you  know  well 
enofe.  Cette  jolie  Madame  Felbridge,  qui  vient 
de  sortir,  II  ne  sert  a  rien  de  shuffler.  Lon 
voit  hien  que  vous  etes  a  ses  trousses.^ 

'  Madame  Felbridge ! '  exclaimed  I ;  '  Ma- 
dame Fiddlestick!    What  do  you  mean?' 

'  Je  veux  dir^e  quHei  pres — a  laporte,  je  viens 
de  reneontrer  eet  imheeile  de  Felbridge,  que  je 
voyais  autrefois  a  Florenee  —  quHl  avait  sa 
femme  sous  le  bras — qu^elle  est  jolie  comme  un 
ange — et  que  vous  eourez  apres.' 

'  My  dear  Count,  you  're  all  on  the  wrong 
scent.  The  fellow  whom  you  call  Felbridge — 
his  name  is  Wintringham  now — has  just  left 
the  house,  sure  enough,  with  a  very  pretty 
girl  on  his  arm;  but  she  is  no  more  his  wife 
than  she  is  your  grandmother.  Who  could 
have  crammed  you  with  such  a  eanardV 

'  Que  voulez-vous  ?     It  was  that  old  Allen, 
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I  think.  Du  reste^  il  s'agif,  n'est-ce  pas,  de  la 
jeiine  personne  qui  etait  sous  Vegide  de  cette 
flabby  Madame  Hoskyns  1  Et^parhleu  I  c' etait 
le point  de  mire  de  tons  les  lorgnons  de  la-has!^ 

'  Small  blame  to  them  ! '  said  I.  *  But 
Lord  Allen  was  mystifying  some  of  you  fel- 
lows in  the  omnibus  box.  He  knows  well 
enough  who  she  is,  I  '11  be  sworn  ;  and  so 
do  I — but  I  won't  tell  you.' 

'  Helas  !  je  ne  m^enjiche  pas  mal  I  Tot  ou 
tard,  tout  se  sait,  C^est  vous  que  qa  regarde. 
Vov^  etes  spooney,  It  ce  que  je  vois — mais  ce 
qui  s'appelle  spooney  a  en  perdre  la  tete.  Ne 
vous  y  jiez pas!  Je  parie  qu'elle  vous ]WXera, 
She  is  an  anngel  to  look  at;  bote,  ten  to  one, 
she  will  torn  out  a  great  scamp,  like  de  rest  of 
them.     Bonsoir  !^ 

'Well!'  thought  I,  as  I  sauntered  home. 
'  Perhaps  the  drawing-room  on  Thursday  may 
give  me  a  chance.  It  will  go  very  hard  with 
me  if  I  do  n't  contrive  to  speak  to  her  before 
she  gets  away  from  St.  James's.  If  I  only 
knew  who  was  to  present  her  !  But  that  I  can 
learn  from  Hugh,  at  all  events.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  DRAWING-ROOM   AT   ST.  JAIMES's. 

That  point  was  soon  ascertained.  Miss 
Conyers  was  to  make  her  debut  under  the 
auspices  of  a  lively  dowager  with  whom  I 
was  well  acquainted.  I  determined  that  I 
would  be  early  in  the  field,  and,  taking  my 
station  just  within  the  entrance  door,  watch 
for  the  appearance  of  Lady  Chedworth's  car- 
riage, and  pay  my  respects  to  its  occupants 
on  their  arrival,  attaching  myself  to  them,  if 
possible,  on  their  way  upstairs. 

Alas  !  '•  Vhomme  propose^^  &c.  This  nice 
little  plan  of  operations,  simple  and  easy  of 
execution  as  it  seemed,  was  defeated  by  a 
very  natural  incident  quite  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  but  the  possibility  of  which, 
strange  to  say,  had  not  occurred  to  me.  I 
was  told  ofi*  on  the  occasion  for  duty  with  the 
guard  of  honour,  and  stationed  at  the  royal 
entrance ;  while  Mary,  being  under  the  care 
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of  a  lady  who  did  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
the  entree^  was,  of  course,  with  her  chaperon, 
set  down  at  the  public  entrance  looking  to- 
wards Marlborough  House. 

The  result  of  this  contretemps  was,  that  I 
saw  but  little  of  the  drawing-room,  except  the 
royal  party,  and  the  '  heavy  swells '  of  courtly, 
ministerial,  and  diplomatic  life  ;  and  as  far  as 
my  chance  of  meeting  Mary  Conyers  was 
concerned,  I  might  as  well  have  been  at 
Windsor. 

A  gracious  nod  of  recognition  from  the 
King,  accompanied  by  a  word  of  kind  enquiry 
after  my  father's  health,  as  their  Majesties 
passed  out  to  the  royal  carriage  on  their  re- 
turn to  Buckingham  Palace,  was  no  doubt 
highly  gratifying  in  its  way,  and  added,  I  dare 
say,  greatly  to  my  social  estimation  among  the 
minor  cocktails  of  the  royal  suite  ;  the  lord 
of  the  bedchamber  in  waiting,  an  irreverent 
brother  guardsman,  marking  his  sense  of  the 
honour  conferred  upon  me  by  a  furtive  but 
unmistakable  '  double  sight '  when,  following 
in  the  royal  wake,  at  a  safe  distance,  he  passed 
close  to  me  on  his  way  out .  I  have  only  to 
hope  that  the  confidential  rejoinder,  consign- 
ing him  to  a  sultry  locality,  "with  which,  sotto 
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voce^  I  requited  his  passing  courtesy,  was  not 
a  less  venial  departure  from  the  proprieties  of 
demeanour  on  so  august  an  occasion. 

The  reader  must  not  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  this  act  of  gracious  condescension 
on  the  part  of  the  late  King,  or  set  me  down 
as  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour. 
Slight  as  was  the  incident,  it  had,  I  suspect,  a 
certain  political  significance,  and  very  little 
personal  reference  to  myself. 

His  Majesty,  as  is  well  kno^vn,  made  the  best 
of  that  dire  necessity  which  imposed  on  him  the 
acceptance  of  parliamentary  reform.  But  he 
had  no  great  predilection  for  the  theories,  or, 
generally  speaking,  for  the  personnel^  of  the 
Whig  ministry.  My  father's  political  change — 
tergiversation,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so  (it  cer- 
tainly could  not,  under  the  existing  aspect  of 
public  affairs,  be  described  as  ratting) — had 
not  escaped  the  royal  observation ;  and  I  quite 
understood  at  the  time  that,  in  taking  this 
public  and  rather  unusual  notice  of  a  subaltern 
on  duty,  he  was  desirous  to  convey  to  Sir 
Philip  the  satisfactory  assurance  that  his 
conscientious  opposition  to  the  bill  had  not 
brought  down  upon  him  the  personal  displea- 
sure  of   his    sovereign.     Perhaps   a   similar 
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indication  of  feeling  as  regarded  my  own 
votes  may  have  been  included  in  the  royal 
intention.  But  such  very  small  fry  as  myself 
are  hardly  worth  the  attention  of  the  angler. 

As  soon  as  the  royal  cortege  had  cleared  off, 
and  I  could  with  propriety  make  my  escape 
from  the  quadrangle,  I  hastened  towards  the 
public  entrance  of  the  palace.  The  drawing- 
room  had  been  a  full  one.  I  still  nursed  a 
hope  that  among  the  crowd  of  people  who 
were  waiting  for  their  carriages  in  the  corridor 
and  vestibule,  I  might  be  lucky  enough  to 
light  on  the  lovely  Mary  and  her  chaperon  ; 
and  behold  !  just  as  I  reached  the  corner  of 
the  palace  at  the  Pall  Mall  end,  I  saw  Lady 
Chedworth's  mustard-coloured  liveries  'stop- 
ping the  way,'  and  a  long  pair  of  spindle 
shanks  encased  in  white  silk  stockings  and 
white  kerseymere  '  shorts,'  surmounted  by  a 
blue  diplomatic  uniform,  just  stepping  into 
the  carriage,  in  which,  of  course,  the  ladies 
had  been  previously  deposited. 

In  driving  through  the  iron  gates,  the 
carriage  passed  close  to  where  I  was  standing, 
and  the  court  plume  on  my  side  suddenly 
turned  towards  me,  revealing  the  face  of 
Mary  Conyers.     A  look  of  surprise  showed 
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me  that,  in  spite  of  my  umbrageous  bearskin, 
I  was  recognised ;  and  an  eager  bow,  accom- 
panied by  the  sweetest  of  smiles  and  the 
brightest  of  friendly  glances,  proved  to  me 
that'  I  was  not  disagreeably  remembered. 

So  eifectually  did  this  slight  glimpse  of 
Paradise  restore  my  equanimity,  that  I  was 
unmoved  by  the  discovery  which  the  next 
moment  conveyed  to  my  mind,  and  for  which 
I  was  not  unprepared,  that  the  lanky  diplo- 
matist who  occupied  the  front  seat  of  the 
carriage  was  '  cet  imbecile  de  Felbridge,*  as 
D'Orsay  called  him,  the  formidable  Cyril 
Wintringham. 

'  Courage ! '  thought  I.  '  The  game  is  alive. 
Give  me  but  a  fair  innings,  and  if  I  don't 
bowl  out  that  pasty-faced  son  of  a  despatch - 
box  —  that  diplomatic  threadpaper  —  that 
sententious  prig — my  name  is  not  Osmanby ! 
Voyons!  what  is  the  next  move  ?  Grand- 
mamma Greystoke  is,  I  know,  a  fixture  for 
the  present  at  Hampton  Court.  As  Mary  is 
to  be  brought  out,  she  is,  most  probably, 
under  Lady  Chedworth's  care  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  Hugh  would  give 
me  the  required  information  at  once ;  but  he 
is  on  guard  at  the  Bank  to-day,  and  I  shall 
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not  be  able  to  see  him  this  evening.  Well ! 
at  all  events,  I  suppose  she  is  staying  for  a 
day  or  two  in  Grosvenor  Street,  and,  on  that 
chance,  I  '11  call  on  Lady  Chedworth  to- 
morrow.' As,  hovvever,  it  was  some  time 
since  I  had  honoured  that  good  lady  by  a 
visit,  and  her  house  was  not,  in  a  general  way, 
one  that  presented  much  attraction  to  loung- 
ing dandies,  whom  she  rather  discouraged — 
not  to  say  snubbed — I  thought  it  might  be  as 
well,  lest  she  should  penetrate  my  motive  for 
this  unusual  civility,  to  get  up  a  plausible 
pretext  for  the  step  I  meditated ;  and  it 
luckily  occurred  to  me  that^  I  had  seen  her 
name  a  day  or  two  before  among  the 
patronesses  of  a  charity  ball  that  was  about 
to  be  given  at  Willis's  Rooms  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Polish  refugees. 

'  That  will  do  capitally  !  '  said  I.  '  I  '11  go 
and  ask  the  old  lady  for  a  voucher  for  this 
con  ore  oration  of  tickers.  She  11  o-ive  me  credit 
for  a  fine  amount  of  enthusiasm  in  favour 
of  her  smok}^  and  seedy  proteges.  Perhaps 
I  may  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and 
ascertain  whether  she  is  going  to  take  Mary 
to  the  shady  concern  in  question.  It  will 
cost  me  a   guinea  any  way,  for  if  I  get  the 
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voucher,  1  am  bound  in  honour  to  buy  the 
ticket.  But  they  won't  catch  me  there  if 
Mary  is  not  going ;  and  I  shall  have  to  con- 
sole myself  with  the  reflection  of  having 
promoted  the  cause  of  Polish  patriotism  or 
humbug — I  am  not  very  sure  which — to  the 
extent  of  that  moderate  outlay.  If  I  get  a 
smile  from  Mary,  it  will  indeed  be  cheap  at 
the  money.' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SUPERFLUOUS   DIPLOIVIACY. 

Next  day,  at  as  early  an  hour  as  I  could 
with  propriety  select  for  a  morning  visit,  I 
drove  up  to  No.  —  Lower  Grosvenor  Street. 
Lady  Chedworth's  carriage  was  at  the  door; 
and  in  answer  to  my  enquiry  whether  her 
Ladyship  was  at  home,  I  was  informed  that 
she  was  'just  going  out.' 

'  Well,'  said  I  to  the  fat  butler,  '  I  will  not 
delay  her  Ladyship  for  three  minutes ;  but  if 
you  will  give  her  my  card,  perhaps  she  will 
admit  me  for  a  moment,  as  I  wish  particularly 
to  see  her.' 

In  due  process  of  time,  I  was  ushered  into 
the  drawing-room,  where,  to  my  disappoint- 
ment, I  found  only  Lady  Chedworth.  She 
was  not  equipped  for  her  drive,  but  apparently 
busy  at  her  writing-table. 

She  was  a  lively,  off-hand  sort  of  person, 
rather  brusque  in  her  manner.     '  This  is  an 
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unexpected  pleasure,  Captain  Osmanby/  said 
she.  '  It  is  seldom  the  elegants  of  the  day 
take  courage  to  encounter  the  gloom  of  my 
dingy  dwelling.' 

'  I  hope  my  visit  is  not  inconvenient,'  said  I. 

'  Oh  dear,  no.  I  am  in  no  hurry.  But  my 
people  generally  try  to  warn  visitors  off,  when 
the  carriage  comes  round.  Hollings  tells  me 
you  have  something  particular  to  say  to  me.' 

'  My  particular  business  was  simply  to 
solicit  the  favour  of  a  voucher  for  the  Polish 
Ball.' 

To  my  great  discomfiture,  Lady  Chedworth 
burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter  at  the 
announcement. 

'  Well ! '  exclaimed  she,  after  this  singular 
explosion  of  hilarity  had  subsided.  '  This  is 
positively  too  good.  You  do  n't  really  pre- 
tend to  say  that  you  are  thinking  of  patronis- 
ing that  sort  of  performance.  You  know  in 
your  heart  you  would  not  be  seen  there  for 
any  earthly  consideration.' 

'  You  underrate  the  force  of  political  sym- 
pathy,' said  I,  endeavouring  to  '  brazen  it  out.' 
'  The  cause  of  liberty  and  national  indepen- 
dence  ' 

'  The  cause  of  liberty  and  national  inde- 
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pendence,'  interrupted  she,  with  another  burst 
of  merriment,  '  has  very  little  to  do  with  your 
motive  for  this  visit.  Come,  now,  confess  it ! 
Your  Polish  enthusiasm  is  all  a  sham.' 

'  Well !  '  said  I,  lauofhinof  in  mv  turn,  '  I 
confess  that  is  my  strong  impression  of  the 
movement  in  general.  But,  nevertheless,  I 
want  a  voucher.' 

'  You  do  indeed !  You  are  in  sad  want  of 
somebody  to  vouch  for  your  sincerity  on  this 
occasion.  Do  you  think  I  can't  guess,  as 
well  as  if  you  had  told  me,  what  brought  you 
here  this  morning? ' 

'  My  cab  brought  me,'  said  I.  '  You  may  see 
it  if  you  look  out  of  the  window,  and  have  no 
occasion  to  indulge  in  conjecture  on  the  subject.' 

'  Very  well  parried,'  said  Lady  Chedworth, 
'  but  it  won't  do.  I  applaud  your  ingenuity, 
though  I  miss  your  ingenuousness.  Xow  tell 
me  honestly  and  candidly,  is  not  the  object 
of  your  visit  to  find  out  something  about  my 
fair  debutante  of  yesterday?  Your  blushes 
betray  you.' 

'  I  hioiv  all  about  her,'  said  I.  '  Her  brother 
is  my  most  intimate  friend.' 

'  Very  possibly,'  rejoined  my  inexorable  tor- 
mentor.    '  I  dare  say  you  know  who  she  is ; 
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but  you  want  at  the  present  moment  to  ascer- 
tain where  slie  is;  and,  to  punish  you,  I  have 
a  very  good  mind  not  to  tell  you.' 

'  I  hope,  if  she  is  in  the  house,'  said  I,  re- 
covering my  aplomb^  which  had  been  slightly 
disturbed,  '  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her,  as  we  are  old  friends.' 

'Ah,  ah!  So  it  turns  out  that  the  visit 
was  intended  for  the  young  lady,  and  not  for 
the  old  woman,  after  all.  But  come,  I  will 
not  be  too  hard  upon  you.  I  will  tell  you 
where  she  is  not^  at  any  rate.  She  is  not 
staying  with  me.  Are  you  still  very  eager 
after  your  voucher?' 

'  I  am  good  for  a  couple  of  tickets  for  your 
favourite  Poles,  if  you  will  only  tell  me  where 
Miss  Conyers  is  staying  in  London.' 

'  No !  I  will  not  trespass  on  your  fictitious 
charity  to  that  extent.  I  am  bound  to  secure, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  proteges^  the  benefit  of 
the  guinea  which  the  voucher  you  have  ap- 
plied for  fairly  represents.  But  I  do  not  wish 
to  pick  your  pocket ;  and,  to  confess  the  truth, 
my  own  faith  in  these  interesting  and  un- 
pronounceable strangers  is  none  of  the  most 
lively.  I  am  not  much  gratified  to  see  my 
name  figuring  in  the  list  of  patronesses.     To 
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use  a  vulgar  phrase,  I  have  been  rather  hooked 
into  it.  But  to  return  to  Miss  Conyers — \ 
warn  you  that  she  is  no  fortune.' 

'  And  I,'  retorted  I,  '  am  certainly  no  for- 
tune-hunter. I  am  credibly  informed  that 
3,000/.  consols  would  represent  the  extreme 
limit  of  her  reasonable  expectations.  She  is 
far  too  good  to  be  an  heiress.' 

'  I  hope  you  do  n't  let  your  mother  hear 
you  talk  of  heiresses  in  that  complimentary 
style,'  observed  my  ^vide-awake  friend. 

'  All  general  rules  admit  of  exceptions,'  re- 
joined I.  'I  had  in  my  mind  the  heiresses  of 
the  present  generation.' 

'  AVell,'  said  Lady  Chedworth,  '  some  of 
them  are  really  ugly  enough  to  frighten  a 
horse.  I  congratulate  you  on  being  suffi- 
ciently out  of  debt  to  form  an  impartial  judge- 
ment on  their  merits.  I  like  men  who  are 
not  mercenary.  Mindl—I  tell  you  honestly, 
I  do  n't  think  you  good  enough  for  Mary  Con- 
yers. Indeed,  I  know  nobody  who  is.  But 
that  is  her  affair,  not  mine.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  your  taking  your  chance  with  the  rest 
of  them.  The  young  men  of  the  present  day 
never  die  of  love,  and  they  would  be  great 
fools  if  they  did.     But  if,  like  a  silly  moth, 
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you  are  bent  on  singeing  your  wings  in  the 

flame  of  the  candle,  you  must  take  care  of 

yourself.     In  the  meantime,  I  mil  tell  you  all 

I  know  of  Mary^s  present  plans  and  future 

movements.     I  have  had  charge  of  her  for 

only  eight-and-forty  hours,  just  that  I  might 

look  after  the  little  details  connected  with  her 

presentation.      She  went  back  this  morning 

to  those  Hoskyns  people,  with  whom  she  was 

staying  last  week.     She  is  to  remain  with 

them  until  after  Tuesday  next,  when  they  are 

to  have  a  ball,  or  something  of  the  kind.     On 

Wednesday  she  is  to  go  back  to  grandmamma, 

who  won't  even  spare  her  for  Almack^s.' 

'  What  a  dreadful  old  tyrant ! '  said  I. 

'  Yes,  I  dare  say  you  think  so  ;  but  she  is 

only   a  prudent  tactician.     Lady  Greystoke 

has  her  own  views  about  Mary's  establishment 

in  life,  and  does  not  want  them  to  be  interfered 

with  by  ordinary  ball-room  flirtations.' 

'  Indeed !  Is  she  bent  on  keeping  Miss 
Conyers  under  lock  and  key  until  the  right 
parti  turns  up?  Is  the  lovely  Mary  to  be 
shut  up  in  that  old  barrack  of  a  palace  at 
Hampton  Court,  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  a 
suitor  in  a  coach-and-six,  with  half  a  dozen 
outriders  and  an  escort  of  heavy  dragoons, 
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coming    to     lay    his     principality     at     her 
feet?' 

'  How  savage  you  are !  and  how  spitefully 
jealous  all  you  younger  brothers  are  of  any 
man  who  can  make  a  decent  settlement !  But 
come,  I  like  to  see  a  young  man  honestly  in 
love,  and  not  too  fine  to  be  foolishly  romantic. 
I  will  tell  you  fairly,  I  do  n't  share  Grand- 
mamma Greystoke's  views  about  Mary,  and 
I  shall  feel  grateful  to  anyone  who  thwarts 
them.  Mind — I  am  betraying  no  confidence ; 
for  poor  dear  Lady  Greystoke  is  as  close  as 
old  Talleyrand,  and,  whatever  she  does,  makes 
a  point  of  assigning  a  sham  reason  for  it.  She 
looks  upon  that  sort  of  thing  as  diplomatic 
tact  and  courtly  discretion ;  but  I  have  the 
key  of  her  cipher,  and  she  can't  impose  upon 
me.  I  am  not  fond  of  playing  chaperon,  in  a 
general  way  ;  but  I  am  fond  of  Mary,  whom  I 
have  known  ever  since  she  was  a  baby,  and  I 
really  wanted  to  be  allowed  to  take  charge  of 
her  in  London  this  season.  Last  year,  when 
I  left  them  in  Italy,  we  had  arranged  that 
it  should  be  so.  It  would  not  have  been  a 
bad  thing  for  Mary,  though  /  say  it.  I  know 
I  am  one  of  the  humdrums^  in  the  estimation 
of  you  fine  gentlemen  of  the  Guards'  Club  and 
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Crockford's.  Come,  now — don't  deny  it,  or 
I  '11  not  say  a  word  more ;  but  my  set,  though 
what  you  call  slow,  is  quite  as  fast  as  is  good 
for  a  young  lady's  health,  morals,  and  pro- 
spects. To  my  great  surprise,  however,  I 
found,  on  Lady  Greystoke's  return  to  Eng- 
land, that  she  had  changed  her  mind  about 
Mary's  introduction  into  society.  She  was  to 
be  presented,  of  course,  and  I  was  thought 
to  be  as  fit  for  that  office  as  anyone  else; 
but,  instead  of  having  her  to  stay  with  me  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  I  am  told  that 
she  is  too  delicate  for  late  hours  —  that 
country  air  is  essential  for  her  at  present — 
and  that  grandmamma  herself,  forsooth !  is  in 
that  state  of  nervous  debility  that  she  cannot 
well  spare  her.  Now,  what  do  you  think  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this?' 

'  Perhaps  I  can  form  something  like  a 
guess,'  said  I ;  '  the  old  lady  has  some  specific 
game  in  view ;  she  has  caught  wind  of  a 
parti  who  is  to  be  run  to  earth  in  another 
direction.' 

'  Precisely.  There  is  an  odious  grandson 
of  hers — a  most  insufferable  puppy — whom, 
by  the  bye,  she  used  to  snub  dreadfully  when 
he  was  a  boy,  as  he  deserved.    He  was  attache 
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at  Florence — as  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  like 
most  of  the  Felbridges — and  a  great  coxcomb, 
as  they  all  are.  About  a  year  ago,  he  came, 
rather  unexpectedly,  mto  a  good  fortune, 
under  the  ^^ill  of  a  great  uncle,  or  some  such 
distant  relation — for  which  he  had  to  change 
his  name.' 

'  I  know,'  said  I ;  '  he  is  now  'Mt.  C}Til 
'Wintringham,  and  will,  I  suppose,  some  day 
be  Lord  Greystoke.' 

'  Ah !  you  know  him,  I  see.  Well,  grand- 
mamma has  set  her  heart  on  making  a  match 
between  the  two  cousins.  It  seems  that,  when 
they  were  at  Florence  last  ^vinter,  her  eyes 
were  opened  to  his  merits.  The  fortune, 
though  a  very  pretty  one,  would  not  perhaps, 
in  itself,  have  been  enough  to  attract  her ;  but 
then  she  begins  to  despair  of  Lord  Grey- 
stoke's  marrying,  and,  if  he  dies  a  bachelor, 
this  Cyril  succeeds  to  the  peerage.  Xow, 
poor  dear  Lady  Greystoke,  you  know,  has 
what  her  friends  call  the  Felbridge  mania. 
She  was  brought  up  about  the  Court — her 
father  having  been  originally  equerry,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  to  the  old  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  afterwards  holding  some  office 
in  George  the  Third's  household  ;  but  he  was 
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a  Scotchman,  of  no  family — a  mere  hanger-on 
of  Lord  Bute's — and  his  daughter,  poor  Lady 
Greystoke,  has  never  recovered  her  delight 
at  having  married  into  a  family  of  genuine 
aristocracy,  as  she  calls  it.  The  consequence 
is,  that,  with  her,  a  Felbridge,  as  such,  is 
looked  upon  as  something  far  beyond  a  Rohan 
or  a  Montmorency ;  and  as  for  the  Greystoke 
peerage,  the  British  crown  itself  is  a  new- 
fangled dignity  in  comparison ! ' 

'  I  confess,'  said  I,  '  I  have  had  some  mis- 
givings as  to  that  Mr.  Wintringham's  position 
in  the  family.' 

'  There  is  no  doubt,'  continued  Lady  Ched- 
worth,  'that  grandmamma  has  secured  his 
consent  as  well  as  her  own.  But,  mark 
my  words,  Mary  can't  endure  him.  I  saw 
it  yesterday.  He,  like  a  forward  puppy,  as 
he  is,  fastened  himself  on  us  at  the  dramng- 
room,  having  really  nothing  more  than  a  bow- 
ing acquaintance  with  me;  and  he  actually 
had  the  impertinence,  while  putting  us  into 
the  carriage,  to  ask  me  to  set  him  down  at 
Mivart's.  I  could  not  well  refuse ;  but  I  saw 
that  Mary  wished  him  at  the  Antipodes.  The 
best  of  the  joke  is  that,  on  the  strength  of 
having  travelled  home  with  grandmamma  and 
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her  from  Florence,  and,  I  suppose,  in  right  of 
his  cousinship,  he  affects  a  very  free-and-easy 
manner  with  her,  and  seems  ahnost  to  be 
giving  himself  little  airs  of  jealousy,  like  an 
accepted  lover.  For  instance,  as  the  carriage 
was  turning  out  of  the  palace  gates  yesterday, 
Mary  bowed  to  somebody  who  was  standing 
on  the  pavement  —  bowed,  ay,  and  blushed 
too,  I  can  tell  you ;  so  you  see  there  is  more 
than  one  Kichmond  in  the  field.  But,  lo  and 
behold !  ^Ir.  Wintringham  asked  her,  in  quite 
a  sharp  peremptory  tone,  to  whom  she  was 
bowing.  Mary  drew  herself  up  like  an  em- 
press, and  quietly  answered,  "  An  old  friend 
of  mine,  who  happens  to  be  on  guard."  I 
could  not  help  saying,  avec  malice^  "  By  your 
cheeks,  Mary,  I  should  have  rather  said  it 
was  a  young  friend  of  yours."  "  Well,"  said 
Mary,  as  coolly  as  possible,  "he  is  not  very 
antiquated."  "Humph!"  said  Mr.  Wintring- 
ham, evidently  in  a  pet ;  "  it  is  odd  that  you 
should  not  remember  his  name."  "  Who  said  I 
did  not  remember  his  name?"  rejoined  Mary, 
quite  in  the  same  tone ;  "  I  know  it  perfectly, 
both  surname  and  Christian  name."  "  Per- 
haps you  will  have  no  objection  to  enlighten 
us  on  the  subject,"  said  he.     "  Excuse  me," 
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said  Mary,  with  fan  sparkling  in  her  eyes; 
"I  have  a  very  great  objection.  Grand- 
mamma— you  know  you  think  so  much  of 
grandmamma's  opinion  —  grandmamma  says 
it  is  very  rude  to  ask  questions,  and  I  "svill 
not  encourage  you  in  that  bad  practice."  You 
should  have  seen  the  face  he  put  on.  He 
never  opened  his  lips  till  we  put  him  out  at 
Mivart's — and  a  good  riddance,  too.' 

'Did  Miss  Conyers  tell  you  who  was  her 
friend  on  guard?' 

'  No  ;  and  1  quite  forgot  to  ask  her.  We 
were  both  tired  to  death.  However,  you  have 
now  the  whole  of  my  budget,  or  nearly  so. 
There  is  one  chance  for  you — if  you  can  get 
invited  to  this  Mrs.  Hoskyns's  on  Tuesday.  I 
can't  give  you  a  voucher^  or  get  you  a  card  for 
tlia%  as  I  do  n't  visit  the  woman.  You  may 
rely  upon  it,  Mr.  Wintringham  will  contrive  to 
find  his  way  there ;  and  if  you  are  not  equally 
successful  in  achieving  that  object,  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  you  are  not  the  ardent  lover 
nor  the  enterprising  genius  that  I  take  you 
for.' 

'  Never  fear,  my  dear  Lady  Chedworth ;  I 
shall  not  belie  the  accuracy  of  your  judgement. 
But,  alas !   that  one  evening  is  all  I  have  to 
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look  to ;  while  this  chattering  ape,  this  manche- 
a-helai  of  a  sucking  diplomatist,  will  have  the 
run  of  those  queer  old  rooms  at  Hampton- 
Court  two  or  three  times  a  week,  I  dare  say. 
But  no  matter.  Faint  heart,  we  know,  never 
won  fair  lady.  We  must  hope  for  the  best. 
In  the  meantime,  thank  you  a  thousand  times 
for  your  kind  information.  I  have  detained 
you  most  unwarrantably  from  your  drive.  So, 
if  you  will  kindly  give  me  your  voucher  for 
the  Polish  affair,  I  will  vanish  into  thin  air  at 
once.' 

'  Your  voucher?  Oh,  nonsense !  never  mind 
the  voucher.  We  will  look  upon  that  as  a 
joke.  Keep  your  guinea  in  your  pocket;  you 
will  want  it  by-and-by  for  the  wedding-ring, 
you  know.' 

'  Oh,  Lady  Chedworth !  do  not  laugh  at  me. 
You  know  you  said  just  now  I  was  not  good 
enough  for  Miss  Conyers.' 

'  Well,  I  do  n't  suppose  you  are.  But  there 
is  something  about  you  that  I  like,  neverthe- 
less. Kot^\dthstanding  your  foolish  little  stra- 
tagem of  to-day — for  which,  as  I  have  said,  I 
will  not  punish  you — I  have  a  great  notion  that 
you  are  a  straightforward  character  in  your 
way  ;  and  that  suits  me.     I  like  people  who 
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are  candid  and  above  board  in  their  dealings. 
I  always  speak  my  mind  freely  myself.' 

*  I  am  more  indebted  than  I  can  express  to 
your  frankness/  said  I ;  '  and  I  will  requite  it, 
to  the  best  of  my  power,  by  an  equal  amount 
of  candour,  /was  the  old  friend  whom  Mary 
saw  on  guard  yesterday.' 

'  You  do  n't  mean  it ! '  exclaimed  Lady 
Chedworth,  with  an  amused  look.  '  Well,  this 
is  singular !  So  that  deep  blush  was  a  voire 
intention !    But  perhaps  you  are  jesting.' 

^  No,  on  my  honour !  I  was  eagerly  watch- 
ing your  carriage,  as  it  drove  out,  and  long- 
ing for  a  glimpse  of  Mary's  sweet  face.  I  dare 
say  I  am  a  great  fool,  but  I  can't  help  it.  I 
have  not  seen  her,  to  exchange  a  word  with 
her,  since  her  return  to  England.  But  I  have 
loved  her,  and  her  alone^  since  she  was  a  girl 
of  sixteen,  in  spite  of  absence.  I  shall  love 
her  to  the  end,  in  spite  of  worldly  grand- 
mothers, prudent  brothers,  and  wealthy 
cousins — in  spite  of  Fortune,  in  spite  of  Fate !' 

'  Well,  now ! '  said  Lady  Chedworth,  laugh- 
ing; 'only  think  of  an  old  woman  like  me 
being  made  the  confidante  of  so  romantic  an 
attachment !  It  is  really  enough  to  grind  one 
young  again.     But  you  shall  not  have  reason 
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to  repent.  If  my  sixty- two  years  have  done 
nothing  more  for  me,  they  have  at  least  taught 
me  a  little  discretion.  I  fear  I  cannot  do 
much  to  assist  you,  and  I  hardly  know  whether 
I  ought ;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  will  not  increase 
your  difficulties  by  gossiping.  I  shall  keep 
my  own  counsel,  and  yours  too.' 

'  That  is  all  that  I  can  reasonably  expect 
from  you,  dear  Lady  Chedworth;  and  it  is 
enough  to  claim  my  gratitude.  But  before  I 
go,  can  you  tell  me  who  those  Hoskynses  are, 
and  how  Mary  Conyers  happens  to  be  so 
intimate  with  them  ? ' 

'  They  are  very  good  sort  of  people,  I 
believe,  and  certainly  very  wealthy.  He  is 
the  great  banker,  you  know.  I  think  Mr. 
Hoskyns  is  nearly  related  to  General  Conyers. 
I  know  there  is  some  family  connection  be- 
tween them.  They  are  very  kind  to  Mary; 
and  Lady  Grey  stoke  is  willing  enough  that 
they  should  take  her  to  the  opera,  the  French 
play,  the  Philharmonic,  and  so  forth.  That 
sort  of  thing  can't  be  done  without  money, 
you  know ;  and  neither  Mary  nor  grand- 
mamma is  overburdened  with  that  commo- 
dity. So  the  old  lady  keeps  on  terms  of  great 
civility  with  the  Hoskynses ;  and,  as  a  set-off 
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to  her  condescension,  I  dare  say  she  sometimes 
overdraws  her  account.  On  the  whole,  I 
should  say  it  is  well  worth  your  while  to 
cultivate  their  acquaintance.' 

'  I  will  do  my  best,'  said  I.  '  If  I  play  my 
cards  well,  perhaps  old  Hoskyns  may  take  a 
liking  to  me,  and  grant  me  the  entree  of  the 
house  when  Mary  is  staying  there.  I  heartily 
wish  he  would  give  me  a  share  in  the  bank.' 

'  Now,  do  n't  be  fine  or  impertinent.  You 
know  you  do  n't  wish  anything  of  the  sort. 
It  would  be  well  for  you  if  your  wishes  were 
half  so  reasonable.  That  sort  of  affectation 
is  quite  lost  upon  me.  You  quite  mistake,  if 
you  suppose  I  am  giving  myself  airs  about 
these  worthy  people  because  I  do  n't  happen 
to  visit  them.  From  all  I  hear,  I  believe  they 
are  very  good  company  ;  and  if  I  had  not 
married  off  my  two  daughters  ages  ago,  ;^I 
should  perhaps  think  it  highly  desirable  to 
make  their  acquaintance.  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  the  banking  interest — as  well  I 
may,  seeing  that  my  own  mother  was  a 
banker's  daughter;  and  I  had  an  uncle  in  the 
shop,  who  ought  to  have  left  me  his  money, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  my  brother,  who 
didn't  want  it.     Well,  now  you  may  go,  as  I 
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have  to  put  on  my  bonnet,  and  time  is  getting 
on.  Give  my  love  to  your  [mother,  when  you 
see  her.  I  wonder  what  she  would  say  to  this 
fancy  of  yours.  Of  course  she  knows  nothing 
about  it.  I  suspect  she  has  other  \'iews  for 
you.' 

'  What  can  }'ou  mean  ?  '  said  I,  in  genuine 
amazement. 

'  Xever  mind — if  you  really  do  n't  know,  I 
am  not  going  to  tell  you.  But  I  should  have 
thought  you  could  guess.' 

'  Not  I,  upon  my  honour.' 

'  Hm !  Do  you  ever  meet  a  ^liss  Grainger 
in  Portman  Square  ? ' 

'  Miss  Grain  ger ! — a  perfect  horror !  What 
of  her?' 

'  Oh !  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I  am  told 
she  will  have  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.' 

'  She  would  be  a  dear  bargain  if  she  had  a 
million,'  said  I.  '  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
exchanged  half  a  dozen  consecutive  sentences 
with  her.  I  have  seen  her  occasionally  at  m}^  • 
mother's  Thursday  soirees;  but,  beyond  a 
casual  introduction,  her  name  has  hardly  ever 
been  mentioned  to  me.' 

'Well,  I  may  be  wrong;  but  time  will 
show.     Xo — vou  will  not  sfet  a  word  more 
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out  of  me.  I  never  spoil  sport.  I  really  must 
send  you  away  now.     Good  morning !  * 

'  That  is  a  regular  old  brick ! '  said  I  to 
myself,  as  I  drove  away.  '  But  what  could 
be  her  meaning  about  my  mother  and  Miss 
Grainger? — a  scraggy,  red-haired  girl,  who 
sings  twaddling  ballads  with  a  voice  that 
makes  one  feel  as  if  one  were  drinking  sour 
lemonade.  This  is  some  crotchet  of  my  plain- 
spoken  friend.  So  far  from  setting  Miss 
Grainger  at  me,  my  mother  has  never  even 
told  me  she  was  a  fortune.  Well,  we  will  look 
into  this  matter  by-and-by.  In  the  meantime, 
how  am  I  to  get  a  card  for  the  Hoskyns 
affair  ?  I  have  it !  Kitty  Bruce  is  my  game. 
She  will  manage  it  for  me,  if  it  is  to  be  done.' 

And  to  Kitty  Bruce's  I  drove  accordingly. 

Does  the  reader  not  know,  or  having 
known  has  he  forgotten,  Kitty  Bruce  ?  I  am 
uncertain  whether  she  is  still  in  the  flesh; 
but  I  am  sure  that  she  ought  to  live  in  the 
grateful  memory  of  a  large  section  of  my 
contemporaries,  who  were  indebted  to  her  for 
many  an  act  of  disinterested  kindness,  although 
the  field  of  her  exertions  was  not  so  ex- 
tended, nor  were  her  services  of  so  important 
a  class,  as  to  render  her  name,  in  the  strictest 
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sense  of  the  word,  historical,  if  it  has  ceased 
to  be  contemporaneous. 

Miss  (or — as  she  was  familiarly  designated 
by  her  affectionate  clients  in  the  household 
brigade  and  the  higher  Government  offices  — 
Kitty)  Bruce  was  the  best-natured  and  most 
obliging  of  elderly  spinsters.  Knowing  every- 
body and  going  everywhere,  within  a  certain 
range  of  society — ^in  the  gay  and  ball-giving 
circles  of  London — she  was  the  prop  and  main- 
stay of  aspiring  but  inexperienced  hostesses, 
the  seasonable  aid  of  unobtvu^iYe  debutantes^ 
the  sympathising  refuge  of  love-sick  Treasury 
clerks  and  heiress-hunting  Guardsmen.  She 
was  the  honorary  but  imiversally  recognised 
agent  for  the  negotiation  of  ball-room  ar- 
rangements—  as  far  as  the  materiel  of  the 
company  was  concerned — ^through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Marylebone,  and  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  j\Iay  Fair,  Belgravia,  and 
St.  George^s,  Hanover  Square. 

I  drove  to  Queen  Anne  Street,  and  caught 
Etty  just  stepping  into  her  chariot.  She 
shook  her  closed  hand  at  me  as  I  approached 
the  carriage  door.  '  You  are  a  false  man  I ' 
said  she.  '  You  never  came  to  poor  Lady 
MacDermot's,    after  all.      You  are  growing 
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fine,  and  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  say  to 
you.' 

'  Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Bruce ! '  said  I ;  '  I  could 
not  help  myself.  The  House  sat  so  late,  and 
sve  expected  a  division.' 

'  Expected  a  fiddlestick !  That  is  the 
regular  come-ofi*  of  you  young  gentlemen 
who  get  into  Parliament.  But  it  is  all  make- 
believe.  You  know  you  were  at  Princess 
Lieven's  the  same  night.' 

'  I  think  not,  dear  Miss  Bruce,'  said  I;  'at 
least,  if  I  was  there  at  all,  it  was  not  till  next 
morning,  and  I  only  looked  in  for  a  few 
minutes,  on  my  way  home  to  bed.' 

'  Oh,  you  are  a  deluder ! '  said  Kitty ;  '  and 
I  have  no  faith  in  you.  The  Macdermots' 
was  a  very  good  ball,  and  I  would  have 
introduced  you  to  the  great  heiress,  Miss 
Grainger.  She 's  a  Catholic,  you  know,  and 
would  just  suit  you.' 

('Miss  Grainger  again!'  thought  I  to  my- 
self.) '  Well,'  said  I,  aloud,  '  I  am  grateful 
for  your  good  intentions ;  but  you  know  I  am 
not  looking  out  for  anything  in  the  heiress 
line.  I  do  want  your  assistance,  however, 
and  shall  shoot   myself  if  you  refuse  it   to 
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'  Ah ! '  said  Kitty, '  you  are  a  base  man,  and 
take  advantage  of  my  good-nature  and  placa- 
bility.    What  is  the  matter  now?' 

*  There  is  a  Mrs.  Hosk^ois  in  Charles  Street, 
Berkeley  Square.  You  know  her,  of  course  ? ' 
(Sally  nodded.)  '  I  want  a  card  for  her  ball 
on  Tuesday,  and  you  must  positively — indeed 
you  must — procure  one  for  me.' 

'  Well,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do.  I  do  n't 
know  what  to  say  to  it.' 

'  Oh !  I  know  you  can  do  it  if  you  like. 
Blagdon  told  me  you  had  offered  him  a  card 
for  her  last  ball.' 

'  Yes,  and  he  ^vill  not  catch  me  offering  him 
another.  He  turned  up  his  nose  at  it  in  the 
most  supercilious  style.' 

'  Blagdon  is  an  ass,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  make  me  a  scapegoat.  No- 
body can  say  that  /give  myself  airs.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  Why  do  you 
want  to  go  to  Mrs.  Hoskyns's?' 

'  Because  I  am  told  she  is  a  very  estimable 
individual,  and  I  am  benevolently  anxious  to 
bring  her  into  fashion.' 

'  Did  I  ever !  Get  along  with  you — your 
conceit  is  intolerable.  It  would  serve  you 
right  if  I  were  to  leave  you  in  the  lurch.    But 

VOL.  II.  N 
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I  am  too  good-natured.  Here!  I  have  one 
or  two  of  her  cards  in  my  bag.  There !  I  have 
written  your  name  in  pencil,  and  you  may  fill 
it  in  with  ink,  if  you  like.  Obliged  to  me? — 
yes,  of  course  you  are ;  and  so  you  ought  to 
be.  Come  in  good  time,  and  mind  you  behave 
yourself.  To  Cawthorne^s,  Thomas!  Good 
morning !  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XL 

AN  EVENTFUL   BALL. 

I  EESOLVED  to  be  early  in  the  field  at  Mrs. 
Hoskyns's,  and  took  my  measures  accord- 
ingly. My  entree  was  made  with  all  the 
publicity  attainable  through  the  announce- 
ment of  my  name  in  very  audible  tones  at 
each  of  the  successive  stations  where  the 
arrival  of  guests  could  be  proclaimed,  and 
before  the  buzz  of  conversation  and  the  strains 
of  the  orchestra  had  combined  to  deaden  the 
echoes  of  the  hall,  staircase,  and  ante-room. 

'  "What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  spoony ! '  thought 
I.  'If  there  is  anything  in  ball-room  ethics 
which  I  eschew  on  principle,  it  is  an  early 
arrival  at  a  strange  house,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  vouching  for  my  own  identity  to 
the  fat  hostess  who  does  n't  know  me  from 
Adam,  and,  at  that  period  of  the  evening,  has 
leisure  and  patience  for  the  explanation  I  am 
bound  to  inflict  upon  her.     But  I  should  be 
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content  to  be  taken  for  one  of  the  swell-mob, 
during  the  first  five  minutes,  if  I  could  only- 
effect  the  object  of  securing  a  fair  start 
with  Mary  before  that  fellow  Wintringham 
turns  up/ 

I  was  early  enough,  in  all  conscience. 
There  were  not  a  dozen  people  in  the  rooms. 
Mrs.  Hoskyns's  reception  of  me  was  as  polite 
and  cordial  as  could  be  desired.  Nay,  the 
worthy  banker  himself — who,  strange  to  say, 
had  not,  like  most  reasonable  elderly  gentle- 
men on  such  occasions,  dined  at  his  club  and 
kept  out  of  the  way  of  his  five  hundred 
particular  friends  until  the  latest  practicable 
moment — overwhelmed  me  with  civilities,  on 
the  strength  of  a  club-room  acquaintance 
with  my  brother. 

I  cast  a  hurried  and  nervous  glance  round 
the  ball-room  and  adjoining  apartments.  It 
was  clear  that  Wintringham  had  not  stolen 
a  march  upon  me.  But  where  was  Mary 
Conyers  ?  She  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Justine  or  Fanchon  (as  the  case  might  be) 
was  doubtless  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  her  young  lady's  elaborate  toilette.  It 
could  not  be  many  minutes  before  she  would 
make    her    appearance.     Nevertheless,    time 
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wore  on ;  the  tide  of  carnages  '  setting  down ' 
began  to  flow  at  a  brisk  rate;  the  knocker 
(there  was  always  a  knocker  in  those  days) 
was  kept  in  perpetual  activity ;  the  guests 
trooped  in,  party  after  party,  in  rapid  and 
uninterrupted  succession.  The  ball-room  fills, 
the  band  begins  to  '  tune  up,'  a  first  quadrille 
is  formed — still  no  Mar}-. 

Kitty  Bruce  comes  up  to  me,  as,  from  the 
most  retired  corner  I  can  find,  I  am  scanning 
with  eager  eye,  and  perhaps  with  no  serene 
aspect,  the  lively  and  brilliant  scene  which, 
alas  !  has  neither  brilliancy  nor  life  for  me. 

'  Oh,  here  you  are  ! '  exclaims  she ;  •  I  have 
been  looking  for  you.  Mrs.  Hoskyns  told  me 
you  had  arrived.  I  want  you  to  dance  with 
a  young  friend  of  mine.' 

'  Thank  you  ! '  said  I,  '  not  just  at  present 
— later  in  the  evening.  (That  is,'  thought 
I  to  myself, '  if  you  can  catch  me. )  ' 

'  Oh,  I  see  ! '  continued  Kitty,  with  a  nod 
of  intelligence ;  '  you  are  waiting  for  ]\Iiss 
Grainger.  I  find  she  is  expected,  and  1  now 
know  why  you  wished  to  be  here.' 

'  To  be  sure,'  said  I,  glad  of  any  excuse. 
'You  wouldn't  spoil  my  chance  -with  Miss 
Grain  ofer.' 

o 
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*  Oh  !  you  will  have  fifty  chances — hundreds 
of  chances — with  Miss  Grainger.  But  my  poor 
little  friend  has  n't  so  many  chances  of  a 
waltz  to-night — with  an  officer  in  the  Guards, 
too.  She  is  just  come  from  Dublin,  and 
does  n't  know  a  creature.' 

She  turned  and  pointed  to  where  her  young 
friend  sat  —  positively  within  earshot,  and 
looking  uncomfortably  conscious.  She  was 
very  pretty;  but  that  was  nothing  to  me. 
I  felt  ashamed  of  myself. 

'  Oh ! '  said  I,  as  gaily  as  I  could,  and  with 
a  victory  over  my  selfish  ill-humour  that  was 
complete,  though  it  had  cost  me  a  struggle ; 
'  I  have  too  lively  a  recollection  of  the  pleasant 
days  I  passed  in  Dublin,  and  the  cordial  hos- 
pitality I  met  with  there,  not  to  be  enchanted 
at  the  prospect  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  one  of  its  fair  denizens.  I  am  quite  at 
your  service.' 

And  I  allowed  myself  to  be  led  like  a  lamb 
to  the  slaughter. 

Had  my  colloquial  reputation  depended  on 
the  success  of  my  efibrts  at  lively  and  agree- 
able chat  during  the  performance  of  the 
waltz  in  question,  my  powers  of  small  talk 
would  certainly  not  have  been  rated  at  a  very 
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high  figure.  Luckily,  the  fair  partner  of  my 
gyrations  was  at  that  early  stage  of  ball-room 
existence  when  dancing  for  dancing's  sake 
£Qls  up  the  measure  of  a  young  lady's  enjoy- 
ment of  such  scenes.  She  was  quite  inde- 
fatigable, and  seemed  to  think  that  a  pause  of 
half  a  minute — to  which  she  was  once  or 
twice  forced  to  submit  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  breath — was  a  culpable  sacrifice  of 
time  far  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  conver- 
sation. 

I  was  quite  content  to  acquiesce  tacitly  in 
her  views,  and  well  pleased  to  compound  for 
the  inaction  of  my  tongue  and  my  brain  by 
the  exemplary  activity  of  my  feet.  I  trust 
my  performance  was  unexceptionable;  and 
when  the  waltz  came  to  an  end,  I  was  greatly 
relieved,  and  thought  myself  well  rewarded 
for  my  charitable  complaisance  by  her  re- 
quest to  be  immediately  restored  to  the  care 
of  her  patroness,  Kitty  Bruce. 

On  approaching  our  good-natured  friend, 
however,  I  found  that  a  serious  '  complica- 
tion '  was  in  store  for  me,  in  the  proximity  of 
the  formidable  heiress  whom,  in  the  simplicity 
of  her  heart,  Kitty  had  fixed  on  as  the  load- 
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stone   by   -wliich    I    had   been    attracted  to 
Charles  Street. 

'  Oh !  here  you  are,  Captain  Osmanby — just 
in  the  nick  of  time/  said  Kitty.  '  You  may 
leave  Miss  O'Kelly  in  my  charge  now.  I 
hope,'  addressing  the  latter,  'you  have  had 
a  nice  waltz,  my  dear;  and  we'll  soon  find 
you  a  partner  for  the  quadrille.  Miss 
Grainger,'  continued  she,  observing  that  I 
was  exchano^ino'  formal  courtesies  with  that 
young  lady,  '  I  hope  you  are  not  refusing  to 
dance  with  Captain  Osmanby.  He'll  break 
his  heart  if  you  do.  Why,  my  dear,  he 
wheedled  me  out  of  a  card  for  this  ball, 
simply  and  solely  because  he  knew  you  would 
be  here.  0  h !  you  need  n't  look  so  angry, 
Captain  Osmanby.  You  can't  pretend  to 
deny  it  after  confessing  it  to  me  just  now ; 
and  I  'm  sure  there  's  nothing  to  make  you 
blush  in  the  avowal.' 

I  dare  say  I  looked  foolish  enough ;  but  if 
I  blushed,  as  Kitty  said,  it  was  the  hue  of 
suppressed  rage  and  uncontrollable  agitation. 
For  as  my  well-meaning  but  indiscreet  friend 
addressed  Miss  Grainger  in  this  startling 
strain,  and  in  tones  too  audible  to  be  unnoticed 
by  the  immediate  bystanders,  a  slight  degree 
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of  pressure,  from  the  transit  in  some  person 
through  the  crowd  of  which  our  group  formed 
a  part,  caused  me  to  look  round.  The  indi- 
vidual brushing  past  me  to  join  the  quadrille 
now  rapidly  forming,  was  Cyril  Wintringham. 
The  young  lady  on  his  arm  was  Mary 
CoNYERS !  She  must  have  heard  every  word 
of  Kitty's  most  inopportune  speech. 

For  one  moment  I  caught  her  eye.  A  bow, 
slight,  and  not  very  cordial,  marked  her  recog- 
nition of  me;  and  she  passed  on. 

'  Miss  Grainger/  said  I,  making  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  '  our  good  friend  is  a  conjuror.  She 
has  clearly  interpreted  my  thoughts,  and  an- 
ticipated my  intentions.  May  I  hope  for  the 
honour  of  your  hand  in  the  quadrille?' 

^liss  Grainger  bowed  in  half  shy,  half  sulky 
acquiescence;  and  we  joined  the  dancers. 

It  so  happened  that  the  position  we  took 
up  in  the  quadrille — indeed,  the  only  one 
which  remained  at  our  disposal  on  arriving  at 
the  scene  of  action — was  that  of  vis-a-vis  to  a 
couple  who  stood  next  to  Wintringham  and 
his  partner.  It  was  a  post  of  observation 
which  would  have  suited  my  plans  tolerably 
well,  had  not  my  own  marioeuvres  been  equally 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  enemy. 
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As  we  took  our  places,  I  observed  a  cour- 
teous and  rather  eager  exchange  of  salutations 
between  Miss  Grainger  and  Wintringham. 
This,  trifle  as  it  was,  did  not  tend  to  restore 
my  equanimity.  I  saw  Mary  turn  towards 
him  as  if  she  were  making  some  enquiry,  and 
her  gaze  was  directed  towards  us  as  he  ad- 
dressed her,  apparently  in  reply,  with  what 
seemed  to  me  rather  a  lengthy  narrative  or 
explanation. 

'  My  life  upon  it ! '  thought  I,  '  he  is  making 
the  most  of  the  financial  question,  and  repre- 
senting me  as  looking  after  the  consols  of  my 
fiposty-faced  partner.' 

'You  know  Mr.  Wintringham?'  said  I,  in- 
terrogatively. 

'Who?'  said  she;  'I  did  not  hear  the 
name.' 

'  The  gentleman  opposite,  who  bowed  to  you 
just  now — Mr.  Wintringham.' 

'Mr.  Wintringham?  That  is  Mr.  Cyril 
Felbridge.  He  was  the  English  attache  from 
Florence,  who  was  on  duty  at  Rome,  the 
winter  before  last,  when  we  were  there.  We 
saw  a  great  deal  of  him.' 

'His  name  is  Wintringham  now,'  said  I; 
'but— 
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What's  in  a  name  ?    That  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

And  I  have  no  doubt  Cyril  Felbridge  was 
quite  as  great  a  coxcomb  as  Cyril  Wintring- 
ham.     He  couldn't  well  be  a  greater.' 

'  You  are  very  ill-natured,'  said  she.  '  He 
is  a  very  nice  person,  and  particularly  amusing. 
Who  is  his  partner?' 

'  Mss  Conyers — his  cousin.' 

'What!  is  that  the  Miss  Conyers  whom 
they  are  crying  up  as  a  beauty  ?  I  do  n't  ad- 
mire her  at  all.  If  it  were  not  for  her  com- 
plexion— which  /  think  too  florid — no  one 
would  notice  her.' 

'  She  has  very  fine  eyes,'  pleaded  I,  at  some 
trouble  to  conceal  my  annoyance. 

'  She  makes  very  good  use  of  them,  at  all 
events,'  said  Miss  Grainger. 

^  Allons,  doner  said  I;  'who  is  ill-natured 
now  ?  Surely  that  bright  and  ingenuous  look 
is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  coquetry  or 
affectation.' 

'  Oh  dear ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Grainger,  with 
what  seemed  to  me  an  affected  titter,  '  I 
beg  pardon.  I  did  not  know  you  were 
already  on  the  list  of  her  devoted  admirers,  or 
I  should  not  have  said  a  word.     By  the  bye, 
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what  did  you  say  was  Mr.   Felbridge's  new 
name?' 

'  Wintringham/ 

'Wintringham?  I  do  believe  that  is  the 
very  name  Lord  Shrewsbury  mentioned  yes- 
terday in  connection  with  a  report  that  she  is 
going  to  be  married ;  so  I  am  afraid  there  is 
no  hope  for  you.  But  perhaps  it  is  as  well ; 
for  I  think  Lady  Osmanby  has  rather  set  her 
heart  on  your  marrying  a  Catholic' 

'  May  I  ask,'  enquired  I,  rather  drily,  and 
not  a  little  disgusted,  '  on  what  grounds  you 
have  formed  that  opinion  ?  Have  you  done 
me  the  honour  to  discuss  the  point  -svith  her 
Ladyship  ? ' 

'  Indeed,'  replied  she,  with  a  toss  of  the 
head,  while  the  slight  tinge  of  red  which 
usually  exhibited  an  undue  partiality  for  the 
tip  of  her  nose,  extended  rapidly  over  the  rest 
of  her  face;  'you  need  not  flatter  yourself 
that  I  have  paid  you  such  a  compliment. 
But  I  am  sufficiently  intimate  with  dear  Lady 
Osmanby  to  form  a  guess  as  to  how  she  would 
feel  on  such  a  subject.' 

'It  is  lucky,'  observed  I,  'that  in  this 
country  the  parties  principally  concerned  are 
apt  to  claim  a  voice  in  the  matter — that  our 
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matrimonial  destinies  are  not,  as  in  France,  at 
tlie  mercy  of  arrangements  made,  mthout 
consulting  us,  by  our  parents.' 

'  I  quite  agree  with  you,'  said  she  with 
marked  emphasis  ;  '  I  think  it  peculiarly  for- 
tunate. That  is,  I  should  do  so  if  I  were 
disposed  to  entertain  the  question  of  marriage 
in  reference  to  my  own  avenir.  But  my 
vocation  is  in  an  opposite  direction.' 

'  Wait,'  said  I,  '  until  you  have  seen  the 
right  man.  Remember  what  came  of  anti- 
matrimonial  resolves  in  the  case  of  Benedict 
and  Beatrice.' 

'  Beatrice,  we  must  assume,'  retorted  she, 
'  was  a  beauty,  and  was  not  an  heiress. 
Shakspeare  has,  of  course,  left  her  personal 
appearance  to  the  conjecture  of  each  indi- 
vidual reader,  to  be  fashioned  according  to 
his  beau  ideal.  But  we  may  safely  take  it  for 
granted  that  nobody  fills  up  the  vacant  out- 
line with  details  comprising  grey  eyes,  red 
hair,  and  a  red  nose.  There  now !  You  may 
save  yourself  the  trouble — I  may  say  the  tor- 
ture— of  affecting  amazement  and  dissent.  I 
am  sufficiently  reconciled  to  my  own  aspect  to 
look  in  my  glass  as  often  as  is  necessary. 
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But  when  I  do,  I  can't  help  seeing  what  is 
reflected  in  it.' 

'  It  would  be  well  for  most  of  us/  said  I, 
'if  our  reflections  were  in  general  half  so 
agreeable  and  satisfactory.' 

'  Bravo,  Captain  Osmanby  ! '  exclaimed 
she,  with  a  hearty  and,  to  my  surprise,  a 
thoroughly  good-humoured  laugh.  '  Nothing 
short  of  a  genius  for  flattery  could  have  extri- 
cated you  from  that  little  difficulty,  and  enabled 
you  to  work  up  a  compliment  out  of  such  un- 
promising materials.  To  be  sure,  it  is  very 
shocking  to  say  just  the  reverse  of  what  one 
is  thinking.  But  toute  verite  rCest  pas  bonne 
a  dire ;  and  I  really  had  no  right  to  put  your 
sincerity  to  so  fearful  a  test.  You  brought 
it  on  yourself,  however.' 

'  How  so?'  enquired  I. 

'  By  your  unprovoked  attack  on  poor  Mr. 
Cyril  Felbridge  or  Wintringham,  and  by  your 
very  evident  disgust,  rather  ostentatiously 
paraded,  when  I  ventured  to  demur  to  Miss 
Conyers's  pretensions  as  a  beauty.' 

'  Nay,'  said  I,  '  you  did  more ;  you  accused 
her  of  coquetry.'     . 

'  I  did,'  answered  she,  frankly,  '  and  I  was 
wrong.      A  nearer  view  has  convinced   me 
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that  I  had  underrated  her  features,  and  over- 
looked a  charm  of  expression  which  might 
more  than  compensate  great  irregularity  of 
feature.  Confess,  now,  you  set  me  down  for 
an  envious  fright.' 

'  You  are  very  implacable,'  said  I,  '  if,  on 
the  slight  provocation  you  have  alleged,  you 
persist  in  talking  to  me  in  this  unpleasant 
strain.  I  know  you  are  above  setting  a  trap 
for  civil  speeches  ;  and  if  you  were  not,  I  feel 
too  much  hurt  with  you  to  fall  into  it.  What 
have  I  said  or  done  that  you  should  divert 
yourself  by  alternately  quizzing  and  snubbing 
me?' 

'  Well,  I  will  admit  that  I  did  owe  you  a 
slight  grudge  for  taking  my  name  in  vain  to 
our  good-natured  but  talkative  friend  Miss 
Bruce.  Whatever  may  have  been  your 
motive  in  persuading  her  that  you  came  to 
this  ball  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  me,  it  was 
not  a  creditable  piece  of  deceit.  Setting 
aside  the  question  of  honesty  and  truth,  it 
was  neither  kind  to  her  nor  respectful  to  me. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that,  if  I  had  believed  it, 
I  should  not  now  be  your  partner  in  the 
quadrille.  But  you  really  had  no  right  to 
mystify  her  at  my  expense.' 
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'  You  give  me  more  blame  than  I  deserve/ 
said  I ;  '  I  never  mentioned  your  name  to 
Miss  Bruce  in  applying  to  her  for  my  invita- 
tion. You  are  quite  right  in  discrediting 
the  alleged  motive.  I  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  meeting  you.  In  point  of  fact,  I  did 
not  profess  to  explain  my  reason  for  wishing 
to  be  here  to-night.  It  was  a  blank  filled  up 
by  my  friend  Kitty's  own  imagination  ;  and  I 
am  guilty  of  no  more  than  a  jocular  assent  to 
her  gratuitous  suggestion — a  suggestion  which 
took  me  completely  by  surprise.'. 

'  I  understand/  said  she ;  '  you  did  not  msh 
to  tell  her  what  was  your  real  attraction.' 

'  Must  we  necessarily  assume  a  secret  motive 
in  so  simple  a  proceeding  as  applying  to  Kitty 
Bruce  for  an  invitation  to  a  good  ball  ? '  en- 
quired I.  '^ 

'  It  is  no  very  bold  assumption/  said  Miss 
Grainger,  '  in  the  case  of  a  guardsman,  an 
habitue  of  Almack's,  and  a  hard-working  M.P.' 

'  As  to  that,'  rejoined  I,  '  guardsmen  as  a 
class — that  is,  guardsmen  under  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  age — are  a  very  saltatory 
body.  Almack's  is  very  well  in  its  way  ;  but 
you  must  admit  that,  for  ardent  votaries  of 
Terpsichore,  one  ball  a  week  is  very  short 
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allowance ;  and  as  for  the  honourable  house, 
if  you  could  have  but  three  days'  experience 
of  the  deadly-lively  character  of  its  proceed- 
ings, you  would  easily  understand  that  an 
M.P.  may  seize  ^nth  avidity  any  pretext  of 
escape  to  a  brilliant  scene  like  this.' 

'  It  Y.'on't  do,'  said  she,  laughing  ;  '  your 
reasoning  is  very  plausible,  and  you  make 
out  what  many  people  might  consider  a  very 
good  case.     But  I  retain  my  own  convictions.' 

'  Whatever  fate  may  have  impelled  me  to  a 
proceeding  which  you  seem  to  consider  so 
mysterious,  I  am  well  pleased,  at  all  events,' 
said  I,  *  that  you  are  unexpectedly  figuring  as 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  destiny  that  leads  me  to 
my  doom.' 

'  Toujour s  le  genre  complimentaire.^ 

'  Not  so,'  said  I.  '  Our  little  hourrasque 
has  made  us  better  known  to  each  other  than 
our  pre^nous  formal  acquaintance  of  months' 
standing.  And  I,  for  one,  rejoice  at  this 
result.  I  have  borne  your  reprimand  very 
meekly.  I  tell  you  candidly,  I  like  you  all 
the  better  for  having  administered  it.  I  am 
neither  the  fool  nor  the  coxcomb  you  seem  to 
have  thought  me ;  so,  why  should  we  not  be 
friends?' 

VOL.  II.  O 
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'  Why  not,  indeed  1 '  exclaimed  she,  gaily. 
'  I  have  never  thought  you  a  fool ;  and  I  do 
not  think  you  a  coxcomb.' 

'  I  appreciate  the  candour,  as  well  as  the 
grammatical  accuracy  exhibited  by  the  change 
of  tense  in  your  last  observation,'  said  I. 

'  I  honour  your  acuteness,'  said  Miss 
Grainger.  '  The  latter  point  was  one  on 
which  I  had  reserved  my  judgment.' 

'  I  am  happy  to  find  that  your  doubts  have 
been  so  speedily  resolved.  It  is  a  subject,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  on  which  I  have  sometimes 
had  my  own  misgivings.  But  now  that  we 
have  sworn  eternal  friendship,  just  tell  me,  in 
confidence,  by  what  chance  are  t/ou  here  to- 
night. I  heard  you  declare  a  few  evenings 
ago,  in  Portman  Square,  that  you  hated  balls, 
and  had  prevailed  on  Lady  Bulstrode  to  eman  - 
cipate  you  from  the  servitude  of  Almack's.  It 
is  my  turn,  therefore,  to  insinuate  that  there 
must  be  some  very  exceptional  attraction  in 
the  programme  of  this  present  performance.' 

'  That  is  a  point  on  which  I  must  refer  you 
to  mamma.  Between  ourselves,  I  have  been 
rather  surprised  to  find  myself  here,  as 
mamma  has  a  tendency  to  confine  herself  to 
a   certain    set ;    and    her   acquaintance   with 
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Mrs.  Hoskyns,  who  has  not  yet  achieved  the 
entree  of  that  charmed  circle,  is  a  very  recent 
and  rather  hurriedly  negotiated  affair.  If 
there  is  any  remarkable  deviation  from  her 
usual  orbit,  in  coming  here  to-night,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  am  simply  the  tail  of  the 
comet,  and  not  personally  answerable  for  the 
eccentricity  of  its  course.  It  is  quite  true 
that  I  do  not  care  for  balls,  which  you  will 
easily  understand  when  I  tell  you  that  I  was 
educated,  in  part,  at  least,  at  the  Sacre  Cceur^ 
and  retain  something  of  a  monastic  prejudice 
against  waltzing.  Are  there  many  Catholics 
here  to-night  ? ' 

'  How  can  I  possibly  tell?'  exclaimed  I, 
laughing.  '  I  do  n't  know  one  twentieth  of 
the  people  around  me,  even  by  sight.  There 
was  certainly  no  religious  test  applied  to  me 
as  I  came  in  ;  and  I  did  not  observe  either 
the  oath  of  abjuration,  or  the  creed  of  Pope 
Pius,  tendered  to  any  among  the  rest  of  the 
company.  So  I  suppose  there  is  perfect  liberty 
of  conscience  in  the  State  of  Hoskynia.' 

'You  are  very  impertinent,  and,  after  all, 
rather  coxcombical.  You  can  answer  my 
question  more  satisfactorily,  in  a  conjectural 
sense,  at  any  rate.' 

o  2 
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'  As  you  please.  I  may  truly  say  with 
Catesby,  in  Richard  III.,  "  I  know  not  but  by 
guess." ' 

'  And  I  will  rejoin  with  Richard — "  Well, 
as  you  guess?"' 

'  Why,  then,  I  should  say  that  yourself 
and  Lady  Bulstrode,  your  humble  servant,  the 
Portuguese  Ambassadress,  and  Howard  of  the 
Life  Guards,  make  up  a  grand  total  of  Jive ; 
unless  I  am  to  include  that  dreadful  old  woman 
yonder  in  the  bird  of  Paradise  feather,  who 
looks  to  me  very  much  like  the  Provincial  of 
the  Jesuits,  in  disguise.  But  what  can  make 
you  so  solicitous  about  the  orthodoxy  of  these 
good  people?' 

'I  feel  no  solicitude  on  the  subject.  It 
was  mere  matter  of  curiosity  in  reference  to 
mamma's  reasons  for  thinking  it  worth  while 
to  make  her  appearance  here.' 

'  You  are  very  enigmatical.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  am  very  indiscreet.' 

'  Well,  I  should  say  that  is  about  the  last 
accusation  to  which  you  can  be  fairly  said 
to  have  laid  yourself  open.  If,  according 
to  old  Talleyrand's  reputed  maxim,  the  use 
of  language  is  to  conceal  one's  thoughts, 
few   people    can    take    credit    for    a    more 
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correct  application  of  the  power  of  speech 
than  you  have  exhibited  for  the  last  five 
minutes.' 

'  Xever  mind.     Perhaps  you  may  have  the 
explanation  some  day,  when  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  your  claim  to  my  con- 
fidence by  more  perfect  candour  as  to  yourself. 
In  the  meantime,   as   the   quadrille  is  over, 
I  will  not  trouble  you  to  remain  in  attendance. 
I  see  mamma  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  ; 
and  if  you  will  just   place   me   within   the 
range  of  her  protective  superintendence, — for 
I  fear  it  will  be  out  of  the  question  to  find  a 
seat  in  her   neighbourhood, — I   Avill   release 
you  at  once ;  and  you  shall  be  free  as  air  to 
join  the  waltzers  with — Miss  Conyers !     Xow, 
do  n't  look   so  deprecatingly   reproachful.     I 
am  not  going  to  betray  your  secret,  though 
I  have   discovered  it  by  my  own   ingenuity. 
I  know  too  well  the  mischief  that  is  done  by 
talking.     I  have   been  studying  her  counte- 
nance on  the  sly,  as  opportunity  off*ered,  during 
the    quadrille.     I    applaud    your    choice.     I 
retract  all  my  heresies  about  her  appearance, 
and — honestly — I    wish   you    success.     Re- 
member,   we    are    to    be   friends.     Here   is 
mamma — you  are  free.' 
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So  saying,  with  a  gay  smile,  and  a  look  of 
subdued  espieglerie^  she  bowed  me  off. 

Grateful  for  my  release,  I  was  hurrying 
away,  anxious  to  escape  the  notice  of  Lady 
Bulstrode,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  Madame  de  Palmella,  the  Portu- 
guese Ambassadress.  But,  in  my  day, —  I 
do  n't  know  how  it  may  be  now, — the  eye  of  a 
chaperon  was  always  on  a  swivel.  There 
was  no  escaping  it,  if  it  suited  her  purpose  to 
see  yoa.  Lady  Bulstrode  turned  suddenly 
towards  me. 

'  How  do.  Captain  Osmanby  ? '  said  she  ; 
'  you  are  the  very  person  I  was  looking  for. 
The  Ambassadress  and  I  are  endeavouring  to 
get  up  a  nice  little  party  to  Eichmond  for 
Saturday,  if  the  weather  should  be  fine  ;  and 
I  want  you  to  join  us.' 

'  You  must  not  detain  him  just  now, 
mamma,'  said  Miss  Grainger,  good  naturedly; 
'  his  valseuse  is  waiting  for  him,  and  the  waltz 
has  begun.' 

.'  Nay,  Cissy,  my  dear,  you  may  as  well 
let  Captain  Osmanby  answer  for  himself. 
Marchioness,  you  know  Captain  Osmanby.' 

Her  Excellency  and  I  exchanged  saluta- 
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tions,  with  respectful  deference  on  my  part, 
and  graceful  politeness  on  hers. 

'  Enchantee  de  faire  voire  connaissance^^ 
said  she.  ^  II  y  a  long-temps  quefai  le  plaisir 
de  connaitre  Miladi  voire  mere.'' 

'  You  will  be  des  noires^  then  ? '  continued 
Lady  Bulstrode. 

'  I  shall  be  dehghted,'  said  I,  '  if  I  am  not 
on  guard.' 

'  "Well,'  said  the  fair  Cecilia,  again  coming 
to  the  rescue,  'you  will,  I  dare  say,  let  us 
know  in  the  interval.  But  we  must  dismiss 
you  now  to  your  valsense^  or  you  will  lose 
your  ball-room  character.' 

I  acted  gladly  on  the  hint,  and  hurried  off 
in  search  of  Miss  Conyers.  She  was  not  in 
the  ball-room,  and  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  her.  When,  at  length,  I  made  my 
way  to  a  rather  retired  corner  of  one  of  the 
smaller  rooms  into  which  I  had  succeeded  in 
tracing  her,  I  was  rejoiced  to  observe  that  she 
had  got  rid  of  Mr.  Wintringham,  and  was 
seated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  quiet-looking 
dowager  or  two,  by  whom  her  attention  was 
by  no  means  so  entirely  engrossed  as  to  render 
her  unconscious  of  my  approach. 
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Her  look  was  grave,  almost  to  sadness ;  and 
as  I  advanced  towards  her,  the  sudden  glow 
■which  overspread  her  features  when  her 
eye  met  mine  was  rapidly  succeeded  by  a 
deathlike  paleness.  I  dare  say  I  looked — I 
know  I  felt  as  agitated  as  she  evidently  was. 
She  took  my  outstretched  hand,  but  did  not 
return  its  fervent  pressure. 

'  I  have  found  you  at  last,'  said  I ;  '  I  began 
to  fear  we  were  never  to  meet  again.' 

'  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  you  here,'  said 
she :  '  and  I  daresay  you  have  been  equally 
surprised  to  see  me.' 

'  By  no  means.  I  knew  that  you  were  on 
a  visit  with  Mrs.  Hoskyns,  and  have  been 
quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  lateness  of 
your  appearance  in  the  ball-room.' 

'  I  accompanied  some  friends  to  the  Opera, 
as  Mrs.  Hoskyns  was  kindly  unwilling  that  I 
should  miss  the  only  opportunity  I  shall  have 
of  hearing  Persiani  in  the  '  Sonnambula:'  but 
we  arrived  here  by  half-past  eleven.  I  thought 
we  were  in  very  good  time  for  a  London  ball.' 

'  I  was  here  very  early,'  said  I. 

''  Of  course,'  observed  she,  drily ;  '  you  had 
a  particular  reason.' 

'  I  had,'  said  I,  gravely ;    '  one  that  I  can 
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easily  explain  to  you,  although  not  in  our 
present  locality.     Shall  we  join  the  waltzers?' 

'  I  have  already  refused  for  this  waltz.' 

'  Well,  allow  me  to  engage  you  for  the 
next  quadrille;  and,  in  the  meantime,  let  us 
go  in  search  of  an  ice  or  a  cup  of  tea.' 

She  bowed  in  silent  acquiescence,  and  took 
my  proffered  arm.  We  moved  off  towards 
the  refreshment  room,  which  we  found  not 
too  crowded  to  admit  of  confidential  discourse 
between  two  people  earnestly  bent  on  the 
enjoyment  of  that  luxury.  I  took  care  to 
secure  a  quiet  spot  for  the  consumption  of 
the  ices  which  formed  the  ostensible  pretext 
for  our  visit  to  the  commissariat  department. 
Little  or  nothing  was  said  on  either  side  until 
I  had  taken  my  seat  beside  her  in  a  snug 
nook  near  the  door,  where,  if  necessary,  she 
could  *  blush,  unseen'  of  all  but  me,  but 
where,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  she  would 
certainly  not  'waste  her  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air.' 

The  silence  was  first  broken  by  Mary. 

'  Is  it  true,'  asked  she,  in  a  voice  in  which 
I  thought  I  could  detect  a  slight  tremor,  '  that 
I  am  to  congratulate  you  ? ' 

*  Xot  to  my  knowledge,'  said  I ;  '  I  am  not 
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conscious  or  cognisant  of  an3^hing  in  my 
past,  present,  or  future  circumstances  that 
can  afford  any  peculiar  ground  of  felicita- 
tion. But  although  I  must  decline  to  accept, 
I  presume  I  am  bound  to  reciprocate  the 
complimentary  phrase,  whatever  may  be  its 
intrinsic  worth.' 

'  I  do  not  understand  you,'  said  she,  with  a 
look  of  genuine  surprise ;  'what  do  you  mean?' 

'  That,  if  rumour  speaks  truly,  it  is  /  who 
ought  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  you' 

'On  what  subject?  and  what  has  rumour 
reported  about  me?' 

'  It  speaks,'  said  I,  '  and  very  confidently, 
of  your  approaching  marriage.' 

'  My  approaching  marriage ! '  exclaimed 
Mary ;  '  you  are  jesting.  It  is  impossible 
that  you  could  have  heard  any  such  report.' 

'  Excuse  me,  I  have  heard  that  you  are 
about  to  bestow  your  hand  on  the  gentleman 
with  whom  you  danced  the  last  quadrille.' 

'  What,  Cyril  Wintringham  !  my  cousin 
Cyril!  Who  can  have  made  such  an  asser- 
tion? It  is  utterly  without  foundation. 
I  am  afraid.  Captain  Osmanby,'  continued 
she,  as  the  colour  rose  in  her  cheeks,  and 
her  eyes   sparkled  with   sudden  excitement, 
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'yoii  are  amusing  yourself  at  my  expense, 
and  extemporising  this  absurd  rumour  to 
divert  me  from  the  subject  of  your  own 
reported  engagement.' 

'  I  can  only  assure  you/  said  I,  ^  that  the 
rumour  which  you  so  emphatically  contradict 
has  been  openly  mentioned  to  me  to-night,  in 
this  house,  by  a  person  who  is,  I  believe,  a 
total  stranger  to  you.  As  to  what  you  are 
pleased  to  term  my  reported  engagement,  I 
must  conclude  that  rumour — or,  more  pro- 
perly, gossip — has  been  as  impertinently  and 
absurdly  busy  with  my  name  as  with  yours. 
But  as  I  have  yet  to  learn  who  the  lady  is 
whom  the  world  does  me  the  honour  to  assign 
me  as  a  wife,  I  must  really  call  upon  you  to 
enlighten  me  on  the  subject.' 

'  It  is  said  that  coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before  them,'  said  Mary. 

'  It  seems,  however,  from  your  own  ex- 
perience,' rejoined  I,  '  that  the  shadow  some- 
times makes  its  appearance  where  the  sub- 
stance by  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  cast  has 
no  reality.  Let  us  not  talk  in  riddles,  but 
tell  me  plainly  and  frankly  what  canard  you 
have  heard  about  me.' 

'You  also,'   said   Mary,  hesitatingly,   and 
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blushing  deeply  as  she  spoke,  '  were  dancing 
the  last  quadrille.' 

'  I  was,  with  a  young  lady  whom  I  have 
known  for  some  time,  and  with  whom  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  ever  had  five  minutes' 
continuous  conversation  before.' 

'Very  possibly ;  and  I  presume  your  anxiety 
to  make  up  for  lost  time  accounts  for  your 
presence  on  this  occasion.' 

'  You  are  so  far  right,  that  I  was  and  am 
anxious  to  make  up  for  lost  time  ;  but  this 
anxiety  has  no  reference  to  Miss  Grainger. 
I  had  not  the  slightest  idea,  when  I  entered 
these  rooms,  that  I  should  see  her  here  to- 
night, and  should  have  been  quite  content 
never  to  see  her  elsewhere.' 

'  Oh,  how  can  you  be  so  disingenuous  !  I 
overheard — I  could  not  help  overhearing  what 
was  said  by  that  lady  who  was  near  you  when 
you  led  Miss  Grainger  to  join  the  quadrille — 
the  lady  to  whom  you  are  apparently  indebted 
for  your  card  of  invitation.  In  the  face  of 
your  own  avowal  to  her,  which  you  did  not 
venture  to  deny,  how  am  I  to  believe  that 
Miss  Grainger  is  not  your  attraction  ?' 

'  You  are  to  believe  it,  because  you  know, 
you  feel  in  your  heart,  that  I  am  speaking  the 
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truth.  My  good  friend,  Miss  Bruce,  from 
^vliom  I  acknowledge  that  I  begged  a  card  for 
this  ball — but  without  acquainting  her  with 
my  reason  for  doing  so — thought  proper,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  evening,  to  indulge  in  a 
foolish  conjecture,  the  accuracy  of  w^hich  I 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  deny,  being 
unwilling  to  enlighten  her  as  to  ray  real 
motive  for  coming  here.  All  the  rest  is  the 
work  of  her  imagination.  But  you,  of  all 
people,  are  best  qualified  to  form  a  guess 
on  the  subject.  Your  friend.  Lady  Ched- 
worth,  could  have  told  you  why  I  am  here 
to-night.' 

'  Lady  Chedwoii:h  —  I  do  not  understand 
you ;  Lady  Chedworth  and  ^Lrs.  Hoskyns  are 
not  acquainted.^ 

'  Xevertheless,  it  was  from  Lady  Chedworth 
1  learnt  that  you  were  staying  here ;  and  it  is 
to  her  I  am  also  indebted  for  the  information 
on  which  I  acted  in  applying  to  Miss  Bruce 
for  the  card  which  has  secured  me  the  ^entree 
of  this  house.  My  object  in  coming  here 
to-night  was  to  meet  you^  and  you  alone. 
Ever  since  I  ascertained  the  fact  of  your 
return  to  Enofland.  I  have  had  but  one  thouofht 
— one  ever  present  and  anxious  care — how  I 
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miglit  contrive  to  bring  myself  to  your  notice 
and  recollection/ 

'  Your  anxiety  was  superfluous/  said  Mary, 
in  low  and  tremulous  accents — *  you  were  not 
forgotten.  It  was  more  likely  that  in  the 
whirl  of  society,  in  the  bustle  and  excitement 
of  politics,  the  forgetfulness  should  be  on  your 
side.  I  was  very  young  when  I  left  England, 
and  we  had  met  so  seldom.  Except  as  Hugh's 
sister,  I  could  have  but  very  slight  claims  on 
your  remembrance.' 

'  No,  no !  you  have  not,  I  am  confident, 
believed  in  the  probability  of  such  forgetful- 
ness on  my  part.  It  was  not — you  well  know 
it  was  not  merely  as  the  sister  of  Hugh 
Conyers  that  you  have  been  ever  present  to 
my  mind.  You  were,  as  you  say,  very  young 
when  we  last  parted;  nor  was  I  very  old. 
But  young  hearts  are  not  the  slowest  to 
understand  each  other.  If  we  had  met  but 
seldom,  our  meetings  had  been  marked,  on 
both  sides,  by  a  spirit  of  frankness  and  a 
feeling  of  instinctive  cordiality  which  may  be 
looked  for  in  vain  through  months  and  years 
of  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society.  It  was 
as  if  we  had  known  each  other  long  before  we 
met.     And  above  all,  I  can  never  forget  that 
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you,  on  so  short  an  acquaintance,  and  on  a 
most  painful  occasion,  did  me  full  justice, 
when  my  word  was  questioned  and  my  conduct 
unfairly  arraigned  by  those  who  had  kno^Ti 
me  so  much  longer.  The  few  words  you 
spoke  then,  Mary — forgive  the  familiarity — 
— 1  cannot  help  it — those  few  words  sank 
deep  into  my  heart.  Their  memory  has  served 
to  strengthen  my  good  resolves;  they  have 
acted  as  a  talisman  against  moral  evil;  and 
the  image  of  her  who  spoke  them  has  been  to 
me  like  the  presence  of  my  guardian  angel  in 
hours  of  trial  and  temptation.' 

'  Oh !  you  ought  not  to  talk  in  that  way ; 
and  I  am  wrong  to  listen  to  it.  When,  on 
the  occasion  to  which  you  refer,  I  believed 
your  word,  and  listened  without  distrust  to 
your  explanation,  it  was  because  I  knew,  from 
my  brother's  report  of  you,  that  you  were 
truthful  and  straightforward.' 

'  Yes,  Mary.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  was 
indebted  to  Hugh's  good  word,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  your  favourable  bias.  But  there 
was  something  more  at  the  bottom  of  the  confi- 
dence you  expressed.  It  was  no  mere  matter 
of  inference  from  the  report  of  others.  You 
were  able  to  read  my  character  by  the  light 
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of  your  own  heart.  You  felt  that  I  spoke  the 
truth ;  and  you  knew  instinctively  that  I  was 
bent  on  deserving  your  good  opinion.  I  should 
feel  no  apprehension  of  your  having  adopted 
other  sentiments  in  my  regard,  if  I  could 
indulge  a  hope  that  you  had  given  me  a 
thought  at  any  time  during  your  long  absence 
from  England.^ 

*  I  have  never  changed  my  opinion  of  you,' 
said  Mary  ;  '  and  I  did  think  of  you  some- 
times— only  too  often,  I  fear  !  ^ 

'Why  should  you  say  so,  Mary?  Why 
not  think  of  me,  when  you  must  have  felt 
certain  that  I  was  constantly  thinking  of 
you?' 

'  Because,  Gerald,  it  is  not  good  for  us  to 
think  of  each  other,  except  as  friends.' 

'  Do  not  say  so  !  If  your  own  heart  does 
not  condemn  my  hopes  as  presumptuous,  what 
is  there  in  our  position  or  circumstances  that 
should  prohibit  me  from  indulging,  or  you 
from  encouraging  them.' 

'  Alas  !  Gerald,  there  is  much — everything 
to  warn  us  both  against  what  would  prove  a 
fatal  delusion — the  opposite  views  of  our  re- 
spective families.' 

'  I  have  no  reason  to  believe,  Mary,  that 
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my  family  would  thwart  my  wishes  in  a 
matter  like  this  which  involves  the  happiness 
of  my  life,  and  where  the  object  of  my  affec- 
tions is  so  worthy  of  their  admiration  and 
regard.  They  can  have  no  views  for  me,  but 
such  as  are  subordinate  to  the  earnest  desire 
of  seeing  me  happy.  You  do  not  know  my 
father  and  mother,  Mary.  You  have  yet  to 
learn  how  good  and  kind  they  are — how  far 
from  worldly  in  their  notions.  I  can  indeed 
well  believe  that  your  friends  entertain  higher 
views  on  your  behalf;  and  I  cannot  blame 
them  for  it.  But  they,  alas ! — at  least  such  of 
them  as  are  entitled  to  influence  your  choice 
— can  hardly  expect  that  you  should  sacrifice 
the  best  feelings  of  your  heart  to  their  soaring 
ambition.  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  Mary — far 
from  it — but  I  may  reckon  on  a  moderate 
income  for  the  present,  and  an  ample  compe- 
tency hereafter.  What  more  do  we  require 
for  contentment  and  happiness?  AMiat  else  is 
requisite  to  insure,  at  least,  Hugh's  cordial 
assent  to  our  plans?' 

'  Oh,  Gerald !  you  forget  that  Hugh,  were 
even  his  feelings  such  as  you  suppose,  is  not 
the  sole  arbiter  of  my  destiny.  The  most 
formidable  obstacles  are  to  be  looked  for  else- 

VOL.  II.  p 
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where.  But  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves. 
However  kind  and  liberal  may  be  the  views 
of  your  family,  all  around  me^  I  have  but  too 
much  reason  to  know,  would  be  unanimous 
in  their  opposition.' 

'On  what  ground?'  enquired  I,  'are  they 
all — even  Hugh — so  bent  on  securing  a  coronet 
for  you,  so  anxious  to  see  you  united  to  the 
future  Lord  Greystohe*^.  I  was  prepared  for 
this  on  the  part  of  your  grandmamma ;  but 
I  confess  I  had  hoped  better  things  of  Hugh.' 

'  I  have  already  said  enough,'  said  Mary, 
blushing  deeply,  'to  satisfy  you  that  Cyril 
Wintringham  is  a  cousin  with  whom  I  am  on 
terms  of  friendly  intimacy,  and  nothing  more.' 

'  He,  at  least,'  rejoined  I,  '  has  not  made  up 
his  mind  to  accept  this  position ;  or  else  he 
would  not,  I  suspect,  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  invent,  for  your  benefit,  the  notable  report 
of  my  engagement  to  Miss  Grainger.'  Mary 
blushed  still  more  deeply,  'You  see,'  con- 
tinued I,  '  that  I  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
that  ingenious  fiction  to  its  source.  I  know 
more  than  this,  Mary;  or  perhaps  I  should 
not  have  been  so  abrupt  in  seizing  this  oppor- 
tunity to  give  utterance  to  those  hopes — those 
presumptuous  hopes  which  you,  it  seems,  are 
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resolved  to  crush.  I  know  tliat  you  are  not 
remaining  in  London — that  they  are  hurrying 
you  back  to  Hampton  Court,  in  order  that 
nothing  may  interfere  with  the  siege  opera- 
tions, that  Mr.  Wintringham,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Lady  Greystoke,  is  carrying  on — 
slowly  and  cautiously,  perhaps,  but  not  the 
less  resolutely.  This  I  knew  before  I  came 
here  to-night.  But  what  I  did  not  know  is, 
that  their  plans  have  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
induce  you  to  repress,  with  so  much  deter- 
mination, the  feeling  in  my  favour  which  you 
have  at  least  tacitly  avowed.  If  you  have,  as 
you  lead  me  to  believe,  made  up  your  mind 
not  to  become  the  wife  of  Mr.  Cyril  Win- 
tringham, I  cannot  understand  how  his  pre- 
tensions, however  favoured  by  your  grand- 
mamma, or  even  by  your  brother,  can  be  said 
to  oppose  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  my  hopes.' 

'Would  to  Heaven  there  were  no  other 
obstacle  than  Ms  pretensions!  But  alas! 
there  is  another,  far  more  serious — far  more 
difficult  to  deal  with — which  I  should  have 
thought  you  could  not  so  easily  forget — our 
difference  of  faith ! ' 

'  I  had  not  forgotten  it,  as  a  fact,  Mary.  I 
do  not  recognise  it  as  a  valid  objection.     Am 
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I  to  understand  that  you,  23ersonally,  hold  that 
view?  I  will  not  allow  the  prejudices  of  all 
your  family  combined  to  blight  my  prosj)ects 
of  happiness — to  defraud  me  of  your  affections 
— while  resolute  perseverance  can  afford  me 
a  chance  of  overcoming  the  scruples  which 
you  entertain  in  deference  to  them.  But  if 
you,  yourself,  really  deem  the  obstacle  insur- 
mountable, if  you  have  such  a  horror  of  my 
creed  that  you  feel  you  could  not  be  happy  as 
my  -wife,  then,  indeed,  I  have  nothing  for  it 
but  to  bow  in  sorrow  to  your  decision,  and 
bitterly  lament  that  we  have  ever  met.' 

'  Oh,  Gerald ! '  said  Mary,  with  difficulty 
restraining  her  tears,  '  how  can  you  speak  so 
harshly — so  unkindly !  You  know  I  have  no 
horror  of  your  religion,  though  I  have  been 
taught  to  look  upon  its  doctrines,  or  many  of 
them,  at  least,  as  erroneous.  My  scruples,  I 
fear,  would  be  only  too  easily  removed.  But 
in  a  matter  like  this  I  cannot  wholly  set  at 
defiance  the  strong  prepossessions  of  every 
member  of  my  family.  Besides,  you  must 
yourself  admit  that  the  objection,  if  not  ab- 
solutely insurmountable,  is,  in  any  point  of 
view,  one  of  grave  importance.' 
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'  It  is  an  objection,  Mary,  which  is  very 
formidable  as  a  make- weight,  and  is  often  a 
convenient  mask  or  screen  for  reasons  of  a 
more  worldly  character.  It  is  looked  upon  as 
a  conclusive  answer  in  tlie  case  of  one  against 
whom  there  is  no  moral  or  social  ground  of 
reproach,  but  whose  position  in  life  is  not 
sufficiently  briUiant  to  afford  any  attraction 
in  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  seldom 
allowed  to  weigh  even  as  a  feather  in  the 
balance  where  his^h  rank  or  o-reat  wealth  can 
be  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  scruples  so 
much  insisted  on  in  ordinary  cases.  Were  I 
heir  to  the  dukedom  of  Xorfolk,  or  even  to 
the  broad  lands  of  the  Throckmortons,  the 
Towneleys,  or  the  Traffords,  I  should  have  no 
opposition  to  fear  on  the  part  of  your  family. 
You  have  too  much  candour  not  to  admit 
this,  Mary.  How  then  can  you  expect  me  to 
feel  much  respect  for  a  conscientious  objection 
of  so  elastic  a  character  ? ' 

'  Nay,  Gerald,  you  cannot  seriously  treat 
the  objection  as  if  it  had  no  foundation  in 
principle.  Feeling  deeply,  as  I  am  sure  you 
do,  on  religious  subjects,  it  is  impossible  that 
you  should  not  be  alive  to  the  real  evils  in- 
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volved  in  a  difference  of  religion  between  man 
and  wife/ 

'  I  have  had  no  personal  experience  of  them 
in  my  o^vn  family,'  said  I,  'where,  as  you 
know,  this  difference  exists  in  two  instances. 
It  has  not  disturbed  the  happiness  of  my 
parents ; — it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  interfere 
with  that  of  my  brother  and  his  wife.  Why 
should  it  appear  so  formidable  to  m^  ? ' 

'  Sir  Philip,  I  suppose,'  rejoined  Mary,  'is 
not  very  firmly  attached  to  his  own  Church, 
or  he  would  not  have  suffered  you  to  be 
brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic.  And  that  is 
what  seems  to  me  so  hard, — that  we  should 
have  this  obstacle  to  contend  with,  when  in 
fact — excuse  me  for  saying  so — you  ought  to 
be  a  Protestant.  Surely  a  man  acts  more 
naturally  and  safely  in  following  the  religion 
of  his  father  and  his  ancestors  generally.  If 
I  could  only  hope  that  you  might  one  day 
take  this  view  of  the  subject ! ' 

'  Religious  faith  is  not  a  matter  of  pedigree. 
If  it  were,  there  would  not  be  a  Protestant 
left  among  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  England. 
But  I  will  not  deceive  you,  Mary.  There  is 
no  chance  of  my  conforming  to  the  Established 
Church.     If,  in  my  childhood,  I  was  a  Catholic 
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by  choice,  and  out  of  love  for  my  mother,  as 
I  grew  older  I  became  one  from  conviction; 
and  I  feel  that  that  conviction  cannot  now  be 
changed  \vithout  endangering  at  the  same 
time  my  belief  in  revelation  itself.' 

'  But,'  said  Mary,  '  with  such  very  strong 
impressions  as  you  seem  to  have  as  to  the 
truth  of  your  o^vn  creed,  I  cannot  help  fearing 
that,  if  I  were  your  wife,  you  would  be 
earnestly  bent  on  bringing  me  round  to  your 
way  of  thinking.  I  have  always  been  told 
that  Roman  Catholics  consider  themselves 
bound  to  make  as  many  proselytes  as  they  can, 
and  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  Would  not  our  daily  lives 
run  some  risk  of  being  embittered  by  the 
recurrence  of  such  discussions  ?  ' 

'  Heaven  forbid,  Mary !  To  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  perpetual  religious  controversy 
would  be  as  distasteful  to  me  as  it  could 
possibly  be  to  you.  I  would  undertake  never 
to  volunteer  a  discussion  of  the  subject.  I 
should  indeed  earnestly  strive  by  the  exact 
performance  of  every  duty  and  the  scrupulous 
avoidance  of  every  fault — ^by  acting,  in  short, 
up  to  your  highest  ideal  standard  of  a  husband, 
a  gentleman,  and  a  Christian — to  win  you  over 
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to  more  favourable  views  of  my  faith.  That 
would  be  my  process  of  conversion;  and  I 
think  it  need  not  alarm  you.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  implore  you  to  deal  frankly  with  me. 
It  appears  that  I  have  greatly  overrated  my 
chances  of  success,  so  far  as  the  views  of  your 
family  are  concerned.  But  it  is  to  you,  and 
you  alone,  that  I  look  for  the  answer  which  is 
to  decide  my  fate.  I  am  not  going  to  urge 
you  to  any  immediate  act  of  disobedience  or 
insubordination.  I  know  that,  at  your  age, 
the  negative  force  of  parental  authority  is  to 
be  recognised,  even  in  matters  like  this.  But 
can  I  at  least  hope  that,  if  I  succeed  in  re- 
moving any  obstacle  that  may  exist  in  that 
quarter,  your  own  objections,  on  the  score  of 
religion,  will  not  be  insurmountable  ? ' 

'Is  it  necessary,'  said  Mary,  looking  up 
with  a  blush  and  a  smile,  *  that  I  should  give 
you  that  assurance  twice  in  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ?  I  thought  I  had  already 
said  enough  to  satisfy  your  mind  on  that 
point.* 

'My  dear  Miss  Conyers,'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Hoskyns,  suddenly  making  her  appearance  in 
the  now  half-deserted  refreshment-room,  at 
this  interesting   crisis    of    our  conversation. 
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'  where  have  you  been  hiding  yourself?  I  have 
been  looking  for  you  this  half-hour,  and  poor 
Mr.  Wintringham  has  been  rushing  about  the 
rooms  in  a  frantic  state,  declaring  that  you 
were  engaged  to  him  for  the  galop  which  is 
now  going  on/ 

'  Was  I?'  said  Mary,  very  quietly.  '  If  so, 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  it ;  and  the  engage- 
ment must  be  postponed  until  our  next  meet- 
ing at  a  ball ;  for  I  am  really  too  tired  to 
dance  any  more  to-night ;  and  you  know  I 
must  go  back  to  Hampton  Court  to-morrow.' 

'  Oh !  *  said  Wintringham,  who  had  followed 
Mrs.  Hoskyns  into  the  room,  '  there  is  no  such 
hurry,  I  am  sure  ;  and  I  will  settle  all  that 
with  grandmamma.  The  galop  is  nearly  over, 
so  I  will  not  urge  you  to  join  it ;  but  I  think 
you  owe  me  the  compensation  of  the  next 
quadrille.' 

'  Excuse  me,'  said  I,  '  if  Miss  Conyers  de- 
parts from  the  resolution  she  has  just  ex- 
pressed, I  have  a  prior  claim.' 

'  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that,'  said  Mary, 
laughing ;  '  for  I  rather  think  you  have  missed 
your  turn  by  neglecting  to  enforce  your  rights 
during  the  last  quadrille ;  but  it  is  a  point  not 
worth  discussino-,  for   I  reallv  cannot  dance 
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any  more  to-night ;  and,  as  I  have  made  all 
my  arrangements  for  flitting  to  Hampton 
Court  to-morrow,  and  dear  granny  expects 
me,  I  will  not  put  Mr.  Wintringham's  great 
diplomatic  talents  to  the  test,  in  the  way  of 
apology  or  excuse  for  my  longer  absence. 
Indeed,  I  have  sufficient  confidence  in  my 
own  influence  with  grandmamma  not  to  re- 
quire the  assistance  of  any  third  person  in 
fighting  my  battles.' 

'  Pray  do  not  mistake  me,'  said  Wintring- 
ham,  rather  nettled  ;  '  1  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  being  your  champion  against  your 
will.' 

'You  are  quite  right,'  said  Mary.  '  It  is 
certain  that  I  do  not  require  one,  as  far  as 
dear  granny  is  concerned ;  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  a  great  waste  of  chivalrous  feel- 
ing, which  might  be  more  profitably  employed 
in  some  other  direction.' 

'  In  the  mean  time,'  said  our  hostess,  '  whe- 
ther you  dance  or  not,  do  let  us  go  back  to 
the  ball-room,  for  there  are  dozens  of  worthy 
people  dying  to  be  introduced  to  you ;  and, 
though  you  won't  dance  with  them,  you  may 
as  well  cheer  them  by  the  light  of  your  coun- 
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tenance.  You  know,  after  all,  that  this  little 
affair  was  mainly  a  voire  intention,'' 

'  Oh,  no !  my  dear  Mrs.  Hoskyns,'  said 
Mary.  '  It  is  like  the  festival  of  St.  Ursula 
and  her  companions;  I  am  only  one  of  the 
eleven  thousand  damsels  who  share  in  her 
glories.' 

'  And  her  mart}Tdom,  I  suppose,'  said 
Wintringham,  with  a  sneer.  '  Pray  who  may 
be  the  St.  Ursula  of  the  occasion?' 

'  Of  course,  the  great  heiress.  Miss  Grainger,' 
said  Mary,  with  a  laugh,  and  a  look  of  sprightly 
malice  at  me. 

'  I  am  happy  to  observe,'  said  I,  sotto  voce^ 
'  that  you  have  not  been  to  Cologne  for  nothing. 
I  see  you  are  well  read  in  the  lives  of  the 
saints.     It  is  a  good  omen.' 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

A  FAMILY   CONFERENCE.      MY   FIRST   CHECK 
IN   LIFE. 

I  RETURNED  home  from  Mrs.  Hoskyns*s  ball 
with  mingled  feelings  of  triumph  and  per- 
plexity. After  our  confidential  talk  had  been 
interrupted  in  the  manner  detailed  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter,  Mary  had  given  me  no  oppor- 
tunity of  resuming  it ;  and,  indeed,  not  being 
desirous  of  attracting  public  notice  to  our  flir- 
tation (as  the  gossip  of  the  ball-room  would 
have  termed  it),  I  had  refrained  from  every 
attempt  to  monopolise  her  society  during  the 
remainder  of  the  night.  But  enough  had 
passed  between  us  to  dispel  in  the  minds  of 
both  all  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  our 
mutual  feelings.  In  this  respect,  the  chances 
of  the  evening  had  greatly  surpassed  my  ex- 
pectations. I  had  certainly  gone  to  Charles- 
street  with  the  sole  object  of  meeting  her,  and 
in  the  earnest  hope  of  propitiating  her  favour. 
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But  I  had  not  contemplated  so  sudden  and 
open  a  declaration  of  sentiments,  for  the  avowal 
of  which  I  could  scarcely  flatter  myself  that 
she  was  fully  prepared :  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  ingenious  malice  of  Cyril  Wintringham, 
overreaching  itself  in  the  alleged  rumour  of 
my  engagement  to  Miss  Grainger,  which  he 
had  evidently  extemporised  for  the  occasion, 
the  meeting  between  Mary  and  myself  could 
hardly  have  resulted  in  that  full  mutual  ex- 
planation for  which  her  notice  of  the  report 
had  so  conveniently  paved  the  way. 

In  the  midst  of  my  exultation  at  discovering 
how  truly  her  feelings  responded  to  my  own, 
I  could  not  help  being  surprised,  as  well  as 
annoyed,  at  the  emphatic  terms  in  which  she 
had  warned  me  of  the  opposition  that  I  should 
have  to  encounter  from  her  family ;  nor  could 
I  fail  to  perceive  that,  in  her  view  of  the 
obstacles  involved  in  that,  opposition,  she  by 
no  means  excepted  Hugh  from  the  number  of 
those  whose  influence  was  likely  to  be  exerted 
against  me. 

This  seemed  to  supply  the  explanation  of 
a  good  deal  that  had  puzzled  me  in  Conyers^s 
behaviour,  when,  as  I  have  mentioned,  he  was 
so  chary  of  his  information  about  the  move- 
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ments  of  his  grandmother  and  sister,  during 
their  residence  abroad.  I  had  striven  to  attri- 
bute this  superfluous  discretion  to  the  sober 
and  matter-of-fact  turn  of  mind  which,  as  I 
thought,  led  him  to  treat  my  admiration  for 
Mary  as  a  mere  boyish  fancy  for  one  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  little  more  than  a  child  at  the 
period  of  her  departure  from  England ;  and  I 
had  entertained  a  not  unreasonable  hope  that 
he  would  take  a  very  different  view  of  the 
matter  when  he  saw  that  time  and  absence,  so 
far  from  producing  estrangement  or  forgetful- 
ness,  had  served  but  to  strengthen  the  feeling 
which,  in  his  self-complacent  dogmatism,  he 
had  condemned  as  juvenile  and  evanescent. 

But  the  notion  that  religious  prejudice — the 
odium  tlieologicum — was  at  the  bottom  of  his 
studious  reserve,  had  not  crossed  my  mind; 
and  while  reluctantly  arriving  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  I  had  overrated  the  liberality  of  his 
sentiments,  and  relied  too  much  on  his  perso- 
nal regard  for  myself,  in  assuming  the  impos- 
sibility of  his  being  actuated  by  such  a  motive, 
I  felt  a  degree  of  regret  and  mortification  that 
I  can  hardly  describe. 

In  this  state  of  mind  and  feeling  it  was 
perhaps  natural  that  my  vexation  should  be 
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slightly  tinged  with  resentment ;  and  although 
I  struggled  manfully  against  the  conclusion 
to  which  my  reflections  seemed  to  point,  I 
could  not  divest  myself  of  the  consciousness 
that  my  friendship  for  Hugh  had  sustained  a 
rude  shock,  from  the  effects  of  which  it  would 
not  rapidly  recover. 

But  there  was  another  subject  connected 
with  the  occurrences  of  that  evening  that 
afforded  me  ample  scope  for  bewildered  con- 
jecture. From  various  trifling  indications 
that  had  fallen  under  my  notice,  I  could  not 
but  infer  that  Lady  Bulstrode  was  more  than 
wilHng,  was  eager,  to  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  making  myself  agreeable  to  her  daughter, 
Miss  Grainger.  Now,  although  I  had  rea- 
soned myself  into  the  belief  that,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  I  should  be  no  unsuitable 
match  for  Mar}^  Conyers,  whom  I  knew  to  be 
unencumbered  with  superfluous  wealth,  I  was 
quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  there  could 
be  in  my  social  position  or  personal  claims 
which  should  recommend  me  to  a  fine  lady 
like  Lady  Bulstrode  as  a  husband  for  her  only 
child,  with  a  fortune  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  the  lowest  figure  at  which  ru- 
mour, in  its  soberest  mood,  was  wont  to  rate 
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the  possessions  of  my  amiable  but  rather 
frosty-faced  friend  and  future  ally. 

It  was  true  that  Miss  Grainger  had  little  to 
boast  of  in  the  way  of  ancestry  on  the  paternal 
side ;  her  father  having  been  a  man  of  obscure 
origin,  whose  talent  and  energy  had  enabled 
him — let  us  hope,  honestly — to  realise  a  large 
fortune  in  trade,  of  what  precise  nature  I  am 
unable  to  state,  the  tradition  on  the  subject 
among  the  heiress  fanciers  of  my  set  not 
having  recorded  more  than  the  bare  fact  that 
the  defunct  Grainger  had  been  '  something  in 
the  city^ — a  rather  vague  description,  but  one 
embodying  as  distinct  an  idea  of  commercial 
pursuits,  not  falling  within  the  category  of 
mere  '  shopkeeping,'  as  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dio sa  juventus  who  dealt  in  the  ordinary  gossip 
of  the  leading  clubs  could  be  fairly  expected 
to  master. 

But  the  mother  of  this  great  city  heiress 
had  been  a  damsel  of  high  degree  and  very 
ancient  descent — sprung  from  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  English  Catholic  aristocracy; 
and  being  left  a  widow  at  a  comparatively 
early  age,  with  a  noble  jointure,  in  addition 
to  a  very  handsome  allowance  as  the  guardian 
of  her  only  child,  she  had  fully  recovered,  not 
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to  say  improved,  her  natural  position  in  the 
social  scale  bv  marry  in  sr,  e/i  secondes  noces.  a 
bachelor  earl  of  some  political  distinction  and 
much  gastronomic  celebrity,  who  hailed  her 
income  as  a  valuable  reinforcement  to  the 
materiel  of  his  batterie  de  cuisine^  and  found  in 
the  substantial  adjuncts  of  the  alliance  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  his  hospitality,  and  a  correspond- 
ing development  of  his  gouty  tendencies. 

Miss  Grainger  might  therefore  be  said  to 
have  had  as  good  a  start  in  society  as  the 
combined  influences  of  wealth  and  high  con- 
nections could  secure  for  her-,  and  although 
no  beauty,  she  was,  to  use  the  language  of  a 
brother  guardsman  of  mine,  who  was  im- 
pulsive in  feeling  and  energetic  in  expression, 
by  no  means  disgracefully  ugly.  Heiresses 
have,  time  out  of  mind,  enjoyed  a  presump- 
tive exemption  from  the  duty  of  good  looks, 
v/hich,  according  to  some  philosophers,  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  sex  in  sreneral ;  and  it  could 
not  be  said  that  !Miss  Grainger's  personal  defi- 
ciencies stretched  the  peculiar  privilege  to 
which  she  was  entitled  in  right  of  her  consols 
beyond  its  reasonable  limits.  On  other  points 
there  was  even  less  ground  for  cavil  or  criti- 
cism.    She  was  clever,  amiable,  and  highly 
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educated;  so  that,  all  things  considered,  she 
was  likely  to  have  as  ample  a  field  for  selection 
in  the  choice  of  a  husband  as  any  young  lady, 
could  fairly  expect ;  and  if  mamma  was  ear- 
nestly bent  on  seeing  her  brow  adorned  with  a 
coronet,  it  could  not  be  matter  of  doubt  that 
a  large  section  of  the  peerage,  especially  in 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  divisions  of  that  body, 
would  be  willing  to  lend  its  aid  in  achieving 
so  desirable  a  result. 

Why,  therefore,  should  Lady  Bulstrode 
think  it  worth  while,  all  of  a  sudden,  to  make 
strategical  approaches  to  me,  such  as  would 
have  been  reasonably  directed  towards  the 
investment  of  some  conspicuous  '  parti '  of  the 
season  whom  she  might  have  looked  upon  as 
a  matrimonial  fortress,  to  be  stormed  or  carried 
by  blockade  in  the  interest  of  her  daughter? 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  maternal  philosophy, 
as  developed  in  those  regions  where  her  lady- 
ship enjoyed  her  very  exclusive  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  rather  supercilious  existence, 
I  could  hardly  expect  to  appear  very  attrac- 
tive in  her  eyes  as  a  future  son-in-law.  All 
that  could  be  said  in  my  favour,  even  if  the 
young  lady  had  taken  a  fancy  to  me,  was  that 
she  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse.     But 
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that  in  the  total  absence  of  any  such  infatua- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  fair  Cecilia,  her 
estimable  parent  should  have  selected  me 
for  the  honour  and  substantial  benefit  of  so 
wealthy  an  alliance,  as  a  spontaneous  homage 
to  my  exemplary  character  and  social  merits, 
was  an  idea  hardly  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment  by  the  most  bumptuous  self-com- 
placency, and  such  as  would  argue  a  state  of 
mind  far  too  Arcadian  for  the  moral  at- 
mosphere of  May  Fair  or  Belgravia. 

It  was,  however,  of  little  use  to  indulge  in 
speculation  on  such  a  subject ;  and  foreseeing 
the  possibility  of  domestic  '  complications '  if 
I  tacitly  acquiesced  in  a  state  of  affairs  which, 
after  what  had  fallen  from  Lady  Chedworth, 
I  could  not  but  ascribe,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  quiet  influence  of  my  mother,  I  resolved 
at  once  to  seek  from  her  an  explanation  of 
the  mystery,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  open 
my  heart  to  her  by  a  frank  avowal  of  my 
attachment  to  Mary  Conyers. 

Whatever  might  be  my  mother's  wishes  or 
fears  in  my  regard,  I  felt  confident  that  I 
should  have  little  difiSiculty  in  reconciling  her 
to  my  own  more  moderate  views,  when  she 
had  become  aware  how  deeply  my  happiness 
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was  involved :  and  I  reckoned  on  her  willing 
advocacy  with  my  father  to  obtain  his  consent 
to  my  wishes,  and  induce  him  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  might  enable  me  to  present 
myself  to  Miss  Conyer's  family  in  the  avowed 
character  of  a  suitor  for  her  hand. 

It  did  not  require  much  diplomacy  to  obtain 
a  private  and  confidential  interview  with  my 
mother.  She  was  the  most  '  stay-at-home- 
alive  '  of  matrons — the  extreme  delicacy  of 
her  health  during  many  years  having  fostered 
habits  not  exactly  of  seclusion,  but  of  re- 
clusion,  and  betrayed  her  into  a  system  of 
over- anxious  caution  with  regard  to  the 
chances  of  taking  cold. 

Even  in  the  height  of  summer,  she  seldom 
came  down  to  breakfast,  and  generally  re- 
mained a  voluntary  prisoner  in  her  own 
dressing-room  or  boudoir,  until  a  rather  late 
hour  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  would  occa- 
sionally drive  out,  but  always  in  a  close  car- 
riage with  all  the  glasses  up;  never  returning 
the  visits  of  her  friends  but  by  the  ceremony 
of  leaving  a  card  at  the  door. 

Religion  and  loyalty,  however,  at  due  times 
and  seasons,  involved  her  in  occasional  expo- 
sure to  more  formidable  atmospheric  dangers ; 
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for  on  Sundays  and  other  holidays  of  the 
Church  she  was,  if  in  her  average  state  of 
health,  regular  in  her  attendance  at  High 
Mass  in  the  French  chapel;  and  she  annually 
encountered,  with  much  outward  resolution, 
but  probably  not  a  little  inward  misgiving, 
the  really  serious  ordeal  of  the  birth-day 
di^a  wing-room. 

With  all  this,  she  by  no  means  led  the  life 
of  a  recluse.  For  if,  while  in  London,  she 
went  but  little  into  society,  society  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  saved  her  the  trouble  by 
coming  very  readily  to  her.  Few  people 
could  boast  a  larger  circle  of  attached  friends 
among  the  most  sterling  portions  of  the  social 
world  of  London.  She  had,  for  some  seasons, 
adopted  the  plan,  not  unfrequently  attempted, 
but  seldom  very  successfully  carried  into 
effect  among  us  Londoners,  of  being  'at 
home '  one  evening  in  every  week ;  and  although 
her  '  Thursdays '  did  not  ostensibly  hold  out 
any  special  attraction  in  the  way  of  tame 
lions,  literary  or  philosophic,  indigenous  or 
exotic,  her  drawing-room,  of  which  she  did  the 
honours  -s^dth  rare  grace  and  the  most  winning 
courtesy,  generally  exhibited  on  these  occa- 
sions a  goodly  muster  of  guests,  among  whom 
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you  stood  a  fair  chance  of  meeting  some  of 
the  prettiest  faces,  the  finest  gentlemen,  the 
best  talkers,  and  the  most  eminent  diplow.ates 
of  the  day. 

From  these  gatherings,  which  I  was  gene- 
rally willing  to  help  off  by  the  exertion  of  my 
best  powers  of  small-talk,  and  the  occasional 
contribution  of  a  few  gruff  bass  notes  in  aid 
of  the  little  spurts  of  inoffensive  amateur 
music  which  her  ladyship  encouraged  as  a 
temporary  break,  or  a  pleasant  accompani- 
ment to  the  flow  of  conversation,  I  had  this 
season,  under  stress  of  parliamentary  duty, 
absented  myself  rather  frequently,  thereby 
incurring  a  few  mild  maternal  remonstrances, 
which  had  struck  me  as  rather  unreasonable. 
But  when  I  now  called  to  mind  that  I  had 
generally  heard  the  names  of  Lady  Bulstrode 
and  ^liss  Grainger  as  amongst  the  friends 
whose  attractive  society  I  had  missed  on  these 
occasions,  I  fancied  that  I  had  discovered  the 
secret  of  my  mother's  unusual  anxiety  to 
secure  my  attendance  at  these  weekly  de- 
velopments of  social  science. 

I  felt  assured,  therefore,  that  it  was  high 
time  to  disabuse  her  of  an  illusion  which  I 
could  only  hope  had  not  taken  too  firm  a  hold 
of  her  imagination  to  allow  of  her  acquiescing 
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with  a  good  grace  in  the  very  different  plan 
which  I  had  sketched  out  for  myself  in  the 
matrimonial  line.  Accordingly,  within  a  day 
or  two  after  Mrs.  Hoskyns'  ball,  I  invaded  the 
privacy  of  my  mother's  dressing-room  at  the 
early  hour  of  half  past  twelve,  with  a  request 
that  she  would  grant  me  the  favour  of  five 
minutes'  conversation. 

I  found  her,  as  usual,  in  the  most  luxurious 
of  easy  chairs,  the  prettiest  of  dressing-gowns, 
and  the  most  becoming  of  morning  caps ; 
with  a  volume  of  very  orthodox  piety  in  her 
lap,  and  a  gorgeous  specimen  of  half-finished 
worsted  work  on  the  tambour-frame  at  her 
elbow.  The  room  was  redolent  of  aromatic 
vinegar,  the  pungency  of  which,  in  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  80°  Fahrenheit,  undisturbed 
by  any  admission  of  the  outward  air  through 
the  window,  affected  me  mth  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  sneeze,  which  I  was  fain  to  indulge, 
thereby  suggesting  to  the  anxious  maternal 
imagination  a  dreadful  surmise  that  I  had 
caught  a  violent  cold,  coming  out  of  '  that 
dreadful  House  of  Commons,'  and  was  about 
to  fall  a  victim  to  my  devoted  patriotism  by 
going  off  in  a  galloping  consumption. 

'  Dear  madve^  said  I,  after  I  had  reassured 
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her  on  this  point,  '  I  must  apologise  for 
interrupting  your  flirtation  with  "  Thomas  a 
Kempis  ;  "  but  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you.' 

'  And  what,'  said  my  mother,  looking  up 
with  a  bright  smile  (reader,  hers  was  the 
brightest  smile,  but  one^  I  ever  saw  in  my  life) 
— '  What  has  my  dear  boy  to  say  to  me  ? ' 

'  First  of  all,  I  want  to  know  why  you  and 
Lady  Bulstrode  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  marry  me  to  Miss  Grainger  ? ' 

'What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  Gerald?' 
said  my  mother,  looking  rather  conscious, 
while  a  slight  blush  lighted  up  her  usually 
pale  cheek. 

'  My  meaning  is  pretty  evident,'  rejoined  I, 
'  but  your  ladyship  has  met  my  question  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Quakers,  if 
the  critics  of  those  two  respectable  fraternities 
are  to  be  relied  on,  by  asking  another  question 
in  return.  Dear  mother,  your  face,  God  bless 
it !  is  too  ingenuous  for  concealment.  So  you 
may  as  well  admit  at  once  that  you  have  set 
your  heart  on  my  bagging  this  formidable 
heiress.' 

'  She  is  an  heiress,  certainly ;  but  I  do  not 
know  why  you  should  describe  her  as  formid- 
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able.  She  is  a  most  amiable  and  accomplished 
girl.'^ 

'  With  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the 
Three  per  Cents,'  said  I. 

'  Say  rather  three  hundred  thousand,  and 
you  will  be  nearer  the  mark/  said  my 
mother. 

'  Hair  of  as  bright  a  bay  as  my  horse 
Roland's  coat,'  rejoined  I. 

'  For  shame  I '  said  her  ladyship  ;  'it  is 
a  very  nice  auburn  ;  and  she  has  very  pretty 
eyes.' 

'  And  a  red  nose,'  added  I. 

'  ]S^ow,  Gerald  !  I  never  knew  you  so  ill- 
natured.  It  is  not  habitually  red ;  only  when 
she  goes  into  hot  rooms,  or  has  been  poring 
over  her  books  all  day,  or  in  Lent,  when  she 
fasts  so  strictly.' 

'  It  is  a  singular  physiological  fact,'  said  I, 
'  that  reading  the  lives  of  the  saints,  which  I 
dare  say  she  studies  devoutly,  should  commu- 
nicate the  hue  of  martyrdom  to  the  tip  of  a 
young  lady's  nose.  It  is  an  extension  of  the 
theory  of  couleur  locale^  from  the  page  of  the 
historian  to  the  frontispiece  of  the  reader, 
which  strikes  me  as  quite  new.  But  although 
very  appropriate  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
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it  is  certainly  not  becoming.  However,  we 
will  leave  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  Miss 
Grainger's  nasal  promontory  an  open  question. 
Let  us  admit,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
that  the  redness  is  not  permanent,  not  even 
normal — indeed,  hardly  to  be  described  as 
chronic.  Let  us  further  acknowledge,  what  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  is  the  fact,  that  she  is  a 
good  and  a  clever  girl.  Still,  she  can  never 
be  Mrs.  Gerald  Osmanby.' 

'  And  why  not  ? '  asked  my  mother. 

'  Because,  dear  madre^  she  is  not  the  right 
lady,  and  I  am  not  the  right  man.  In  fact, 
as  the  Irish  gentleman  said  to  the  stranger 
whom  he  had  mistaken  for  an  intimate  friend, 
'•^Ws  neither  of  us.''  ^ 

'  You  have  taken  a  prejudice  against  her, 
I  see,'  said  my  mother ;  '  but  I  am  certain  the 
feeling  is  anything  but  reciprocal.  She  was 
here  yesterday,  and  mentioned  having  danced 
with  you  at  a  ball  the  night  before ;  speaking 
of  you  in  the  kindest  and  most  friendly 
terms.' 

'Precisely;  we  are  likely  to  be  very  good 
friends ;  and  we  shall,  I  dare  say,  be  always 
well  pleased  to  meet  each  other;  but  she  has 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  marrying  me.' 
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'  Of  course  not !  AYhat  well  brought-up  girl 
would  encourage  such  an  idea,  until  you  let 
ker  see  that  there  is  a  chance  of  your  asking 
her.' 

'  Which  I  never  shall.  But  let  that  pass 
for  the  present.  I  want  you  to  clear  up  the 
mystery  of  this  aiFair.  I  can  easily  under- 
stand your  being  well  inclined  to  the  alliance. 
I  know  your  amiable  weakness  where  I  am 
concerned,  and  am  rather  proud  of  it.  You 
think  that  being,  as  I  am,  the  flower  of  chivalry, 
the  pink  of  pohteness,  the  glass  of  fashion  and 
the  mould  of  form,  I  am  only  too  good  for  the 
richest  heiress  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and 
that  whatever  may  be  the  figure  she  would 
invest  in  the  purchase,  I  am  cheap  at  the 
money.  Now  it  is  all  very  right  and  proper, 
and  perfectly  natural,  that  you  should  take 
this  view  of  the  subject.  But  how  is  it  that 
Lady  Bulstrode,  who  has  not  the  advantage  of 
Contemplating  my  various  perfections  through 
the  medium  of  this  bright  matenal  prison, 
seems  disposed  to  fall  into  your  views.  As- 
suming myself  to  be,  as  you  very  justly  think 
me,  a  kind  of  cross  between  the  Apollo  Bel- 
videre  and  the  Admirable  Crichton,  I  still 
cannot  understand  why,  in  the  eyes  of   so 
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great  a  lady  as  Lady  Bulstrode,  I  am  any- 
thing more  tlian  the  younger  son  of  a  — shire 
baronet,  and  a  subaltern  in  the  Guards,  of 
whom  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that  he 
keeps  out  of  debt  and  does  his  best  to  keep 
out  of  mischief.' 

'•  You  forget,'  said  my  mother,  '  that  to  a 
right-minded  woman  like  dear  Lady  Bulstrode, 
the  two  last-mentioned  qualifications  carry  no 
ordinary  weight  with  them.  Besides,  your 
family  is  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great 
Commoners  of  England  ;  and,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  you  occupy  a  certain 
position.' 

'  Say  rather  a  very  uncertain  position ;  un- 
less, indeed,  you  mean  that  it  is  a  position 
certain  to  be  sw-ept  away  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  in  the  next  session  of  parliament. 
Plumperstown  is  a  doomed  borough;  and  I 
shall  have  to  retire  from  the  scene  of  my 
silent  political  glories.  No,  no!  my  dear 
mother.     These  reasons  wont  do.' 

'  Well,  but,  my  dear  boy,  you  really  under- 
rate your  own  social  claims  and  prospects. 
Your  brother  has  no  son,  and  may  possibly 
never  have  one.' 

'  True ;  but  as  my  good  sister-in-law  pre- 
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sented  him  with  twin   dauo-hters  rather  less 

o 

than  a  year  ago,  the  arrival  of  an  heir  ap- 
parent in  the  second  generation  may  be 
looked  for  in  due  course,  according  to  the 
most  approved  version  of  the  theory  of 
chances,  and  I  am  sure  that  I,  for  one,  shall 
make  him  heartily  welcome.  I  mean  to  win 
a  peerage  off  my  own  bat  as  soon  as  there  is 
any  good  fighting  to  be  had  in  civilised 
Europe,  and  have  no  sort  of  hankering  after 
the  paternal  baronetcy.  But  my  future  coronet, 
being  still  in  the  clouds,  is  not  at  present  a 
very  tangible  possession,  and  can  add  but 
little  to  the  price  I  am  entitled  to  fetch  in  the 
matrimonial  market.' 

'  It  is  quite  on  the  cards,'  said  my  mother, 
'  that  you  may  have  a  peerage  some  day, 
without  winning  it  at  the  point  of  your  sword, 
or,  as  you  term  it,  in  your  sporting  slang, 
"  off  your  own  bat."  ' 

'Why,  my  dear  mother,  that  is  the  same 
phantom  under  another  name.  Turn  it  how 
you  will,  you  cannot  transform  me  into  Lord 
Fitzherbert,  without  making  me,  at  the  same 
time.  Sir  Gerald  Osmanby,  and,  v/hat  is  more, 
disposing  of  my  poor  little  nieces,  who  will 
have  a  nrior  claim.' 
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'  You  mistake,  my  dear.  I  was  not  thinking 
of  the  barony  of  Fitzherbert.' 

^  Indeed !  Where  then  are  my  glories  to 
come  from?  Have  you  got  your  friend  Lady 
Bedingfeld  to  coax  the  Queen  to  wheedle  the 
King  to  bully  Lord  Grey  into  creating  you  a 
peeress  in  your  own  right  ? ' 

'  No,  my  dear.  But  Sir  George  Naylor, 
garter  king-at-arms,  you  know,  told  me  two 
or  three  years  since,  that,  in  tracing  the 
pedigree  of  somebody — I  forget  whom — he  had 
discovered  that  I  was  one  of  the  co-heirs  of 
the  barony  of  L'Estrange ;  and  I  then  recol- 
lected that  I  used  to  hear  my  father  say, 
when  I  was  a  child,  that  if  two  spinster 
cousins  of  his  were  both  to  die  without  leaving 
any  descendants,  he  would  be  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  a  very  old  j)eerage  which  had 
lain  dormant  for  upwards  of  a  century ;  and 
since  then,  Mr.  Nicholas,  the  great  pedigree 
lawyer,  who  came  over  to  Osmanby  to  dinner 
one  day  with  our  neighbours,  the  Blagdons, 
with  whom  he  was  on  a  visit,  assured  me 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  I  said  nothing 
to  you  about  it,  because  I  thought  there  was 
no  use  in  putting  such  things  into  your  head. 
But  he  told  me  that  if  I  took  steps  to  bring 
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my  claim  before  the  House  of  Lords,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  I  was 
one  of  the  co-heirs ;  and  that  the  kino^  mig^ht, 
if  he  pleased,  put  an  end  to  the  abeyance  by 
declarinof  me  Baroness  L'Estrano^e.' 

'  Now  you  mention  it,  I  think  I  once  heard 
something  of  the  kind  from  some  gossiping 
friend.  But  I  paid  no  attention  to  it;  con- 
cluding that  it  was  only  a  stupid  mistake  of 
my  informant,  as  to  the  co- heirship  of  that 
eternal  Barony  of  Fitzgerald,  for  the  title  was 
not  mentioned.  But  admitting  that  this 
remote  chance  of  future  greatness  is  a  small 
item  on  the  credit  side  of  my  account,  in  the 
eyes  of  Lady  Bulstrode,  instead  of  being,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  a  Will  o'  the  Wisp,  that  would 
soon  lead  us  into  trouble  if  we  attempted  to 
follow  it,  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  somethino* 
more  at  the  bottom  of  her  ladyship's  pre- 
possession in  my  favour,  and  I  know  you 
can  tell  me  what  it  is.' 

'  Well,  my  dear,  there  is  only  one  other 
thing  that  I  can  fancy  as,  perhaps,  giving  her 
a  slight  bias  in  favour  of  a  marriage  between 
her  daughter  and  you ;  and  that  is,  that,  entre 
noiis^  she  is  terribly  afraid  that  Cecilia  may 
take  it  into  her  head  to  become  a  nun.' 
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'  And  make  over  all  her  fortune  to  the 
convent,'  said  I. 

'For  shame,  Gerald!  How  can  you  say 
such  sneering,  ill-natured  things.  I  am  sure 
Cecilia  would  never  do  anything  so  absurd; 
nor  would  Lady  Bulstrode  dream  of  her  act- 
ing so  foolishly.  The  fact  is,  however,  she 
would  not  have  the  power  of  doing  so  if  she 
were  ever  so  much  inclined.  Old  Grainger 
provided  effectually  against  that.  Cecilia's 
fortune,  large  as  it  is,  is  not  absolutely  at  her 
disposal.  It  is  strictly  tied  up  for  the  benefit 
of  herself,  her  husband,  and  children,  in  case 
she  marries.  But  if  she  remains  single,  she 
is  only  entitled  to  the  income  for  life,  and 
after  her  death  the  great  bulk  of  the  property 
goes  over  to  some  distant  relations ;  and 
what  is  very  singular,  and  looks  as  if  her 
father  had  had  a  sort  of  pressentiraent  of  her 
monastic  turn  of  mind,  there  is  the  same 
provision  for  the  transfer  of  the  property  to 
these  remote  connexions,  in  the  event  of  her 
taking  the  black  veil,  or  becoming  a  professed 
nun  in  any  religious  order  of  the  Church ;  so 
that,  with  the  exception  of  what  she  may 
have  saved,  since  she  came  of  age  about  a 
year  ago,  she  has  no  means  of  enriching  any 
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community  of  which  she  may  become  a 
member.' 

'  Well ! '  said  I,  ^  I  now  understand  very 
clearly  why  Lady  Bulstrode  is  so  eager  to 
marry  her  daughter,  and  not  so  fastidious  as 
she  might  be  about  the  position  of  a  son-in- 
law.  I  see  she  has  fixed  upon  me  as  a  sort 
of  matrimonial  dyke,  dam,  or  breakwater,  to 
keep  the  river  Pactolus  \\T.thin  its  natural 
banks,  and  prevent  the  stream  of  gold  from 
being  diverted  into  another  channel.  I  am 
really  sorry  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  under- 
take this  pleasant  and  profitable  duty.  But 
if  she  will  allow  me  to  state  her  case  at  the 
club,  I  will  venture  to  promise  her  the  pick 
and  choice  of  the  Household  Brigade  —  so 
far  as  they  are  bachelors;  and  I  will  under- 
take, within  four- and- twenty  hours,  to  parade 
before  her  ten  or  a  dozen  highly  eligible  and 
eager  candidates  for  the  office.' 

'  Now,  my  dear  Gerald,  do  be  serious.  Of 
course  there  are  plenty  of  fortune-hunting 
young  men  who  would  be  glad  to  marry  Miss 
Grainger  for  her  money,  if  she  were  twice 
her  age  and  far  less  good-looking  than  she  is. 
But  if  you  know  anything  of  Cecilia,  you 
must  be  well  aware  that  she  is  not  the  girl  to 
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encourage  that  sort  of  person.  Besides,  Lady 
Bulstrode  is  fully  convinced  of  one  thing, 
namely,  that  her  daughter,  if  she  marries  at 
all,  will  never  marry  anyone  but  a  Catholic/ 

'  That  may  be,^  said  I.  '  But  even  so, 
surely  I  am  not  "the  only  salmon  in  the 
market." ' 

*  Well,  you  see,  my  dear.  Lady  Bulstrode 
does  not  visit  much  among  the  Catholics,  and 
has  a  great  dislike  to  courting  their  acquaint- 
ance. In  fact,  she  owes  them  a  sort  of  grudge. 
When  she  married  poor  Mr.  Grainger,  who 
was  really  a  very  good  sort  of  'man,  and  quite 
presentable,  all  her  immediate  friends  and 
connections  thought  proper  to  be  very  angry, 
because,  besides  being  a  Protestant,  he  was  a 
man  of  no  family  or  position.  Poor  dear  ! 
she  had  very  little  money,  and,  as  I  thought, 
acted  very  prudently  in  securing  a  comfort- 
able home  for  herself,  in  preference  to  remain- 
ing a  kind  of  dependent  on  her  brother.  But 
her  sister-in-law,  Lady  Campion,  was  furious, 
and  set  the  whole  family  against  her  ;  so  that 
there  was  a  complete  estrangement,  which 
was  not  confined  to  her  immediate  entourage^ 
but  extended  to  everybody  they  could  in- 
fluence.    The  result  was  that  almost  all  her 
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friends  among  the  Catholics,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  myself,  quietly  dropped  her  when  she 
became  Mrs.  Grainger,  as  a  person  who  had 
made  a  deplorable  mesalliance.  For  you  must 
know  that,  all  this  time,  and  indeed  down  to 
the  period  of  his  death,  no  one  connected  with 
her  had  any  idea  that  Mr.  Grainger,  who 
lived  in  a  very  quiet  style,  was  so  rich  a  man 
as  he  turned  out  to  be.  Well,  I  need  hardly 
say  that  she  felt  their  unkindness  very  deeply ; 
and  when,  a  few  years  later,  after  being  left  a 
widow  mth  a  very  handsome  jointure,  she 
married  Lord  Bulstrode,  and  became  a  leadins: 
personage  in  London  society,  the  tables  were 
turned,  and  she  received  very  coldly  the 
overtures  of  her  family  and  former  friends, 
who  were  ready  enough  to  be  civil  to  her  in 
her  more  brilliant  position.  They  are  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  she  is  grown  insufferably 
fine,  and  wont  visit  out  of  the  high  court  and 
diplomatic  circles,  and  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
of  that  sort ;  when  the  truth  is,  she  is  merely 
paying  off  these  worldly  people  in  their  own 
coin.  However,  the  result  is,  that  she  has 
hitherto  kept  quite  out  of  their  set ;  and  the 
few  specimens  of  young  bachelor  Catholics  of 
good  position  whom  she  occasionally  meets  ia 
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her  own  have  not,  she  tells  me,  impressed  her 
very  favourably  as  regards  the  youthful  gene- 
ration among  our  body  who,  I  must  confess, 
seems  to  myself  greatly  inferior  in  manners 
and  general  acquirements  to  the  Catholics  of 
former  days  who  were  educated  abroad.' 

'  I  presume,'  said  I,  '  that  she,  as  well  as 
yourself,  makes  an  exception  in  my  favour, 
when  indulging  in  the  sweeping  condem- 
nation of  the  unfortunate  class  to  which  I 
belong, ' 

'  If  she  did  not,'  said  my  mother,  '  I  should 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  urge  on  you  the 
expediency  of  making  yourself  agreeable  to 
Miss  Grainger.  Mind,  I  do  not  want  you  to 
commit  yourself  at  once.  What  I  ask  of  you 
is  to  give  both  Cecilia  and  yourself  fair  pla}', 
by  cultivating  her  acquaintance,  for  which  you 
have  every  opportunity,  here  and  elsewhere, 
and  trying  to  do  justice  to  her  good  and 
amiable  qualities,  and  her  very  superior  mind. 
This  is  all  I  require  of  you,  and  you  cannot 
refuse  to  oblige  me.' 

'  I  would  not,  certainly,  m}^  dear  mother, 
without  a  very  cogent  reason.  But  I  cannot 
pay  marked  attentions,  such  as  you  suggest, 
except  in  a  case  where  there  is   a  possibility 
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of  their  leadincf  to  a  more  serious  understand- 
ing  between  the  lady  and  myself.  I  have 
said,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  Miss  Grainger  can 
never  be  my  wife.' 

'  And  why  not  ? '  enquired  my  mother,  with 
a  look  of  consternation. 

'  Because  I  will  never  give  my  hand  except 
where  my  heart  can  accompany  it.  And  I 
have  not  a  heart  to  give  her.' 

'  Good  heavens  I  VTimt  do  you  mean,  Gerald  ?' 

'  I  mean  that  mv  affections  are  irrevocablv 
fixed  elsewhere — I  am  no  longer  a  free  man.' 

Oh,  Gerald !  this  is  indeed  unfortunate !  you 
have  surelv  not  eno-ao-ed  vourself  to  be  mar- 
ried  without  reference  to  the  approval  of  your 
father  or  myself  ! ' 

^  She  would  not,  I  am  confident,  accept  me 
on  such  terms,'  said  I ;  '  in  all  that  I  have 
done  or  said,  I  have  reckoned  on  obtaining 
your  ready  acquiescence,  and  the  kind  exercise 
of  your  influence  with  my  father,  to  make  all 
things  smooth.' 

'  Oh,  my  dear  Gerald !  you  must  not  rely 
upon  that.  I  am  sure  I  know  no  one  but  poor 
Cecilia  to  whom  I  should  have  any  pleasure 
in  seeing  you  married.  Tell  me,  at  once,  who 
it  is.' 
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'  You  know  my  friend  Hugh  Conyers  ?  It 
is  Mary  Conyers,  his  only  sister/ 

My  mother  sighed  deeply ;  '  Miss  Conyers ! ' 
said  she.  '  Is  not  that  the  girl  that  Lady  Ched- 
worth  told  me  she  was  going  to  present  the 
other  day?  It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that 
she  was  the  sister  of  your  friend.  Lady  Ched- 
worth  spoke  of  her  as  a  great  beauty.' 

'  She  is,  as  you  have  heard,  very  handsome,' 
said  I ;  '  but  her  beauty  is  her  least  recom- 
mendation.' 

'  Ah,  my  dear !  so  you  fancy  at  present. 
But  this  takes  me  completely  by  surprise.  Her 
father  is  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  I  under- 
stand, who  married  one  of  the  Felbridge  girls. 
There  was  little  or  no  money  on  either  side. 
Wh}^,  she  cannot  have  a  sixpence.' 

'  She  is,'  rejoined  I,  '  the  daughter  of  General 
Sir  Robert  Conyers,  who  is  a  distinguished 
officer,  and  is  now  in  command  of  a  division  in 
India.  Her  mother  was,  as  you  say,  a  Fel- 
bridge, and  sister  to  Lord  Grey  stoke.  She  is 
certainly  no  heiress,  and  has,  I  fear,  but  little  to 
expect  in  the  way  of  fortune.  But  you  know, 
dear  mother,  how  economical  I  am.  We  should 
both  be  content  to  live  quietly  on  what  you 
and  my  father  could  afford  to  spare  us.     A 
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very  small  addition  to  my  present  allowance 
would  make  us  quite  comfortable.' 

'  Ah,  my  dear !  you  do  not  know  what  you 
are  talking  about.  You  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  expenses  of  housekeeping,  on  the  scale 
which  you  would  think  necessary  for  comfort ; 
besides,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  your  father 
would  never  hear  of  your  making  so  poor  a 
marriage  at  your  age  ;  for  I  know  he  cannot 
conveniently  increase  your  allowance.  And  I 
confess  I  did  hope  that  you  would  have  mar- 
ried a  Catholic' 

'  You  have  not  set  me  the  example,  dear 
mother,'  said  I. 

'  Ah  !  my  dear,  it  would  be  all  very  well  if 
all  Protestants  were  as  liberal  as  your  dear 
father.  But  Miss  Conyers  has,  I  have  no 
doubt,  been  educated  in  a  very  bigoted  set. 
I  know,  for  instance,  that  Lady  Greystoke  is 
a  great  ally  of  your  aunt  Tarleton.' 

'  So  I  have  reason  to  believe.  But  Mary, 
at  any  rate,  does  not  share  the  prejudices  of 
her  grandmother.  If  I  could  only  obtain 
3^our  approval  and  my  father's  consent,  I  do 
not  anticipate  any  important  difficulty  from 
other  quarters.' 

^ly  mother  looked  very  grave,  and  again 
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sighed  deeply.  '  My  dear  child,'  said  she,  '  it 
goes  to  my  heart  to  discourage  or  vex  you. 
But  I  cannot  allow  you  to  delude  yourself. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  chance  that  your 
father  should  approve  of  such  a  marriage,  or 
make  such  arrangements  as  would  enable  you 
to  secure  the  consent  of  Miss  Conyers'  friends. 
I  will  go  farther.  I  must  entreat  you  not  to 
broach  the  subject  to  him.  It  cannot  possibly 
do  any  good,  and  may  lead  to  very  unpleasant 
discussions  between  vou.' 

'  I  do  not  understand,'  said  I,  '  why  I  should 
not  speak  openly  and  frankly  to  my  father,  as  I 
have  always  done.  Thank  God,  I  have  nothing 
to  tell  him  that  I  have  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of.  He  can  but  withhold  his  consent,  and 
would  certainly  have  no  pretext  for  being 
angry.' 

'  Not  angry,  perhaps,  but  grieved  and  dis- 
appointed.' 

'  Disappointed  !  Am  I  then  to  understand 
that  he,  too,  is  in  the  conspiracy  to  marry  me 
to  Miss  Grainger  ? ' 

'  Oh  !  Gerald,  do  not  use  such  language  ! 
If  we  have  planned,  it  is  only  with  a  view  to 
your  happiness.' 

'  I  have  been  a  great  fool,'  said  I,  gloomily 
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and  bitterly.  ^  I  knew  that  the  worship  of 
Mammon  was  common  enough  in  this  world  ; 
but  1  confess  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  and 
my  father  among  its  votaries.' 

'  Gerald/  said  my  mother,  while  a  tear 
trickled  down  her  cheek.  '  Do  not  let  your 
vexation  make  you  unjust,  as  I  am  sure  it  will 
not  make  you  undutiful.  I  am  not,  and  you 
well  know  it,  a  worshipper  of  ]\iammon.  Had 
I  not  loved  Cecilia  Grainger,  and  believed  her 
calculated  to  render  you  happy,  I  should 
not  have  suggested  her  to  you  as  a  wife. 
After  what  you  have  just  told  me,  I  shall  not 
again  attempt  to  urge  you  on  this  point. 
The  subject  shall  never  be  renewed  between 
us.  But  you  cannot  blame  me  because  I  do 
not,  at  the  first  suggestion  of  your  attachment 
to  a  girl  of  whom  I  know  nothing  except  that 
she  is  portionless,  and  belongs  to  a  famJly  who 
are  most  hostile  to  your  religion,  pledge  myself 
at  once  to  efforts  which  I  know  would  be  in- 
effectual, in  the  hope  of  inducing  your  father 
not  only  to  approve  of  this  marriage,  but  to 
forward  it  by  making  large  pecuniary  sacrifices 
that  he  can  ill  afford.  My  dear  boy  !  *  con- 
tinued she,  while  a  fresh  burst  of  tears  gave 
full  assurance  of  her  sympathy,    '  I  see  you 
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are  deeply  grieved ;  and  I  can  make  every 
allowance  for  you.  It  is  your  first  worldly 
trial,  my  poor  Gerald  !  and  you  must  bear  it 
like  a  man  and  a  Christian.  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  renounce  all  hope,  if  indeed,  as  you  fancy, 
your  afi*ections  are  so  deeply  engaged ;  but 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  at  present,  at 
least,  what  you  wish  is  impracticable.  Time 
works  great  changes;  and  it  is  perhaps  as  well 
that  in  this  case  it  should  test  the  depth  and 
permanency  of  your  feelings.  All  that  I  can 
now  say  to  you  is — be  patient,  and  wait.' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

IN  WHICH  THE  PLOT  THICKENS  AND  THE  PROCESS 
OF  DISENCHANTMENT  GOES  ON. 

The  reader  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that, 
as  the  world  goes,  I  had  little  to  complain  of, 
and  less  to  wonder  at,  in  the  result  of  the 
confidential  interview  recorded  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  Viewing  my  position  accord- 
ing to  the  sober  estimate  of  daily  experience 
and  reasonable  probabilities,  he  may  fairly  set 
me  down  as  a  pattern  of  Arcadian  simplicity, 
in  reckoning  so  confidently  on  the  acquiescence 
of  my  parents  in  my  matrimonial  plans.  If 
the  rule,  sanctioned  by  the  highest  poetical 
authority,  that 

The  course  of  true  love  never  does  run  smooth, 

is  subject  to  some  qualification,  it  is  not  in 
the  case  of  one  circumstanced  as  I  was,  that 
we  should  look  for  the  occasional  exception. 
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But,  strange  to  say,  although  early  inter- 
course with  the  world  may,  in  theory,  com- 
municate to  youth  the  wisdom  resulting  from 
the  experience  of  age,  this  precocious  philo- 
sophy always  breaks  down  in  practice.  At 
two-and-twenty,  a  man  may  successfully 
simulate,  in  talk,  the  shrewdness  and  cynicism 
of  the  worldly  sexagenarian.  He  may  judge 
life,  as  a  spectator,  with  edifying  acuteness, 
and  denounce  the  world  with  satirical  truth. 
But  clearsighted  as  he  may  be  with  others, 
his  boasted  discernment  is  sure  to  fail  when 
its  practical  application  is  required  for  his 
own  benefit.  Do  what  he  may,  his  beard 
will  not  sprout  white ;  his  brains  have  no 
chance  in  a  contest  with  his  feelings ;  his 
heart  refuses  to  believe  his  head ;  and  his 
Brummagem  scepticism  is  beat  out  of  the 
field  by  his  sterling  credulity. 

And  thus  it  was  that  with  a  very  good 
opinion  of  my  own  worldly  wisdom,  and 
being  in  fact  as  '  wide-a-wake '  as  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Guards'  Club,  the  shrewdness  of 
'the  Corner,'  and  the  tact  of  the  House  of 
Commons  could  make  me,  I  was  doomed  to 
the  unpleasant  discovery  that  I  had  mistaken 
my  own  position  and  miscalculated  the  extent 
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of  my  influence  in  the  quarter  where  I  felt 
most  confident  of  its  power. 

To  say  that  I  was  grieved  would  very  in- 
adequately describe  my  state  of  mind,  as  I 
left  my  mother's  room  after  this  momentous 
conversation.  I  was  startled,  bewildered,  and 
conscious  of  some  vague  apprehension  which 
I  could  neither  account  for  nor  analyse.  It 
was  like  a  fresh  page  turned  over  in  the 
history  of  my  life.  It  was  the  first  real 
check  I  had  met  with  in  a  career  the  pre- 
vious smoothness  of  which  I  had  failed  to 
appreciate. 

In  looking  back  on  the  years  of  our  youth 
we  are  all,  I  suppose,  reminded  of  some  oc- 
currence, perhaps  unimportant  in  its  outward 
character,  which  has,  nevertheless,  suddenly 
and  permanently  changed  the  current  of  our 
daily  thoughts,  and  presented  life  under  a 
new  aspect  to  our  future  contemplation.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  what  is  felt  under  the 
immediate  pressure  of  some  great  domestic 
calamity.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the 
event  that  would  appear  worth  relating.  You 
may  say  with  the  '  knife-grinder  : ' 

'  Story !  Lord  bless  you — I  have  none  to 
tell,  sir;'  but  vou  are  not  the  less  conscious 
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that  you  have  passed  through  a  crisis  of  mind 
or  feeling  which  has  not  left  you  quite  the 
same  man  that  it  found  you.  Some  early 
delusion  to  which  you  secretly  clung  has  been 
rudely  dispelled  ;  some  long- cherished  idea 
on  which  you  had  built  your  airy  fabric  of 
worldly  hope  and  fancied  greatness  has  sud- 
denly disappeared  from  your  speculative  gaze, 
carrying  with  it  the  elaborate  superstructure 
of  which  you  had  foolishly  made  it  the  foun- 
dation. The  trial  is  all  the  more  severe,  that 
it  admits  of  little  or  no  alleviation  from  ex- 
ternal sympathy.  You  must  keep  it  to  your- 
self, under  pain  of  being  '  written  down  an 
ass '  by  the  inexorable  sentence  of  your  un- 
imaginative friends.  So  much  the  better — 
you  '  grin  and  bear  it ; '  and,  after  a  little 
time,  you  begin  to  discover  that  you  have 
made  an  important  start  in  the  science  of 
human  life;  you  have  passed  your  'Little- 
go  '  in  worldly  experience,  and  may  entertain 
hopes  of  attaining  a  high  degree  in  practical 
philosophy. 

It  was,  however,  some  considerable  time 
before  I  could,  in  the  language  of  Exeter 
Hall  piety,  '  improve  the  occasion '  to  myself, 
or  moralise  on  my  own  feelings  to  the  benefit 
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of  my  equanimity.  My  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment was  not  unmixed  with  self-reproach.  I 
felt  that  I  ought  to  have  ascertained,  with  more 
certainty,  the  exact  character  of  my  own 
prospects  before  I  sought  to  entangle  Mary 
in  an  engagement  which  I  now  began  to  fear 
her  friends  would  be  justified  in  opposing,  and 
of  which  I  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  urge 
the  immediate  performance.  That  future,  in 
which  I  had  hitherto  discovered  no  grounds 
of  distrust,  was  all  of  a  sudden  clouded  in 
doubt  and  obscurity.  The  fact  is,  that  up  to 
that  time,  although  I  had  always  professed  to 
accept  my  position  as  a  younger  son,  I  had 
never  realised  in  my  own  case  the  ordinary 
attributes  of  that  character. 

I  knew  that  my  mother  had  been  reckoned 
'  a  great  heiress ; '  and,  without  having  in- 
dulged in  much  speculation  as  to  the  amount 
of  available  capital  which  that  form  of  ex- 
pression represented  in  her  case,  I  had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  my  prospects  included  a 
reversionary  interest  in  it ;  and  that  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  ensure  me  a  competency  for 
life ;  such  '  competency,'  in  my  interpretation 
of  that  word,  being  estimated  at  something 
between  three  and  five  thousand  a  year. 
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With  this  impression,  and  seeing  around 
3ne,  both  at  Portman  Square  and  at  Osmanby, 
every  indication  of  great  wealth  and  uninter- 
mitting  solvency,  I  was  perhaps  excusable  for 
looking  upon  myself  as  an  expectant  heir  of 
respectable  financial  calibre^  and  entertaining 
a  sanguine  hope  of  such  increased  allowance 
as  might  enable  me  to  begin  housekeeping 
in  a  quiet  way,  as  a  married  man,  with  a 
reasonable  chance  of  living  within  my  income, 
even  if  the  lady  of  my  choice  could  boast 
of  no  treasures  but  those  of  the  mind  and 
heart — possessions  in  reference  to  which  my 
Mary  was  clearly  entitled  to  be  rated  as  a 
millionaire. 

The  reader,  if  he  be  of  a  practical  turn  of 
mind,  and  inclined  to  take  a  rational  view  of 
a  gentleman's  necessities,  may  fairly  think 
that  an  allowance  of  800/.  per  annum,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  the  liberality  of  my  father 
afforded  me,  was  quite  sufficient  to  secure  a 
decent  start  for  a  young  mari-ied  couple.  At 
this  present  writing,  and  with  the  benefit  of 
thirty  years'  additional  experience,  I  am  quite 
of  his  opinion ;  nay,  even  at  that  time,  I  would 
have  gladly  hazarded  the  exj^eriment,  and 
submitted   heroically  to  the  severe   personal 
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privations  involved  in  such  a  step,  if  I  could 
have  obtained  the  consent  of  friends  on  both 
sides  to  an  arrangement  consigning  my  future 
bride  and  myself  to  so  distressing  a  state  of 
indigence.  But  my  hopes  of  overcoming  the 
polemical  objections  of  Mary's  family  depended 
wholly  on  the  softening  light  which  the  pro- 
visions of  a  handsome  marriage- settlement 
might  cast  over  my  spiritual  errors  ;  and  it 
was  but  too  clear  to  me,  from  the  manner,  no 
less  than  from  the  words  of  my  mother,  in 
discussing  the  subject,  that,  for  the  present  at 
least,  handsome  settlements,  or  indeed  settle- 
ments of  any  kind,  on  my  part,  were  out  of 
the  question. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  much  increased  my 
perplexities  to  think  that  I  had  no  legitimate 
means  of  communication  with  Mary,  and  that, 
unless  I  hazarded  the  very  questionable  step 
of  writing  to  her  '  on  the  sly,'  I  could  not 
acquaint  her  with  the  result  of  my  endeavours 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  my  parents  in 
favour  of  my  pretensions  to  her  hand. 

On  this  point,  however,  I  was  unexpectedly 
relieved,  for  the  moment,  from  the  necessity 
of  bringing  the  matter  distinctly  before  her 
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by  an   event  which  could   not   fail   to   turn 
Mary's  thoughts  into  a  different  channel. 

This  event  was  the  rather  sudden  death  of 
Lady  Greystoke,  which  occurred  about  ten 
days  after  Mary's  return  to  Hampton  Court. 
The  old  lady  had  been  long  breaking,  although 
my  jealous  suspicions  had  led  me  to  question 
the  reality  of  her  ailments — in  accordance 
with  what  Lady  Chedworth  had  more  than 
insinuated  on  the  subject :  but  at  seventy-six, 
any  derangement  of  the  machinery  suffices  to 
bring  it  to  a  full  stop. 

I  could  not  doubt  that  Mary  was  deeply 
grieved  at  her  loss,  but  all  that  I  could  do, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  exhibit  my  sym- 
pathy in  her  affliction,  was  to  offer  my  con- 
dolences through  the  medium  of  Hugh,  of 
whose  scrupulous  fidelity  in  reporting  them 
I  could  not  prevent  myself  from  entertaining 
some  unworthy  doubts.  As  to  any  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  personally  with 
Mary  on  the  subject  nearest  my  heart,  I  was 
fain  to  bide  my  time;  but  alas!  that  time 
was  far  distant. 

The  death  of  her  grandmother  involved  the 
necessity  of  placing  her  under  the  care  of 
some  other  near  relative  or  intimate  friend. 
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until  aiTangements  could  be  made  for  her 
going  out  to  India,  in  compliance  with  what 
Hugh  assumed  to  be  the  wishes  of  Sir  Eobert. 
The  lady  selected  for  this  duty  was  her  father's 
sister,  Mrs.  RoUeston,  a  widow  residing  in  the 
north  of  England,  as  it  was  delicately  phrased ; 
which,  being  interpreted,  meant  that  she  was 
an  inhabitant  of  the  smoky  city  of  Leeds, 
where  her  deceased  husband  had  successfully 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  cotton-spinner,  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  a  son  who  had 
but  recently  arrived  at  man's  estate. 

This  seemed  to  me  a  strange  soil  into  which 
to  transplant  so  fair  a  flower;  for  I  had  at 
that  time  very  erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  posi- 
tion held  by  the  manufacturing  interest  in  the 
scale  of  civilised  beings,  and,  in  my  mind's 
eye,  pictured  to  myself  the  vast  majority  of 
individuals  of  that  class  as  a  set  of  wealthy, 
but  uncouth,  barbarians,  wholly  deficient  in 
the  refinements  of  life,  and  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  mth  the  niceties  or  proprieties  of 
the  King's  English.  How  far  my  experience 
of  the  manner  and  language  of  certain  parlia- 
mentary representatives  of  the  class,  who  at 
that  time  ojraced  the  benches  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  may  have  contributed  to  create  or 
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strengthen  this  impression,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say;  and,  out  of  respect  to  the  feelings  of 
their  surviving  friends,  and  lineal  or  collateral 
descendants,  I  shall  directly  abstain  from  any 
more  personal  allusion  to  the  individuals  in 
question,  who  occasionally  edified  what  they 
called  the  '  Ouse '  by  eccentricities  of  oratory 
well  calculated  to  test  the  forbearance  of 
'  gods,  men,  and  columns.' 

A  few  weeks  previous  to  Lady  Greystoke's 
death,  a  somewhat  rapid  run  of  promotion,  for 
which,  I  think,  the  Third  Guards  had,  in  those 
days,  a  sort  of  specialtte^  had  enabled  Hugh 
Conyers  to  obtain  by  purchase  his  regimental 
lieutenancy — a  step  which,  as  the  reader  is 
aware,  carries  with  it,  in  the  Guards,  the 
army  rank  of  captain.  About  the  same  time 
he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  his  father, 
who  was  still  at  the  head  of  a  division  in 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  on  whose  staiF 
a  vacancy  had  occurred.  Having  rather  a 
distaste  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  House- 
hold troops,  and  little  appreciation  of  the 
social  advantages  connected  with  that  branch 
of  the  service,  Hugh  gladly  availed  himself  of 
an  opportunity  that  soon  after  presented  itself 
of  exchanging  to  the  command  of  a  company 
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in  a  regiment  of  the  line  serving  in  India  on 
the  Bengal  establishment. 

As  Sir  Eobert's  head-quarters  were  at  a 
station  which  was  neither  unhealthy  nor  very 
far  removed  from  the  haunts  of  civilised  man, 
Conyers,  as  he  told  me,  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  taking  his 
sister  out  to  India  with  him  ;  such  a  step 
being  in  conformity  with  his  father's  often- 
expressed  wish  that  she  should  join  him  for 
at  least  a  year  or  two  before  his  return  to 
England  —  an  event  to  be  looked  for  at  no 
very  distant  period — three  years  having  nearly 
elapsed  out  of  the  five,  which,  according  to  the 
ordinary  rule  of  the  service,  constituted  the 
usual  term  of  duration  of  a  divisional  com- 
mand. Of  course,  as  Hugh  said,  Mary 
would  have  the  advanta^fe  of  the  best  and 
highest  recommendations  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  Governor-General  and  Lady  William  Ben- 
tinck,  during  such  period  as  it  might  be  expe- 
dient for  her  to  pass  at  Calcutta ;  and,  indeed, 
he  had  no  doubt  that,  at  any  time  when  she 
might  be  disposed  to  avail  herself  of  the  social 
attractions  of  that  gay  city,  Lady  William, 
who  was  a  great  friend  of  her  father's,  and 
the  kindest  person  in  the    world,  would  b; 
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ready  to  receive  her  as  a  welcome  guest 
and  inmate  at  the  Government  House  of  Fort 
William. 

All  this  was  said  to  me  in  the  most  natural 
manner  in  the  world  ;  and  my  good  friend 
Hugh,  while  detailing  his  family  plans  with 
such  unreserved  communicativeness,  was  pro- 
bably under  the  delusion  that  I  failed  to 
detect  the  real,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  principal 
motive  of  this  laudable  anxiety  to  anticipate 
his  father's  wishes,  by  inducing  Mary  to  ac- 
company him  to  India.  Whether  he  was,  or 
not,  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  Mary  was 
interested  in  my  favour,  was  a  point  which  I 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining  without  direct 
enquiry  addressed  to  himself — a  course  which 
I  was  resolutely  determined  to  avoid.  But 
from  what  she  had  told  me,  as  well  as  from 
other  indications,  to  some  of  which  I  have 
already  adverted,  I  felt  convinced  that  he  had 
nothing  to  learn  on  the  subject  of  my  feelings 
towards  her ;  and  that,  however  he  might  seek 
to  veil  his  real  object  under  these  decorous 
plausibilities  of  talk,  the  idea  of  removing  her 
from  the  reach  of  my  attentions  was  at 
the  bottom  of  this  dutiful  and  judicious 
arrangement. 
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I  was  very  sparing  of  my  comments  on  the 
information  thus  volunteered  to  me.  In  fact, 
I  could  not  exactly  trust  myself  to  discuss  the 
matter  without  betraying  at  once  my  annoy- 
ance at  Hugh's  avowed  determination,  and 
my  resentment  of  the  feelings  to  which  I 
ascribed  its  adoption. 

I  contented  myself,  therefore,  with  observ- 
ing, coldly  enough,  that  he  was  doubtless  the 
best  judge  of  what  was  required  of  him  at 
this  unexpected  juncture  of  the  family  affairs; 
and  that,  if  he  saw  no  objection  to  his  sister's 
being  ultimately  settled  in  India,  the  plan 
proposed  seemed  likely  to  secure  that  result 
under  very  favourable  circumstances ;  and 
thereupon  I  changed  the  subject  by  some 
enquiry  respecting  the  details  of  his  own  pro- 
fessional arrangements. 

I  had  a  strong  impression  that  my  apparent 
indifference,  however  skilfully  simulated,  had 
as  little  chance  of  imposing  on  him  as  his 
own  tactics  had  of  concealing  from  me  the 
real  motive  of  his  edifying  fraternal  solicitude. 
But  I  felt  that  I  was  paying  him  off  in  his 
own  coin  ;  and  I  thought  I  could  detect,  in 
the  expression  of  his  face,  as  I  dismissed  the 
subject  so   cavalierly,  a  certain  consciousness 
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that  we  were  both  illustrating  the  high  diplo- 
matic theory  of  the  use  of  language. 

But  although,  under  the  influence  of 
wounded  pride,  I  struggled  successfully  to 
keep  up  for  the  occasion  a  decent  appearance 
of  nonclialance^  the  position  of  afi*airs  was  such 
as  to  prey  deeply  on  my  spirits.  No  one 
but  my  mother  was  aware  of  the  real  cause  of 
my  depression ;  but  the  fact  itself  could  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  other  members  of  my 
family.  ]\Iy  brother,  who  was  especially  ob- 
servant of  its  existence,  did  his  best,  by  afi'ec- 
tionate  cross-questioning,  to  find  out  the 
truth.  As  money,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  is 
usually  the  source  to  which  the  blue-devils  of 
two-and-twenty  are  to  be  traced,  he  expended 
a  good  deal  of  superfluous  anxiety  about  the 
state  of  my  account  at  Greenwood's,  and,  on 
the  assumption  that  I  had  incautiously 
yielded  to  the  benevolent  attentions  of  the 
'  Caucasian  '  race  of  London  philanthropists, 
warned  me  emphatically  of  the  ruinous  results 
of  multiplying  bill-discounting  transactions 
on  the  footing  of  70Z.  per  cent,  interest. 

When  I  met  these  remonstrances,  and  the 
generous  ofi*ers  of  assistance  with  which  he 
accompanied  them,  by  the  production  of  my 
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banker's  book,  exhibiting  great  regularity  of 
payments  and  a  very  handsome  balance  to  my 
credit,  he  took  refuge  in  his  old  misgi\dngs  as 
to  my  relations  with  the  fair  and  frail  portion 
of  womankind,  and  hinted  a  fear  that  I  was 
either  a  prey  to  remorse  on  similar  grounds 
to  those  which  affected  the  spirits  of  vricked 
Captain  Smith,  in  the  '  leading  case  '  of  '  the 
unfortunate  Miss  Bailey,'  or  secretly  married 
to  somebody,  about  whom  the  least  said  would 
be  the  soonest  mended. 

A  hearty  laugh  at  the  length  of  his  face, 
while  he  was  indulging  in  such  uncomplimen- 
tary speculations  at  my  expense  speedily  re- 
assured him,  and  went  some  way  towards 
producing  the  belief  which  I  was  anxious  to 
encourage,  that  my  jaded  looks  and  weary 
listlessness  of  manner  were  the  result  of  indis- 
position, derangement  of  the  liver  or  digestive 
organs,  or  what  not,  easily  explainable  by  my 
close  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
victim  to  the  heated  atmosphere  and  late 
hours  of  that  august  assembl3^ 

The  conjecture  was  not  without  plausibility. 
Fretting  in  all  shapes  has  ever  been  with  me 
a  fruitful  source  of  dyspepsia ;  and  under  the 
combined   pressure    of   mental   anxiety   and 
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parliamentary  boredom,  I  had  become  suffi- 
ciently  unwell  to  justify  the  advice   of  my 

good  friend  H ,  that  I  should  get  leave  of 

absence  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  try  what 
a  short  continental  trip  would  do  for  my 
spirits  and  digestion. 

It  happened  that  LIrs.  Osmanby  had  been 
ordered  to  try  the  waters  of  Wiesbaden  for 
some  slight  rheumatic  affection,  such  as  would 
in  the  present  day  be  dignified  by  the  name 
of  neuralgia^  under  which  she  was  occa- 
sionally suffering ;  and  on  finding  that  foreign 
travel  was  prescribed  for  me  by  the  iEscula- 
pius  of  my  battalion,  both  George  and  his 
wife  pressed  me  so  earnestly  to  accompany 
them  on  their  tour  to  the  spas  of  Germany, 
that  I  felt  a  great  difiiculty  in  declining  to 
join  their  party  without  incurring  the  charge 
of  ungracious  demeanour. 

The  session  was  over;  the  coronation  had 
just  taken  place.  My  regimental  leave  was 
easily  obtainable  ;  so  that  no  plausible  pretext 
could  be  found  for  a  refusal.  I  could  not 
state  my  real  objection  without  taking  George 
into  my  confidence  on  a  point  which,  with 
every  reliance  on  his  discretion,  and  little 
doubt  of  his  sympathy,  I  could  not,  for  the 
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moment,  make  up  my  mind  to  discuss  with 
him. 

I  took  it  for  granted  that  Mary  would  come 
up  to  London  for  at  least  a  few  days  before 
she  sailed  for  India ;  and  I  thought  that, 
during  that  period,  I  might  possibly  contrive 
to  obtain  a  short  interview  with  her,  for  the 
purpose  of  saying — I  hardly  knew  what — 
except  that  I  was  the  most  miserable  of  men, 
and  that,  with  no  reasonable  prospect  of  being 
able  to  urge  my  pretensions  on  the  favourable 
consideration  of  her  father  and  friends,  I 
was  determined  never  to  abandon  the  hope  of 
claiming  her  as  my  bride,  in  spite  of  all  the 
obstacles  which  family  prejudice  and  am- 
bition, on  both  sides,  might  oppose  to  our 
union. 

This  cause  of  hesitation,  however,  was  un- 
expectedly removed,  although  in  a  manner  ill 
calculated  to  develope  my  social  qualifications 
as  a  travelling  companion.  While  I  was  ex- 
ercising my  ingenuity  to  devise  some  decorous 
ground  of  escape  from  the  necessity  of  com- 
plying with  the  kind  wishes  of  my  brother 
and  sister-in-law,  a  letter  reached  my  hands 
by  the  northern  post,  which,  although  without 
date  or  signature,    left    me    in  no    doubt  as 
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to  the  quarter  whence  it  came.  It  was  as 
follows : — 

'  I  am  sure  you  will  not  misinterpret,  but 
kindly  take  in  good  part,  the  unusual  step 
I  take  in  addressing  a  few  lines  to  you  on  the 
subject  —  to  both  of  us,  I  fear,  the  painful 
subject — of  our  last  conversation.  You  will 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  a  recent  heavy 
affliction  has  deepened  my  sense  of  the  motives 
which  should  induce  us  to  treat  the  expressed 
object  of  your  wishes  as  one  not  to  be  enter- 
tained consistently  with  those  views  of  duty 
by  which,  I  hope,  we  shall  both  of  us  be  ever 
actuated. 

'  I  do  you  the  justice  of  believing  that  if 
your  sanguine  views  of  approval  on  the  part 
of  those  to  whom  you  owe  so  much  deference 
had  been  justified  by  the  event,  you  would, 
long  ere  this,  have  found  means  to  apprise 
me  of  the  fact,  and  have  been  only  too  eager 
to  claim  the  benefit  of  their  acquiescence  in 
meeting  the  objections  for  which  you  were 
partly  prepared  in  another  quarter.  On  this 
point  you  have,  I  feel  certain,  met  with  disap- 
pointment, and  perhaps  suffered  much  from 
consequent  anxiety.  Believe  me,  however, 
it  is  better  so,  for  both  our  sakes.     Calm  re- 
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flection  has  convinced  me  that,  whatever  may 
be  our  mutual  feelings,  they  must  be  reso- 
lutely combated,  so  far  as  they  would  lead  us 
beyond  the  limits  of  friendly  cordiality  and 
o^ood  will.  I  trust  we  shall  alwavs  remain 
friends ;  but  circumstanced  as  we  are,  we 
cannot  and  must  not  be  more  to  each  other. 

'It  is  not  without  an  effort — I  may  indeed 
say  a  struggle — that  I  have  come  to  this  con- 
clusion. But  it  proceeds  from  a  strong  sense 
of  duty ;  and  is,  therefore,  I  trust  and  believe, 
unalterable. 

'  I  have  one  favour  to  ask  of  you.  I  am, 
as  you  are  aware,  about  to  leave  England — 
for  what  length  of  time  I  know  not.  But  a 
few  weeks  must  intervene  before  my  depar- 
ture. It  is  a  moment  fraught  with  many  a 
severe  trial  to  me.  It  would  needlesslv  add 
to  these  trials,  if  you  were  to  endeavour, 
either  personally  or  by  letter,  to  revert  to  the 
past,  or  seek  to  re-open  a  discussion  which, 
I  feel  but  too  keenly,  I  ought  never  to  have 
admitted  between  us.  I  trust  we  may  one 
day  meet  again,  with  feelings  of  undiminished 
regard,  but  more  in  accordance  with  those 
views  of  duty,  the  adoption  of  which  is,  I  am 
convinced,  strictly  incumbent  on  us  both. 
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'  From  my  heart  I  wish  you  every  earthly 
and  heavenly  blessing.' 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  filled  up  the  mea- 
sure of  my  resentment  against  Hugh,  whose 
adverse  counsels  had  not,  I  was  convinced, 
been  without  their  influence  in  determinino^ 
Mary  to  give  me  my  conge.  Cut  to  the  soul, 
but  too  proud  to  remonstrate  or  complain,  I 
resolved  that  I  would  take  her  at  her  word, 
and  leave  what  I  considered  her  cold-blooded 
communication  unanswered  and  unnoticed. 
The  question  of  my  accompanying  George  and 
Mrs.  Osmanby  on  their  tour  was  at  once  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative.  Having  applied  for, 
and  obtained,  three  months'  leave,  I  announced 
my  readiness  to  start  at  the  earliest  moment 
they  thought  proper  to  fix  on  for  our  depar- 
ture. It  was  arranged  that  we  should  set  out 
in  about  a  week. 

We  were  in  the  middle  of  August;  and 
Hugh  was  to  sail  for  Calcutta  about  the  end 
of  September.  He  would  therefore  be  gone 
before  my  return ;  and,  as  the  regiment  he 
was  about  to  join  had  but  recently  arrived  in 
India,  there  was  every  probability  that  many 
years  would  elapse  before  we  should  meet 
again. 
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In  those  days,  when  the  overland  route  was 
unheard  of,  or,  at  least,  unknown  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes — when  personal  transit  and 
postal  communication  were  alike  effected  by 
long  sea  voyages — India  seemed  a  great  deal 
farther  off  than  it  appears  in  the  present  day ; 
and  the  separation  from  friends  who  were  about 
to  seek  their  fortunes  in  that  rem(fte  reo^ion 
was  more  keenly  felt  on  both  sides. 

In  my  existing  state  of  feeling  towards 
Conyers,  I  was  anxious  to  avoid,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  formality  of  leave-taking.  I  was 
conscious  that  the  frank  cordiality  1  had  ever 
felt  and  exhibited  in  my  intercourse  with  him, 
until  this  cloud  arose  between  us,  was  virtually 
at  an  end,  and  I  was  unequal  to  the  task  of 
keeping  up  appearances  by  those  outward 
demonstrations  of  resrard  which  would  have 
naturally  suggested  themselves  on  such  an 
occasion  but  for  the  growinof  estranorement 
that  prevailed  on  my  side.  Chance,  I  thought, 
favoured  me  in  this  respect ;  for  it  so  happened 
that  Conyers  had  left  town  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  at  the  time  when  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  join  my  brother's  travelling  party,  and  did 
not  return  until  the  day  previous  to  that  fixed 
for  our  departure.     On  the  same  afternoon  I 
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met  him  in  St.  James's-street,  on  his  way  to 
the  club  which  I  had  just  left,  and  thought  the 
jpave  of  that  great  thoroughfare  as  convenient 
a  place  as  any  other  for  the  announcement  of 
my  intended  journey,  and  the  necessity  I  was 
under  in  consequence  of  bidding  him  a  hasty 
adieu. 

'I  have  called  twice  at  your  lodgings, 
Conyers,*  said  I,  '  within  the  last  two  days, 
and  finding  that  you  were  absent  from  town, 
I  was  apprehensive  that  I  might  miss  you 
altogether.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  returned, 
and  that  I  have  this  opportunity  of  telling 
you  what  I  must  otherwise  have  written  to 
say,  namely,  that  I  am  off  to-morrow,  and 
must,  once  for  all,  bid  you  good-bye  to- 
day.' 

'What  do  you  mean?'  said  he,  with  a 
startled  look. 

'  I  mean,'  replied  I,  '  that  I  am  far  from 
well,  have  got  leave  for  three  months,  and 
start  to-morrow  for  the  German  spas  with 
my  brother  and  Mrs.  Osmanby.' 

'  Three  months ! '  exclaimed  he.  '  Why  I 
shall  have  sailed  before  you  return  ! ' 

'  I  fear  so ! — and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
was   so   anxious   to  catch  you  to-day.     But 
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leave-taking  is  always  a  bore,  and  the  less 
that  is  made  of  it  the  better.' 

'  Perhaps  so/  said  he,  '  but  this  is  very 
sudden,  and  I  did  not  look  for  it  so  soon.  I 
should  have  thought  vre  had  rather  more  to 
say  to  each  other  than  can  well  be  said 
here.' 

'  My  dear  fellow  I '  said  I,  gulping  down  the 
tacit  reproach,  and  something  else  that  seemed 
rather  troublesome  in  my  throat,  'at  such 
times,  all  the  talk  in  the  world  is  but  rino-inof 
the  changes  on  half  a  dozen  words.  My  best 
wishes,  as  you  know,  are  witli  you  wherever 
you  go.  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again  at  no 
very  distant  day.  Write  to  me  when  you 
can  find  time  ; — and — and — remember  me 
kindly  to  your  sister.' 

'  But  stay ! '  said  he,  '  I  shall  not  be  off  for 
six  weeks.  I  suppose  you  can  give  me  a  line 
to  say  where  you  are  in  case  anything  occurs 
that  I  may  wish  to  write  about.  This  sudden 
start  of  yours  is  rather  vexatious.' 

'  I  am  fairly  done  up.'  said  I,  '  and  am  fol- 
lowing H 's  advice  by  going  away  for  a 

good  holiday.  I  vrill  let  you  know  our  where- 
abouts; and  in  the  meantime  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me,  "Poste  Restante,"  at  Wiesbaden, 

VOL.  II.  T 
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will    reach   me   mthin   the   next   ten    days. 
Good-bye.' 

'  One  moment !  ^  said  he.  '  Surely  we  might 
contrive  to  dine  together  to-day.' 

'  Unluckily,  I  am  pledged  to  dine  in  Harley 
Street,  that  George  and  I  may  make  the  final 
arrangements  for  our  start  to-morrow.' 

'  Well,  if  there  is  no  help  for  it,  old  fellow, 
good-bye.'  And,  with  an  earnest  grasp  of  my 
hand,  he  passed  on  to  the  club,  while  I  hurried 
away  in  the  opposite  direction,  not  very  well 
pleased  with  myself,  and  uncertain  whether 
pride  and  pique  were,  in  the  long  run,  the 
safest  counsellors  for  a  man  in  dealing  with 
his  friends.  And  then  the  thought  came  over 
me  that  perhaps  I  had  seen  him  for  the  last 
time;  and  I  called  to  mind  his  rare  good 
qualities,  and  wondered  if  I  should  ever  find 
another  friend  so  thoroughly  deserving  of  my 
esteem  and  regard,  and  whether  I  had  not, 
perhaps,  jumped  rather  too  hastily  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  acting  in  a  hostile 
spirit  towards  me  in  a  matter  where  my  best 
hopes  of  earthly  happiness  were  at  stake. 

But  it  could  not  be  denied  that,  on  this 
point,  appearances  were  strongly  against  him ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  Mary's  letter,  coupled 
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with  what  she  herseK  had  hinted,  in  conversa- 
tion, as  to  her  brother's  views  on  the  subject 
of  our  attachment,  served  to  revive  those 
feehngs  of  displeasure  which  I  had  felt  it 
impossible  to  maintain  at  the  moment  of 
bidding  him  farewell. 

So  I  quieted  my  conscience  as  well  as  I 
was  able,  and  did  my  best  to  put  on  a  show 
of  cheerful  spirits  during  my  dinner  in  Harley 
Street.  As  we  were  to  start  early  the  next 
morning,  I  took  my  leave  shortly  after  we 
had  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  got 
home  before  ten  o'clock  to  Portman  Square, 
where  I  was  alone  in  command — Sir  Philip 
and  her  Ladyship,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
household,  having  started  for  Osmanby  the 
previous  day. 


T   2 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

I  LET  myself  in  with  my  latch-key,  without 
waking  the  gouty  old  porter,  who  was  snoring 
apoplectically  in  his  black  leathern  armchair. 
I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  disturb  his 
slumbers ;  but,  having  a  note  or  two  to  write 
before  I  could  retire  to  rest,  I  lighted  a  bed- 
chamber candle,  and  proceeded  to  the  library, 
my  usual  sitting-room  when  the  heads  of  the 
house  were  absent  from  town. 

On  opening  the  door,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  a  lighted  lamp  in  the  room,  and  a  gentle- 
man seated  in  my  library-chair,  with  his  elbow 
on  the  table,  and  his  head  resting  in  his  hand, 
which  concealed  his  features.  Absorbed  in 
thought,  he  had  apparently  not  heard  me 
enter ;  but  he  started  to  his  '  feet  on  my 
nearer  approach,  and  my  astonishment  was 
not  diminished  ^yhen  I  recognised  Conyers. 
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I  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in  some  per- 
plexity. 

'  AYell/  said  I,  '  I  am  glad  to  get  another 
glimpse  of  you,  Hugh.  But  what  is  the 
cause  of  your  being  here  at  this  hour?* 

'  I  could  n't  help  it,'  said  Hugh ;  '  it  is  of  no 
use,  Gerald.  We  cannot  part  in  this  way — 
we  must  have  it  out.'' 

'  Have  what  out  V  enquired  I,  coldly. 

'  Psha  ! '  said  he  ;  'it  is  not  like  yourself, 
Gerald,  to  aiFect  ignorance  or  indifference  on 
the  subject.  What  has  become  of  your 
natural  frankness  and  candour?' 

'  I  have  not  missed  them,'  said  I.  *  If  you 
want  frank  dealing  at  my  hands,  begin  by 
setting  me  the  example.' 

'  You  cannot  say,  Gerald,  that  I  have  ever 
dealt  otherwise  than  frankly  with  you.' 

'  Qui  s' excuse  s' accuse ^^  rejoined  1.  '  But, 
whatever  may  be  my  private  opinion  on  that 
point,  we  will  waive  its  discussion  at  present. 
I  presume,  by  your  being  here  to  await  my 
arrival,  you  have  something  to  say  that  I  am 
interested  in  hearing ;  and  I  am  ready  to 
hear  it.' 

'  No,  Gerald.  It  is  I  who  have  to  learn,  and 
you  who  are  bound  to  tell  me,  what  I  have  done 
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to  deserve  your  behaviour  of  to-day  —  the 
treatment  I  am  this  moment  experiencing  from 
you ;  —  why,  having  been  friends  —  almost 
brothers,  I  may  say  —  we  have  ceased  to 
be  so.' 

'  Brothers ! '  I  repeated  with  marked  em- 
phasis. '  I  have  never  ceased  to  be  your  friend. 
You  best  know  why  we  should  not  be  brothers. 
The  blame  does  not  rest  with  me.' 

He  had  incautiously  laid  himself  open  to 
my  assault,  and  I  had  put  in  a  home-thrust. 

He  looked  rather  confused,  and  was  silent 
for  a  few  seconds. 

'  So,'  said  he,  '  it  is  as  I  thought ;  and  you 
are  unreasonable  enough  to  quarrel  with  me 
because  I  have  not  gone  out  of  my  way  to  en- 
courage you  in  a  boyish  fancy  for  one  whom 
you  have  scarcely  seen  a  dozen  times  in 
your  life,  and  who  is  little  more  than  a 
child.' 

'  I  do  not  see,'  retorted  I,  with  some  bitter- 
ness of  tone,  'why  my  affection  for  your 
sister  should  be  characterised  as  a  boyish  fancy, 
merely  because  I  have  not  wealth  and  station 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ambition  or  propitiate 
the  bigotry  of  her  family;  and  I  protest 
against  your  forgetfulness  of  what  is  due  to 
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her,  in  speaking  of  her  as  a  child,  by  way  of 
justifying  yourself  for  exerting  such  undue 
influence  over  her.' 

'  You  are  talking  riddles,  Gerald.  I  do  not 
know  what  you  mean  by  undue  influence ;  I 
have  never  used  any  influence  but  that  of 
reason  and  afi'ection.  I  have  said  nothing  to 
her  but  what  my  position  as  her  only  brother 
entitled  and  required  me  to  say.' 

'  Of  course,  as  her  brother,  you  could  not 
but  warn  her  against  the  deplorable  conse- 
quences and  great  spiritual  danger  of  marry- 
ing —  a  jjapist  —  unless  that  papist  should 
happen  to  be  a  peer !  ' 

'  You  are  calling  up  shadows  to  fight  them. 
I  have  never  so  much  as  alluded  to  anything 
of  the  kind.  I  may  have  had  my  own  mis- 
givings as  to  her  motive  for  refusing  Cyril 
Wintringham.' 

'  Ha !  she  has  refused  him,  then  ?  '  said  I. 

'  Yes ;  but  I  had  no  right  to  assmne  that 
you  were  in  any  way  connected  with  a  reso- 
lution which.  Heaven  knows,  I  did  not 
strenuously  combat  when  I  found  it  was 
well  considered  and  deliberate  on  her  part. 
I  admit  that  I  should  have  been  well  enough 
pleased  to  see  her  married  to  Cyril.' 
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' Exactly,'  said  I ;  'he  will  be  Lord  Grey- 
stoke.' 

'  I  do  n't  know  why  that  should  be  any 
objection  to  him,  supposing  it  to  be  the  fact. 
But  you  know  perfectly  well  how  little  that 
consideration,  by  itself,  would  weigh  with  me. 
I  should  have  liked  him  very  well  for  a  brother- 
in-lav7,  because,  in  spite  of  a  dash  of  cox- 
combry, which  will  wear  off,  he  is  a  good- 
hearted,  good-tempered  fellow,  with  con- 
siderable talents;  and,  what  I  cannot  consider 
unimportant  in  the  case  of  a  girl  so  ill  pro- 
vided for  as  my  poor  Mary  is  likely  to  be,  he 
is  rich  enough  to  place  his  wife  beyond  the 
reach  of  pecuniary  anxieties,  and  secure  for 
her  the  comforts  and  luxuries  to  which  she 
has  been  hitherto  accustomed.  Can  you,  as  a 
reasonable  man,  find  fault  with  me  for  taking 
this  view^  of  his  pretensions?  and  do  you  hold 
that  I  was  bound  to  throw  cold  water  on 
them,  on  the  vague  speculation  that  your 
admiration  for  her  was  a  genuine  and  serious 
feeling,  and  that,  some  day  or  other,  you 
might  come  forward  as  a  suitor  for  her  hand, 
when,  notwithstanding  our  close  intimacy, 
you  kept  your  own  counsel  on  the  subject? ' 

'  A  very  able  defence,  Hugh,  and  a  highly 
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triumphant  one,  if  you  were  arguing  your 
case  before  that  respectable  jury  of  matrons, 
the  patronesses  of  Almack's,  or  a  committee 
sitting  in  the  bow-window  at  White's.  But, 
however  plausible  your  reasoning,  it  is  not 
conclusive  with  me;  and  I  suspect  it  is  not 
very  successful  m  convincing  yourself.  You 
have  not  exhausted  the  question.  I  have  no 
right  to  find  fault  with  you  for  entertaining, 
or  striving  to  entertain,  a  high  opinion  of 
your  prosperous  and  very  conceited  cousin, 
and  do  not  quarrel  with  you  for  not  acquies- 
cing in  my  less  complimentary  view  of  his 
character.  But  when  you  talk  of  my  having 
kept  my  own  counsel  as  to  my  feelings 
towards  your  sister,  you  blink  the  fact,  which 
you  are,  however,  too  candid  to  deny,  that 
you  have  systematically  baffled  every  attempt 
on  my  part  to  be  more  communicative  on  the 
subject.  You  have,  I  may  say,  shrunk  from 
the  approaches  of  my  confidence,  when  I 
wanted,  Heaven  knows,  but  little  encourage- 
ment to  open  my  heart  to  you.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  the  very  terms  of  your  complaint 
against  me  suffice  to  show  how  little  you  were 
misled  by  my  silence.' 

'  I  admit,'  said  Hugh,  '  that  for  your  sake, 
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as  well  as  for  Mary's,  I  was  rather  unwilling 
to  entertain  the  discussion  of  plans  not  likely 
to  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue.' 

'Just  so!'  exclaimed  I,  with  ill-suppressed 
indignation.  '  The  prospect  of  my  alliance 
was  so  distasteful  to  you,  that  it  would  not 
bear  discussion.' 

'  Now,  I  put  it  to  you  whether  this  is  fair, 
Gerald.  My  poor  grandmother,  as  you  can 
well  believe,  was  bent  on  making  up  a  match 
between  Mary  and  Cyril  Wintringham ;  and 
I  have  already  frankly  avowed  that  I  was 
favourably  inclined  to  the  project.  While,  in 
some  sort,  pledged  to  this  view,  how  could  I 
be  justified  in  encouraging  your  hopes?' 

'  But  you  had — I  am  sure  you  had — given 
up  all  idea  of  that  arrangement  before  Lady 
Greystoke's  death.' 

'  That  is  perfectly  true.  How  does  it  affect 
the  question  between  us  ? ' 

'  In  this  way.  You  would  have  me  believe 
that  it  was  not  any  dislike  to  me  as  a  brother- 
in-law,  but  your  acquiescence  in  these  family 
plans,  that  made  it  necessary  for  you  to  adopt 
that  discouraging  style  towards  me.  But 
Mr.  Wintringham's  pretensions  were,  as  you 
admit,  finally  disposed  of  before  circumstances 
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had  given  you  the  practical  control  of  your 
sister's  movements.  Being,  however,  in  that 
position,  you  are  not  waiting  for  your  father's 
instructions  on  the  point;  but  while,  as  I 
happen  to  know,  she  has  friends  and  con- 
nections in  London  who  would  be  delighted 
to  take  charge  of  her  for  the  present,  and 
under  whose  care  she  might  be  left  with  the 
utmost  propriety  —  when,  amongst  others. 
Lady  Chedworth,  as  I  have  heard*  from  her- 
self, has  spared  no  entreaties  to  induce  you  to 
leave  Mary  with  her  until  you  can  learn  what 
are  the  General's  plans  regarding  her — you 
are  hurrying  her  off  to  India.  You  use  brave 
words,  Hugh,  about  candour,  frankness,  and 
so  forth.  Will  you  put  your  hand  on  your 
heart,  and  tell  me  that  in  taking  that  step 
you  are  not  influenced  by  a  desire  to  remove 
her  beyond  the  reach  of  my — undesirable 
attentions  ? ' 

I  paused  for  a  reply,  but  none  came.  He 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  paced  the  room  with 
every  appearance  of  painful  agitation. 

'  Silence  is  tantamount  to  avowal,'  said  I. 
'  And  now,  perhaps  you  will  tell  me,'  I  con- 
tinued, as  I  proceeded  to  open  my  writing- 
desk,  from  which  I  produced  ^Mary's  letter. 
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*  whether  I  have  or  not  good  grounds  for 
ascribing  the  tenor  of  this  communication  to 
your  influence.' 

So  saying,  I  placed  the  letter  in  his  hand. 
He  took  it  with  a  perplexed  air,  which  gave 
way  to  a  look  of  unfeigned  astonishment  as 
his  eye  fell  on  the  superscription. 

'  Why/  exclaimed  he,  '  this  is  Mary's  own 
handwriting ! ' 

'  So  I  hlave  ventured  to  assume,'  said  I, 
'  from  its  contents — written,  I  conclude,  under 
your  inspection.' 

He  opened  it  hurriedly ;  and  as  his  eye 
passed  rapidly  over  the  page,  he  seemed  every 
moment  more  and  more  bewildered. 

'  This  is  inexplicable,'  said  he,  '  and  takes 
me  completely  by  surprise.  I  had  no  idea, 
Gerald,'  he  continued,  rather  reproachfully, 
'  that  matters  had  gone  this  length — that  you 
were  in  correspondence  with  my  sister.' 

'  It  does  not  occur  to  me  that  I  am,'  rejoined 
I.  '  She  has  written  to  me,  and  I  have  left 
her  letter  unanswered  and  unacknowledged, 
in  compliance  with  what  I  understand  to  be 
her  wishes.  That  is  not  quite  my  idea  of 
correspondence.' 

Tor  Heaven's  sake,  Gerald,  leave  off  sneer- 
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ing  and  quibbling,  and  address  yourself  to  the 
point.  You  show  me  a  letter,  written  to  you 
by  my.  sister,  which  clearly  indicates  that  there 
is  or  has  been  something  like  an  engagement 
between  you.  You  must  feel  that  I  am  en- 
titled to  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  that  letter  was  written.' 

'  You  mistake  your  position  and  mine,' 
retorted  I ;  '  it  is  I  who  am  requiring  this 
explanation  from  you.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  the  letter  was  written  under  the  pres- 
sure of  some  extraneous  influence ;  and  I  am 
justified  in  assuming  that  influence  to  be 
yours.     I  now  ask  you,  is  this  so?' 

'  No !  '  answered  he,  vehemently  and  em- 
phatically; 'I  have  never  said  a  word  to  her 
on  the  subject,  and,  as  you  have  seen,  I  was 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  discovery  involved 
in  this  letter.  You  do  not  pretend  to  doubt 
my  word  ? ' 

'God  forbid!'  said  I. 

'  Well,  then,  it  is  now  my  turn  to  insist  on 
an  explanation.' 

'  You  shall  have  it  freely  and  fully,  as  far 
as  there  is  anything  to  explain.  On  your 
sister's  return  to  England,  I  was  most  anxious 
to  see  her,   and   3'ou  were  equally   bent  on 
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keeping  her  out  of  my  way.  I  saw  her  at  the 
opera,  but  failed  to  obtain  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her.  I  missed  her  at  the  drawing- 
room,  in  consequence  of  my  being  on  the 
guard  of  honour.  I  tracked  her  to  Lady 
Ched worth's,  but  found  that  she  had  left 
Lower  Grosvenor  Street,  and  was  staying 
with  Mrs.  Hoskyns.  I  discovered  that  Mrs. 
Hoskyns  was  going  to  give  a  ball,  and,  through 
my  friend  Kitty  Bruce,  I  obtained  an  invita- 
tion to  it.  There  I  met  your  sister,  and  there 
she  congratulated  me  on  my  rumoured  en- 
gagement to  a  certain  red-haired  heiress,  called 
Miss  Grainger — a  rumour  which  I  clearly 
traced  to  the  unscrupulous  statements  of  Win- 
tringham.  I  retorted  by  repeating  a  rumour 
of  a  far  more  plausible  character,  which  I  had 
that  evening  heard,  and  which  spoke  of  her 
approaching  marriage  with  him.  Can  you 
wonder  that  this  state  of  things  should  have 
precipitated  an  explanation  between  us?  and 
have  you  any  ground  of  complaint  against  me 
for  avowing  my  affection  for  her  under  such 
circumstances  ? ' 

'  I  can  excuse  you  as  a  man  whose  feelings, 
in  an  unguarded  moment,  and  under  some 
provocation,  have  betrayed  him  into  a  step 
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not  in  itself  perfectly  justifiable.  I  cannot 
exonerate  you  from  blame  when  seeking  to 
entangle  Mary  in  an  engagement,  without  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  support 
her  as  your  wife,  even  according  to  the  mode- 
rate scale  of  expenditure  which,  you  well  know, 
would  satisfy  me  as  well  as  her.' 

'  Hugh !  you  do  me  grievous  wi^ong  in  say- 
ing that.  When  I  opened  my  heart  to  Mary, 
I  had  every  reason  to  believe — nay,  more,  I 
felt  perfectly  certain — that  I  should  readily  ob- 
tain the  sanction  of  my  father  and  mother  to 
my  choice  of  a  wife,  and  that  they  could  and 
would  place  me  in  a  position  to  maintain  her 
in  a  style  suitable  to  her  birth  and  station  in 
society.' 

'  Be  it  so,  Gerald.  I  believe  you  most  im- 
plicitly; and  I  must  restrict  my  censure  to 
your  too  ready  indulgence  in  hopes  that  a 
little  reflection  might  have  shown  you  to  be 
ill-founded.  This  letter  of  Mary's  speaks  for 
itself.  You  were  foolishly  sanguine  on  this 
point,  and  you  have  been  painfully  disabused.' 

'  I  have,'  said  I,  '  and  God  only  knows  how 
thoroughly  miserable  I  have  been  made  by  the 
discovery.' 

So  saying,  I  leaned  my  head  on  my  hands, 
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as  I  sat  at  the  table,  and — I  am  afraid — 
sobbed  aloud. 

'Gerald!'  said  Hugh,  as  he  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  laid  his  hand  soothingly  on  my 
shoulder ;  '  my  dear  friend,  my  brother — for 
such  in  affection  you  will  ever  be — do  not  give 
way  to  this  weakness.  Bear  up,  like  a  man, 
under  this  disappointment.  Rest  assured,  it 
is  all  for  the  best.' 

'All  for  the  best!'  exclaimed  I,  bitterly. 
'  It  is  easy  for  you  to  say  so,  Hugh — you,  to 
whom  my  disappointment  is  a  matter  of  re- 
joicing !  What  does  it  matter  how  my  heart  is 
wrung,  so  long  as  you  can  save  your  sister 
from  a  marriage  that  is  so  opposed  to  your  am- 
bitious views,  and  so  obnoxious  to  your  reli- 
gious prejudices?' 

'  0  Gerald !  how  can  you  distort  my  words 
and  misrepresent  my  feelings  with  such  cruel 
injustice?  So  far  from  exulting  at  your  disap- 
pointment, as  in  your  wayward  discontent  you 
are  not  ashamed  to  assert,  I  declare  most 
solemnly  that,  had  the  result  of  your  family 
consultations  been  such  as  to  justify  your 
hopes,  you  would  have  encountered  no  obstacle 
to  your  -wishes  on  my  part.  Recollect  that  I 
have  only  now  learnt  the  real  state  of  the  case ; 
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that  you  are  seriously  and  deeply  attached  to 
my  sister ;  and  that  Mary — for  I  see  it  plainly 
in  the  tone  of  her  letter — reciprocates  your 
attachment.  I  should  not  speak  the  truth 
were  I  to  say  that  I  do  not  consider  the  differ- 
ence of  religion  between  you  as  a  matter  of 
regret — as,  in  itself,  an  objection.  But  it  is  one 
which,  in  my  view,  would  be  greatly  counter- 
balanced by  other  considerations.  If  I  only 
saw  my  way  to  pecuniary  independence  and 
comfort  for  you  both,  such  is  my  confidence 
in  your  character,  temper,  and  principles — such 
my  affection  for  yourself — that,  were  you  a 
suitor  for  her  hand  with  the  sanction  of  your 
own  near  relatives,  I  would  sooner  trust  her 
happiness  for  life  in  your  keeping  than  in  that 
of  the  first  duke  in  the  land.  What  more  can 
I  say  to  prove  that  you  have  wronged  me  in 
your  heart — that  I  am  not' — and  here  his 
Voice  faltered — '  the  hypocrite,  I  might  almost 
say  the  traitor^  you  seem  to  have  thought 
me?' 

I  grasped  his  hand  in  silence,  and  thus  ex- 
pressed my  recantation  ;  for  I  could  not  trust 
myself  to  speak. 

'  I  have  felt  certain,  all  through,'  continued 
he,  as  he  warmly  returned  my  grasp,  '  that 

VOL.  II.  u 
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your  friends  would  be  extremely  averse  to  a 
marriage  between  Mary  and  you.' 

'Why  should  you  have  thought  so?'  en- 
quired I,  with  some  surprise. 

'  Because  I  was  aware  that  they  had,  natu- 
rally enough,  other  views  for  you.  Mary, 
they  must  well  know,  has  no  present  fortune, 
and  no  prospect  of  future  wealth  from  her 
family.  Now,  as  you  will  very  probably  be 
one  day  a  peer — at  least  so  the  world  wiU 
have  it ' 

'  The  world  is  an  ass  ! '  interrupted  I.  'Who 
can  have  put  that  absurdity  into  your  head? 
My  brother  will,  I  hope,  have  half  a  dozen 
sons ;  and  whether  he  has  or  not,  my  father's 
chance  of  a  peerage  has  been  destroyed  by  his 
change  of  party.  But  perhaps  you  are  refer- 
ring to  some  report  about  my  mother  and  the 
Barony  of  L'Estrange?' 

'That  was  the  title  mentioned,  I  think. 
Not  having  heard  you  allude  to  anything  of 
the  sort,  I  should  not  have  attached  much 
importance  to  the  story,  if  it  had  not  come 
through  a  member  of  your  own  family.' 

'  I  never  heard  a  word  on  the  subject,'  said 
I,  '  until  about  a  couple  of  months  ago ;  and 
then  it  made  so  little  impression  on  me,  that 
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I  have  not  since  given  it  a  thought.  Indeed, 
my  mind  has  been  far  too  much  engrossed  by 
matters  of  more  serious  importance.  Sup- 
posing it  to  be  true  that  my  mother  is  one  of 
the  co-heirs  of  this  barony — for  the  story  goes 
no  further  than  that — what  member  of  my 
family  can  have  been  absurd  enough  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Crown  was  likely  to  terminate 
the  abeyance  in  her  favour,  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  a  fellow  circumstanced  as  I  am  V 

'  All  I  know  of  the  matter,'  said  Hugh,  '  I 
heard  from  my  grandmother,  Lady  Grey  stoke, 
who  about  a  year  ago,  Av^riting  to  me  from 
Florence,  told  me,  on  the  authority  of  Lady 
Tarleton,  with  whom  she  was  in  correspon- 
dence, that  your  mother  and  Lady  Bulstrode 
meant  to  make  up  a  match  between  you  and 
Miss  Grainger,  and  that,  if' she  could  thus 
succeed  in  securing  for  you  a  fortune  adequate 
to  support  the  dignity  of  the  peerage.  Lady 
Osmanby  would  at  once  take  steps  to  prosecute 
her  claim  to  the  Barony  of  L'Estrange.' 

'It  is  very  odd,'  said  I,  'that  whenever 
anything  occurs  to  distress  or  annoy  me,  my 
Aunt  Tarleton  always  turns  out  to  be  in  some 
way  connected  with  it.  How  came  you  not 
to  mention  this  to  me  at  the  time,  Conyers  V 
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'  My  grandmother  particularly  charged  me 
not  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject,  Lady  Tarle- 
ton  having  told  her  this  in  strict  confidence, 
with  a  request  that  it  might  not  be  repeated 
on  her  authority.  She  added,  quoting  your 
aunt  also  as  her  voucher,  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  necessity  for  you  to  marry  some  one  with 
money,  as  Sir  Philip  was  living  fully  up  to 
his  income — if  not,  as  she  feared,  so  much 
beyond  it  as  to  have  become  seriously  involved 
— and  that  he  had  not  the  means  of  leaving 
you  an  independence ;  that  the  amount  of  your 
mother's  fortune  had  been  greatly  exaggerated 
by  common  report ;  and  that  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  you  had  sold  your  reversionary 
interest  in  it  to  the  Jews.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  knew  this  latter  part  of  the  story  to  be 
untrue  ;  and  that  knowledge  naturally  dimi- 
nished my  faith  in  the  remainder.  But  you 
will  readily  understand  that,  with  the  general 
impression  it  gave  me  of  the  views  of  your 
family,  I  should  not  have  acted  wisely  or  dis- 
creetly in  appearing  to  attach  any  importance 
to  your  frequent  enquiries  about  Mary  and 
the  probable  period  of  her  return  to  Eng- 
land. You  may,  perhaps,  remember  that  I 
joked  you,  once  or  twice,  after  meeting  Miss 
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Grainger  at  Lady  Osmanby's  Thursday's 
soirees^  about  your  attentions  to  that  young 
lady,  particularly  as  to  your  assiduity  in 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  her  music-book 
when  she  was  singing  ''  Love  not,"  or  some 
sentimental  twaddle  of  that  sort.' 

'  No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  your  quiz- 
zing me  on  the  subject;  although  I  have  a 
very  distinct  impression  of  the  annoyance  I 
felt  at  being  obliged  to  do  the  civil  to  her  in 
the  way  you  mention,  while  she  was  commit- 
ting herself  so  egregiously.  Her  singing, 
which  was  always  a  semitone  below  the  ac- 
companiment, used  to  set  my  teeth  on  edge, 
and  make  me  feel  as  if  goose-skin  was  creep- 
ing all  over  me.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  any- 
thing unkind  of  poor  Cissy  Grainger,  as  long 
as  people  do  n't  insist  on  my  marrying  her. 
She  is  a  good,  clever,  sensible  girl — in  spite 
of  her  red  hair  and  dreary  ballad-singing.' 

'  So  she  appeared  to  me,'  said  Hugh.  '  I 
don't  care  much  for  music,  as  you  know — at 
least,  beyond  the  band  of  one's  regiment ;  and 
I  have  n't  ear  enough  to  detect  her  offences 
against  harmony,  and  so  forth.  But  she 
seemed  to  me  a  very  unaffected,  gentle  sort  of 
girl,  and  I  rather  liked  her.' 
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'  Hugh,  my  dear  fellow ! '  exclaimed  I,  '  I 
wish  to  heaven  you  would  remain  in  England 
and  marry  her  yourself:  she  has  twelve 
thousand  a  year.' 

'  Well/  said  Conyers,  '  I  am  glad  to  find 
you  equal  to  a  joke,  and  to  see  a  frank  smile 
on  your  face  once  more.  But  time  wears  on, 
and  the  moment  of  parting  must  come. 
Gerald — dear  old  fellow! — all  is  again  right 
between  us,  is  it  not?  We  do  not  part  in 
anger?' 

'  Here  is  my  hand  upon  it,  Hugh ;  and  my 
heart  goes  with  it.  I  would  give  a  good  deal 
that  I  had  not  pledged  myself  to  this  Conti- 
nental journey,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it 
now.  Henceforth,  I  trust,  there  will  ever  be 
perfect  confidence  between  us.  This  explana- 
tion has  much  lessened  the  load  of  care  that 
weighs  me  down,  though.  Heaven  knows, 
enough  remains  behind.  You  will  not  object 
to  say  a  few  words  from  me  to  Mary  ? ' 

'  No ;  I  mil  faithfully  report  your  message.' 

'  Tell  her,  then,  that  I  have  received  her 
letter,  and  obey  her  injunctions  by  not  writing 
to  her  in  reply ;  that  my  silence  denotes 
present  submission  to  her  will,  but  not  acqui  - 
escence  in  the  views  or  sentiments  she  ex- 
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presses;  that  I  am  in  no  position  to  remon- 
strate, but  my  ^vishes  and  resolves  are 
unchanged ;  that  she,  if  she  feels  herself  so,  is 
free,  but  I  am  bound  for  life ;  that  she  is  the 
mistress  of  her  own  destiny;  but  that,  if  I 
live  a  hundred  years^  I  will  have  no  wife 

BUT  HER !  ' 
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